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Mrs. Edgar York 
107 Rice Road 
Wollaston, Mass. 


"Swift's Cleanser cuts grease 
fast —doesn't scratch or leave 
grit. Why, I'd be lost without 
the polka dot package.” 


“When supper is over, Paul, the four-year-old, 
and Dickie, the six-year-old, have a story 


| and then I pop them. into the bathtub to- 
M gether. I like to do things the easy way— 
y \ A that’s one reason I'm so crazy about Swift's 
i Cleanser. It gets that grubby ring out of the 


1 í WOY | _ bathtub in almost no time. One quick wipe 
] — and it’s gone. There's no grit left either.” 


"Withthree hungry boys anda hard-working 
husband, I try to always have a full cookie 
— jar. That means I doa lot of baking. Actually, 

| 777] I enjoy it—and certainly the washing of bak- 

| ing sheets is no trouble with Swift’s Cleanser. 
Really, you can clean any pot or pan so easily 
with Swift’s Cleanser. It cuts grease fast— 
and you don’t have to scour for hours.” 


SAFER, QUIC 
for All Househol 
ext 


$100.00 PRIZE! What's your experi- 
ence with Swift's Cleanser? $100.00 
monthly prize for the most interest- 
ing letter. Send it—plus your grocer's 
name and address to Swift's Cleanser 
Letter Contest, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. All letters 
become property of Swift & Company. 


"Sometimes when I'm getting supper, nine-year- 
old Phil comes out in the kitchen and I help him 
with his lessons. Life at our house pretty much 
centersaround the kitchen. And that means more 
cleaning up — but it's no trouble with Swift's 
Cleanser. You don't have to scour a lot with 
Swift's Cleanser and it simply doesn't scratch." 


“Dentists say the IFANA way works M 


Model Mother Connie Dickman shows how it can work for you, too 


Refereeing a family romp, Connie Dickman displays the spar- 
kling smile that won her fame as a Powers model, Her husband, 
former big league pitcher Emerson Dickman, and two husky sons 
are also bright examples of the right dental care! 

Of course, this West Englewood, N. J. family follows the Ipana 
way to healthier gums and brighter teeth. “Because,” Mrs. Dickman 
explains, "dentists say it works!" Here's how their professionally 
approved Ipana dental care can work for you, too... 


YES, 8 OUT OF 10 DENTISTS’ SAY: 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Connie demonstrates the Ipana way that dentists 
say works—as Dickie and Bobby prepare to follow suit. 
It's fun to do—and easy as 1, 2: 

1. Between regular visits to your dentist, brush all tooth 
surfaces with Ipana at least twice a day. 

2. Then massage gums the way your dentist advises—to 
stimulate gum circulation. (Ipana's unique formula ac- 
tually helps stimulate your gums—you can feel the in- 
vigorating tingle!) 

Try this for healthier gums, brighter teeth—an /pana smile, 

Ipana refreshes your mouth and breath, too. Ask your den- 

tist about Ipana and massage. See what it can do for you! 


pana dental care promotes 
Healthier gums, brighter teeth 


*In thousands of reports from all over the country. 


P.S. For correct brushing, use the DOUBLE DUTY Tooth Brush with the twist in the handle. 1000 dentists helped design it! 


NOW! 
Prescribed by 
Child Specialists <2 
because it gives Ù ic 


QUICKER 
NUTRITION- 


MORE ENERGY- 


and is LASER 70 
DIGEST than any 


wheat, oat or baby cereal!* 


1. GIVES MORE NUTRITION FASTER 
than any other cereal. New life begins to 
pour into the system in a few minutes! 


2. GIVES MORE ENERGY than any other 
cereal! And . . . Vitamins Bi, Be and 
Niacin are added— plus iron—for rich, red 
blood and better growth! 


3. IS EASIER TO DIGEST than any other 
cereal! Many doctors recommend it as one 
of baby's first cereals. Can't harm even the 
most delicate normal digestive tract. 


*Test data available on professional request, 


I GIVE MY CHILD 
CREAM OF RICE 
AT LEAST ONCE A DAY 
~My DOCTOR SAYS 

IT HAS THESE 3 
ADVANTAGES OVER 
WHEAT, OAT OR 
BABY CEREALS! 


Your whole 
family will love its 
creamy rice flavor. 
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What goes on here 


by PAYSON S. WILD, JR 


The Un-American Activities Committee has come in for a 
great deal of both praise and blame recently. There are some who 
believe that it has done a valuable job of uncovering disloyalty; 
others who maintain that it has indulged in inexcusable blackening 
of innocent reputations. Professor Wild examines the Committee 
from both points of view 


The Un-Ameri- 
can Activities 
Committee has 
received both 
praise and blame 
for its efforts. Its 
defenders have 
claimed that it 
has done a nota- 
ble job of ferret- 
ing out persons 
and organizations 
dedicated to causes hostile'to the inter- 
ests of the United States, and assert, on 
the Committee’s behalf, that if some per- 
sons are inconvenienced or made to 
suffer notoriety, that is a relatively small 
price to pay where the safety of the 
nation is concerned. 

The debate over the Un-American 
Activities Committee has been a hot one 
for some time, and undoubtedly the 
clamor will continue during the next 
session of Congress which begins this 
month. The Committee is composed of 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives and is charged by the House with 
the special task of probing for evidence 
concerning plots and schemes detri- 
mental to the public welfare. In the 
past, a similiar committee was headed 
by Representative Martin Dies, and 
latterly the chairman has been Repre- 
sentative J. Parnell Thomas of New 
Jersey. 

What has aroused the ire of the Com- 
mittee’s critics has been its procedures. 
People have been accused before the 
Committee, it is alleged, without any 
advance warning to the individuals so 


named. When, for example, one of the 
accused—let’s call him Mr. A—appeared 
before the Committee to testify on his 
own behalf and was present along with 
his accuser, a self-confessed ex-Com- 
munist, he was granted no opportunity 
to question the latter or to challenge his 
testimony, he declares. Also, he says that 
the Committee members seemed to be 
on intimate terms with the accuser, ac- 
corded him special favors and helped 
him along with gentle questions and fre- 
quent reminders. 

Mr. A had held responsible positions 
in both the government and in private 
organizations. Suddenly, he says, a man 
he barely remembered having met cas- 
ually twelve or fourteen years before 
flatly told the Committee that Mr. A was 
a member of the Communist party. 
When someone categorically said that 
he knew Mr. A more than a decade ago 
as a fellow-Red, at a time when his home 
was a gathering place for a host of 
friends and acquaintances, how could he 
go about demonstrating that the charge 
was false? That, said Mr. A, was his 
problem, and he was allowed no time, 
he declares, to secure counsel or to 
gather data to refute the charges. Why, 
he asks, should the Committee seem to 
believe the words of an ex-Communist 
and cast doubt upon the veracity of a 
citizen who until then had had an hon- 
orable and unblemished record? That 
was what bothered Mr. A. It was his 
word against that of his accuser. 

Many contend that Mr. A made a 
rather poor case for himself at the Com- 

[Continued on Page 24] 


Payson S. Wild, Jr., is Professor of Government and Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences at Harvard University as well as the author of books on international law. This article 
marks the conclusion of his second year of writing this column on current affairs. 

In the February issue, "What Goes On Here" will deal with the problems involved in the 
occupation of Japan where, says Professor Wild, a fundamental question of policy is still to be 


decided. In spite of the apparent smoothness with which the occupation is being managed by 
the eleven-power Far Eastern Commission, the problem of whether or not Japan is to be com- 
pletely de-industrialized must be solved before the plans for that country's future, as well as our 
own, can be considered settled. 
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APRICOT: PEACH PEAR 
YOULL LIKE ALL THREE ZA 


No other fruit drinks like 
these "Juicidrinks"! Made from 
fresh, ripe California fruit espe- 
cially selected for nectar use! 

à Distinctively. .delicious and. 
. healthful as beverages and in... 


punches, salads, sauces, dress- 
ing, sherbets, desserts. 
m -—A c — Á  — 


[| APRICOT-VANILLA PUDDING 


- 
| I When making a quickie vanilla pudding from 


one of the prepared mixes, use apricot nectar 1 
[| for the liquid! Adds new, sparkling flavor! 


RICHMOND-CHASE CO., San Jose, Californ 
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Chili Sauce Potato Casserole makes good use of leftover mashed potatoes 


POTATOES ARE POPULAR 


They’re cheap too. These prize-winning recipes dress them up 
inexpensively to fit into low and moderate food budgets 


To get the most out of potatoes, cook them 
in their jackets when possible. Scrub them; 
boil until tender; drain and shake over low 
heat for a few minutes. If you want to mash 
potatoes cooked in their jackets, an easy 
war is to put them through a ricer or food 
mill. Do a few at a time, and remove peel 
before adding more potatoes. 


CHILI SAUCE POTATO CASSEROLE 
Costs 27 cents (December 1948) 
4 servings ^ Woman's Day Kitchen 
1/4 cup chopped 


green pepper 
1/3 cup shredded 
sharp cheese 


1 onion, minced 

8 cups mashed 
potatoes 

1/4 cup chili sauce 


Add onion to seasoned mashed potatoes 

and place in greased 1-quart casserole. 

Cover top with chili sauce, green pepper 

and cheese. Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., 
about 20 minutes until lightly browned. 

Mrs. George W. Weekes, 

Monrovia, California 


POTATO NOODLES WITH 
TOMATO SAUCE 


Costs 47 cents (December 1948) 
4 to 6 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 


2 cups mashed 
potatoes 

1 egg, grade B 

1 teaspoon salt 

About 1 cup sifted 
flour 

1 clove garlic 

1/4 cup margarine 


2/3 cup canned 
tomato soup 
1/4 cup tomato 

aste 
2 bay leaves 
1 cup shredded 
sharp cheese 


4 


Mix cold potatoes, beaten egg and salt; add 
flour to make fairly stiff dough. Roll out 
1/4 inch thick on floured board; cut into 
1-1/2-inch squares. Drop into boiling salted 
water; add garlic and boil for 10 minutes; 
drain and remove garlic. Melt margarine 
in skillet, add tomato soup, tomato paste, 
bay leaves and 1 cup water. Simmer for 15 
minutes; remove Ls leaves. Alternate 
layers of noodles and sauce in greased 
1-1/2-quart casserole. Sprinkle cheese over 
top. Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., for 10 
minutes. 

Mrs. Tony Dalzotto, Gary, Indiana 


TEXAN POTATO SALAD 


Costs 34 cents (December 1948) 
4 servings | Woman's Day Kitchen 


4 medium potatoes |1/4 teaspoon 

l can consommé pepper 

l clove garlic 2 tablespoons 

3 tablespoons minced parsley 

tarragon vinegar |2 tablespoons 

2 tablespoons oil minced onion 

1 teaspoon salt | 1/4 cup grated 
Parmesan cheese 


Cook potatoes until tender in consommé 
with garlic; drain and remove garlic. (Save 
liquid to use in soups or gravies.) Dice po- 
tatoes while still hot. Mix remaining in- 
gredients together to make dressing. In 
bowl, alternate layers of warm potatoes and 
dressing. Cool to room temperature, then 
cover and chill in refrigerator several hours 
or overnight, Serve salad on lettuce or other 
greens. 

Mrs. Smith Patterson, Omaha, Texas 


POTATO STRIPS WITH CARAWAY 


Costs 16 cents (December 1948) 
6 servings Womans Day Kitchen 


2 tablespoons bacon | 2 se caraway 
fat see 
l onion, diced 


Salt and pepper to 
6 medium potatoes 


taste 
1/4 cup water 


Cook onion in bacon fat until yellowed. 
Add potatoes which have been cut length- 
wise into strips 1/2-inch thick, carawa 
seed, salt, pepper and water. Cover, coo 
slowly until potatoes are tender. 
Note: Soup meat or other leftover meat 
may be added to this recipe. 

Mrs. Edna Rosner, Seaford, N. Y. 


ERIK'S POTATOES 
Costs 17 cents (December 1948) 
4 to 6 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 


4 cups diced 1-1/2 teaspoons 


rutabaga prepared 
8 cups diced horseradish 
potatoes 1/2 teaspoon 
1 teaspoon salt paprika 
1/4 teaspoon s tablespoons 
at 


pepper 
Cook rutabaga in a little boiling water until 
barely tender. Add potatoes and remaining 
ingredients; cook for 20 minutes; add salt 


to taste. 
Mr. Erik Pollak, Seattle, Washington 


FRIED POTATOES WITH CHEESE 
Costs 35 cents (December 1948) 


6 servings — Woman's Day Kitchen 
2 quarts thinly 8 tablespoons bacon 
sliced raw fat 
potatoes Salt and pepper 
2 onions, chopped |1 cup cubed sharp 
cheese 


Cook potatoes and onions slowly in fat, 
turning occasionally until well browned and 
tender; add salt and pepper to taste. Put 
cheese over potatoes and heat slowly until 
cheese is melted and coats the potatoes. 
Mrs. Ada C. Forget, New Bern, N. C. 


NEW CONTEST 
Using Canned Vegetables 


Tell us how you use canned vegeta- 
bles. Do you have interesting ways 
of combining these kind-to-the- 
budget foods or adding them to main 
dishes? Send in one or more of your 
recipes making good use of canned 
vegetables. We plan to print the 6 
recipes considered best by our judges 
in the April issue of Woman’s Day. 
Each winning recipe will be awarded 
a $10.00 prize. 

Send your entry, postmarked no 
later than January 15th, to Food Con- 
test Editor, Woman’s Day, 19 W. 
44th St., New York 18, N. Y. Please 
print or type your name and address 
and don’t forget to say “I authorize 
you to use my material.” 
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Stationery 


Envelopes 


Gift and 


Cards for 
Everybody 


Decorated, 
Colorful 
Correspondence 

Notes 


“Scripture Tert” Cards 
and Other Cards 
jor All Occasions 


Handsome 

Gift Wrappings; 
Matching Tags, 
Folders, Seals 


“Petal Script” 
with Decorated 


“Thank You” 


Richly Decorated 
“Blossom” 
All-Occasion Bor 


NO WONDER FOLKS 
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Lovely “Peony” 
All-Occasion Boz 
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.-- These Exquisite Doehla Greeting Cards 
and Stationery Assortments Sell on Sight! 


ERE’S a friendly way to make a fine income, 
H spare-time or full-time—without taking a 
regular job or putting in regular hours! All 
you do is SHOW lovely new Doehla All- 
Occasion Greeting Card and Stationery Assort- 
ments to your friends, neighbors, or co-workers. 


These Fine Arts Assortments are so exception- 
ally beautiful that folks will be delighted to give 
you big orders.. Their exquisite designs and glow- 
ing warm colors . . . soft satin puffs and other 
rich looking novelty features . . . will delight 
everyone who sees them. NO EXPERIENCE IS 
NEEDED-our Free Book shows you how even 
beginners make money right from the start. You 
make up to 50¢ on each $1 box; even more on 
bonus orders. 


You Make Money—and Friends, Too 


Everyone in your community sends out greeting 
cards of all kinds, throughout the entire year. The 
total number of these cards would amaze you if you 
ever added them up. That's why it's so easy to make 
good money and new friends, merely by showing 
something that everybody wants—and buys—anyway. 
Many church groups and clubs also use this same 
highly successful method for raising funds. 


. Yours for Free Trial—Everything You Need 
to Start Earning Immediately 


Mail the Free Trial Coupon NOW —without money 
—and we will send you everything you need to begin 
earning money right away. Complete details about 
excellent profits, extra bonuses. Lovely sample assort- 
ments on approval. You also get Free Samples of the 
new "name-imprinted" and monogrammed personal 
stationery, and the richly decorated "Petal Script" 
stationery. 

Also FREE—New Book Telling 
How Any Beginner Can Make Money 


If you mail the coupon now, we will also send you 
a free copy of our helpful new book that shows many 
friendly, pleasant ways for any beginner to make 
money. It tells money-making real-life experiences of 
people just like you. 

So mail the coupon today. There is absolutely no 
obligation. If your friends don't "snap up" these 
beautiful samples—and ask for more—return them 
at our expense. Don't miss this fine opportunity to 
beat the rising cost of living. To make new friends 
—to add really substantial spare-time cash to your 
income — mail this coupon NOW. 


HARRY DOEHLA CO, Studio D26, 
Fitchburg, Mass. (or Palo Alto, Calif.) 


Read How People Just Like You 
Earn Good Money This Friendly Way: 


Just a few of the hundreds of letters written to 
us by friend-winning, money-making Doehla 
representatives. 


Earnings Pay for Children’s Clothes 

“I have two small boys. About a year 
ago I began to need little things for the 
boys, but I couldn’t afford them. I read 
your ad, sent for samples, and the extra 
money earned paid for more than the 
boys needed. I am now saving to help pay 
for our home.” — Mrs. Donald Hance, 
Bristol, Penna. 


Mrs. Hance 


Makes Money—and Friends Too 

“The cards were so attractive they sold 
on sight and I had a time trying to hold 
on to the sample boxes you sent me. My 
friends and co-workers were happy to ex- 
amine the cards, gave their orders unhesi- 
ptinaly. It is indeed a pleasure making 
friends as I go along on this new venture, 
aside from my regular duties.’’—Miss 
Mary M. Pasciucco, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Pasciucco 


"Like a Friendly Call on People" 

"I have only a few hours a week to 
devote to selling Doehla Cards, but the 
contacts made in those few hours have 
been so enjoyable—and very profitable 
when figured in dollars-and-cents, and in 
happiness passed on to other people. Fact 
is, I don’t consider it WORK; it seems 
more like a friendly call on people. They 
seem so fascinated with the Boxed assort- 
ments.’’—Mrs. Alma B. Carver, Erie, Pa. 


Mrs, Carver 


Mail. Free-Trial Coupon—Without Money or Obligation 


" 


HARRY DOEHLA CO. 
Studio D26, Fitchburg, Mass. 

(or Palo Alto, Calif.) 

Please rush to me — for FREE 
TRIAL—sample box assortments on 
approval, money-making plan, and 
extra profit-bonus offer. Also send 
Free Stationery Samples, and Free 
Book, ''How to Make Money and 
Friends —Sbowing Doehla Greeting 
Cards.” 


FREE BOOK 


This valuable new 
book shows easy ways 
for any beginner to 
make money! It is 
filled with practical 
help, showing how 
others are finding it 
simple to make 
friends and money 
inthis field (without 
the slightest bit of 
previous experience) 
and how you can, too. 


Address. 
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State... 
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Packed with 
Nourishment 
and Flavor... 


BRING ON ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 
for breakfast and you make 
a hit with everybody! Use 
your favorite recipe, adding 
Y, cup Sun-Maid Raisins 
(Seedless Nectaror Seedless) 
for each cup of All-Bran. 


> Fresh, sugar-saving Sun- 
Maid Raisins have a won- 
derful way of pepping up 
muffins, low-cost desserts 
and other economy dishes! 
Rich in iron, calcium and 
phosphorus, Sun-Maids add 
nourishment as well as fla- 
vor to your meals. Buy a 
box today — for cooking, 
baking and good eating! 


FREE 
Recipe 
Book 


Write Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers 
of California, 
Dept. WD-14, 
Fresno, Cal., for 
your 32-page 
recipe book. 


FIRST CHOICE 
Jor FLAVOR 
and ENERGY 


FOUND MONEY FOUND money se 


Nee accumulates faster in any 
household than those odds and 
ends we tuck away so nobly, fully deter- 
mined to use later. The most familiar 
items in these cherished hoards are old 
sheets and pillowcases, nylon stockings 
we can’t seem to part with, and of course 
clean, nicely shaped boxes. So we tried 
our hand at some practical salvaging. 


1. Old sheets have endless remaking pos- 
sibilities. From one we made this gay 
and practical petticoat, using Woman’s 
Day pattern 3127 (sizes 10-20, 25 
cents). We added 4% yards of inexpen- 
sive eyelet edging to bottom of ruffle. 


2. From a torn pillowcase edged with 
crochet, we made a perky tea apron. The 


pillowcase was split down the center and 
the crocheted edge used for bottom of 
apron. We made it 17” long, gathering 
top to 15". From the remaining good 
fabric, we made a belt, 2" x 14" finished, 
and ties, each 4" x 36" finished. 


3. We've found that old nylons woven 
together have a wonderful texture. 
About 40 old stockings were used to 
make this smart boxy bag. Other mate- 
rials were % yard beige felt, 4 yard beige 
sateen, % yard X" beige cording and a 
quart berry box. 

We made a felt bag first, which fits in- 
side the box and extends 4X" above it. 
The bag was lined with sateen, and a 
drawstring casing for the cording was 
made 1%” from top. A felt handle, 
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1%” x 24” finished, was lined with sateen, made a paper pattern, using the diagram 
and ends attached to felt at center of as a guide. (Each small square repre- 
two opposite sides, 5” from top edge. sents 1” square.) Body of apron was cut 
The felt was inserted in berry box and from pillowcase and trim from scraps 
cemented to it. Then a piece of felt was of cotton. We think the machine-stitched 
cemented to bottom of box on outside. name a helpful trick for school use. 

We cut a triangular gore out of the re- 
inforced portions of stocking tops so that 
they wouldn’t be thicker than stocking 
bottoms, turned in cut edges, and 
twisted each stocking tightly. We wove 
them on an old picture frame 6” longer 
than length needed to go around the 
box. First, both ends of each stocking 
were ‘thumbtacked to the frame—alter- 
nating tops and toes, with stockings 
placed very close together—until we had 
enough width to equal the depth of the 
box. The rest of the stockings were 
woven across, starting at top edge of ` 
frame and stopping 5” from bottom 
edge. The top edge of weaving was 
machine-stitched several times and 
trimmed close to stitching; bottom was 
cut with 2” of unwoven stockings left 
on. The weaving was wrapped around 
box and fastened at one corner; with 
a small crochet hook we wove the 2” 
ends into those on stitched side. They 
were tacked in place. The weaving was 
tacked to felt at top and bottom of box. 
This same technique could be used to 
make a matching belt. 


4. A handy container for crochet thread 
or kitchen string was made from a small 
oatmeal box. We covered box and lid 
separately, with % yard red oilcloth. Lid 
and bottom of box were edged with 
green plastic tape, from which we also 
made initials. We made a hole in center 
of lid for string or crochet thread. Two 
holes were punched in box on opposite 
sides, 1" from top. A handle, made from 
X" cord, 18" long, was pulled through; 
the ends knotted on inside. 


5. Another old pillowcase made a cover- 
all apron for kindergarten tots. First we 


NEW TRICK 
WITH HOT DOGS! 


FE Spread the every- 
day frankfurter 
m M with lots of French's 
Mustard, roll in fine 
H cracker crumbs, 


brown slowly 
under broiler, 
turning once, 


|! FREE! New Recipe 

Book—"'Dining Delights.” 

Send your name and ad- 

\ Pune prerane? | dress to The R. T. French 
p renc 

: MUSTAR, Company, 1496 Mustard 

` St., Rochester 9, N. Y. 


SMOOTHER — CREAMIER! 
Largest Selling Prepared Mustard in U.S.A. today 


Also made in Canada 
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RADIO by JACK CLUETT 


Next time you applaud that trick dog act on television, don’t be 


surprised if the star performer turns out to 


B* all odds, the hottest thing on tele- 
vision is Milton Berle, emcee of 
“Texaco Star Theater,” at 8 o'clock 
(E.S.T.) Tuesday, over WNBT. This 
is not to be confused with his Wednes- 
day night radio show which is not nearly 
so sensational. Last year I took Berle 
to task for putting out blue material at 
a benefit show in Madison Square Gar- 
den via television. I said he should have 
been promptly cut off the air, and so 
he should. It is far more ‘pleasant for 
me now to report that Berle is not only 
the greatest emcee in television but that 
virtually singlehanded he is the “Texaco 
Star Theater.” 

In case you haven’t had the thrill of 
viewing this hilarious hour of vaude- 
ville, let me tell you that in addition to 
running the show Berle takes an active 
part in practically every one of the acts. 
If there are jugglers on the bill he jug- 
gles. If there are acrobats he tumbles. 
He sings with singers, dances with 
dancers, does sleight of hand with ma- 
gicians and I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that he could more than hold his own 
with a pack of trick dogs or trained 
seals, 

“Texaco Star Theater” also features 
the top commercial in television to date, 
and I say this mindful of the outstand- 
ing Lucky Strike job on this medium. 
Sid (“Tell ya what I'm gonna dew") 
Stone, the midway pitchman, comes on 
stage to sell Sky Chief gasoline and 
Havoline motor oil in such an amusing 


be the amazing Milton Berle 


manner that you're actually sorry to see 
him fold up his keester and git. What 
a complete turnabout this is from the 
average radio commercial which is 
about as palatable as a dose of ipecac. 

Television may still be in its infancy 
but thanks to “Texaco Star Theater" it's 
now big enough for long pants. 


* * = 


Only time will tell, but I have a hunch 
that the more Fred Allen persists in kid- 
ding “Stop the Music,” the more popu- 
lar it will become and the higher its 
Hooper rating will soar. This fantastic 
giveaway, which doles out a king’s ran- 
som on ABC at 8 o'clock (E.S.T.) Sun- 
day night opposite Bergen (8-8:30) and 
Allen (8:30-9), has played hob with 
the two comedians popularity. Last 
spring "Stop the Music" was spotted as 
the culprit responsible for knocking 
Allen into 38th position. This was a 
mighty uncomfortable berth for radio's 
top comic and could mean only one 
thing—money speaks louder than words, 
even funny words. 

Dragging up his heaviest artillery 
this fall, Fred loaded it with the deadli- 
est ammunition he could find, leveled 
off at the enemy and fired point blank. 
Whether or not the bullets will ricochet 
remains to be seen. In any event, the 
Allen barrage consists of a bona fide Na- 
tional Surety bond which guarantees 
that any listener who misses out on a 
"Stop the Music" prize because he was 


listening to Allen will receive the equiv- 
alent in cash or merchandise up to the 
value of $5000. The offer, while good for 
any giveaway which might be on in 
competition, is obviously aimed at STM 
listeners. 

Im sure that if I had never listened 
to STM before Fred's offer was made, 
a team of horses couldn't prevent me 
from dialing over to Bert Parks’ “roulette 
wheel" to find out what all the shootin* 
was about; and, human nature being 
what it is, I might just possibly be so 
intrigued that I'd stay put, leaving Fred 
and his surety bond cooling their heels 
on NBC's front porch. 

As a matter of fact, doesn't this new 
device, with its implication of financial 
benefits, put Allen's show in the same 
category as its arch rival? Has the time 
come when the popularity of all radio 
programs will be determined by the one 
which offers the largest cash guarantee? 
Will Eddie Cantor outdo his opposition, 
"Break the Bank," by insuring his lis- 
teners against loss? If this is to be the 
future pattern we may soon find our- 
selves listening to Lum "n' Abner not be- 
cause the two rustics are amusing but 
because they guarantee their listeners 
$64 as well as insurance policies cover- 
ing fire, theft, collision, boiler explosion 
and crop damage. As Bing Crosby re- 
cently cracked, there ought to be a pro- 
gram called “Stop the Money” in which 
they give away music. 

[Continued on Page 22] 


WOMAN'S DAY 


Now my winter washes 
have a 
summer look! 


NEW 


AMAZING 
WHITENESS ! 
THE NEW DUZ GETS YOUR WHITE 
THINGS THE WHITEST WHITE 
YOULL GET WITH ANY 
SOAP ! 


The greatest improvement in soaps 


today is in 


Yes, the most sensational, most won- 
derful improvement is being made in 
soaps today—and the new Duz has 
it! You'll be amazed! 


The new Duz gives a radiant new 
whiteness to the dingiest, time-yellowed 
towels and sheets—even adds extra 
whiteness to your brand-new white 
things! Indoors or out, they'll dry the 
whitest white you'll get with any soap! 


But that’s not even the half of it! The 
new Duz does your heaviest wash— 
overalls, work shirts, everything— 
fast and clean! Why, there isn’t a soap 
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NEW DUZ! 


on earth that beats Duz at getting 
out dirt! 


And yet, with all of this, theenew Duz 
is safer for colors than any other lead- 
ing washday package soap. What's 
more, it actually gives your pretty col- 
ored washables— dresses, play clothes. 
undies—an amazing, radiant new 
brightness! Yes, they'll look gayer, 
fresher than ever! 


So get the new Duz today —try it for 
all your next big wash. No other lead- 
ing washday soap is so tough on dirt 
yet so safe for colors! ; 


AMAZING 
CLEANING POWER! 
THE NEW DUZ CANT BE BEAT 


BY ANY SOAP ON EARTH AT 
GETTING OUT DIRT / 


GREATER 
SAFETY FOR COLORS 
ONLY THE NEW DUZ- OF ALL 
THE BIG-NAME WASHDAY 

SOAPS-IS SO FAST, SO ++ 
THOROUGH, YET SO e 


THE FINEST DUZ: \ 
THERE EVER WAS 
...in the same | 
familiar box? 


M 


IN THE 
FAMILY WASH! 
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By SALLIE BELLE COX 


THE 
HOLLYWOOD 


PICTURE 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
ROY DOTY 


Perhaps it doesn't matter who's shooting whom 
in a Horse Opera but, in case you care, here's 
one libretto that should be helpful 


AREE seeing “Blood On The 
Moon" I think I understand per- 
fectly why Westerns are called Horse 
Operas. Without an outline, handbook 
or boy guide, it's practically impos- 
sible to know what all the shooting is 
about, and who is double-crossing 
whom or why. Maybe with all the 
feverish activity of barroom brawls, 
cattle going on rampages, figures 
skulking through the shadows, and 
horsemen thundering by at odd in- 
tervals to the musical whizz of bullets, 
you're not supposed to care what it's 
all about so long as people keep shoot- 
ing and charging about. Me, I'm the 
simple-minded sort who at least likes 
to think I know what's what, and for 
the benefit of any others with my 
peculiar mental twist I submit the fol- 
lowing libretto of "Blood On The 
Moon." 


(I missed the first five minutes, but 
a friend explained that nothing 
much happened up to then. Robert 
Mitchum was nearly trampled to 
death by some cattle marching by on 
the double, lost his horse, rejected a 
job with a rich cattleman, and was 

- warned to leave the country by the 
same gent who didn't like "No" for 
an answer.) 

Mitchum, on horseback, is slowly 
approaching a quiet stream, but this 
placid scene is rudely shattered by a 
shower of bullets and he immedi- 
ately goes into action with his trusty 
rifle, not registering any particular 
surprise or concern. (I was worried 
about the horse, and wondered why 


the hero didn't scram for shelter but, 
apparently, that isn't considered the 
sporting thing to do in a Western.) 
Mitchum amiably stays put and keeps 
shooting back. The camera shifts at 
this point to his assailant, a blonde 
(Barbara Bel Geddes) in fringed 
cowboy trappings, dodging bullets in 
irritation between taking determined 
aims with her rifle. The playful skir- 
mish ends with the girl resentfully 
retreating into the stream while her 
target throws back his head and 
laughs in good-natured tolerance. 
(Girls will be girls.) 
Mitchum rides on until he reaches 
a ranch where he's greeted by a chap 
with a leveled shotgun who tells him 
to “Git Goin’.” This hospitable greet- 
ing produces only a casual glance 
from Mitchum as he slings himself 
out of the saddle and ambles toward 
the house. A girl flutters out through 
the door and he hands her a note, 
saying it’s from her father. The chap 
with the rifle snarls “Well, you've 
given her the note, now git goin’,” 
but before Mitchum can “git,” the 
blonde cutie with the fringed outfit 
darts out from behind a shed and 
again starts taking pot shots at 
Mitchum who calmly stands and eyes 
her quizzically as the bullets practi- 
cally clip his ears. Cutie Pie is per- 
suaded to stop her high jinks by Sister 
and “Git Goin’” who scold her for 
being so impulsive and naughty. 
Mitchum  laconically mounts his 
horse and rides off, his complacence 
unimpaired by this singular demon- 
[Continued on Page 22] 
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We make you this remarkable offer be- 
cause we want to acquaint you with a 
brand-new plan that means money saved 
for you—the Pillsbury Extra-Value Cou- 
pon Plan. 

This continuing plan is simple and 
quick. You save the Pillsbury Extra-Value 
Coupons packed with all Pillsbury prod- 
ucts. Send them in with cash and get 
whatever fine articles you've chosen—at 
a price well below the ordinary retail price. 


Isn't this plan worthwhile in these davs 
of high prices? Just wait till you read the 


(WITH EXTRA- 
VALUE COUPON) 


GIVES YOU A QUICK START TOWARD A COMPLETE TABLE SERVICE 


Simply stunning! Gleaming Original 
Rogers Silverplate—the exclusive “Lady 
Ann” pattern—madeby W m Rogers Mfg. 
Co. Get the first 3 pieces now (including 
hollow-handle knife) with this special in- 
troductory offer—save Pillsbury Extra- 
Value Coupons for com plete “Lady Ann” 
lable service. 


Extra-Value Premium Booklet you'll get 
with your silverware! Compare the low 
prices for the fine articles shown in the 
booklet with the prices you’d pay 
for them elsewhere. See for 

yourself how much you'll save! 


So order your silverware set 
today. Get a head start toward 
a complete new table service. All you do 
is cut out the order blank . . . enclose 
any Extra-Value Coupon from any Pills- 
bury product . . . plus S1 in cash. You'll 
be delighted when you receive your lovely 
silverware in return! 


ORDER BLANK 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Box 1191. Dept. C. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Enclosed is $1.00 in cash, plus any Extra-V alue 
Coupon from any Pillsbury product, for which 
please send me the 3-piece Original Rogers Silver- 
plate "starter" set as described. 


Name rc ur T eI 
Address 


void wherever licensed, regulated, prohibited or specially taxed. 


This offer and coupon are valid only until April 1, 1949 and are D City. 
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An exchange of opinions and practical experience 


by our readers — for our readers 


NEIGHBORS 


Edited by DOROTHY BLAKE 


T’S a badly upset old year that hobbles out, and the fresh new one may also 
show many signs of weariness and bewilderment in the coming twelve 
months. But someway I feel a sustaining sense of reassurance and security in 
the homely, everyday activities that keep going on, in spite of political, economic 
and emotional strains—the sewing for the children, the washing and ironing for 
the family, the cooking of simple, heartening food, the planning and making 
of gardens, the sharing of our homes in welcoming friends and neighbors. 
The New Year holds promise of all these things, and they are lodestars. 


Mrs. Carter made the Easter suits 
her two daughters so proudly model 


Right Next Door 

The title of your department caught 
my eye as I was listening to the radio 
with half an ear—something about Korea. 
On a whim I looked up "Neighbor" in 
Webster and found “A person who lives 
near another—not far off.” And I found 
myself asking, "But how far is far?" 

When I was a child, my doctor father 
used to put his instruments and medi- 
cines into a saddlebag and ride out into 
the country, making his rounds. If he 
went the forty-five miles to the state 
capital, it took two, or more likely three, 
days to get there. When I was married, 
we had a car that ran easily twenty miles 
an hour. The trip to the capital took less 
than half a day—if our tires held out. 
Now a plane buzzes over in ten minutes. 
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People used to say, "Oh, that doesn't 
concern me. It's too far away." Meaning 
what? Years ago we heated our houses 
with wood from our own wood lots. 
Some of us still do. Now many use gas 
or oil piped from Texas. When an ax 
and our own muscle solved all our fuel 
problems, it really did not matter much 
to us—except for impersonal interest— 
what Russia did in Persia. Now it may 
mean keeping warm or freezing. Oil is 
fuel. The mileage is still the same; but it 
isn't so far to Persia—or Iran—now. 

A radio commentator, seeking first- 
hand information on affairs across the 
world, hops a plane, and in two or three 
nights we hear his voice as usual, talking 
from Stockholm, or Cairo, or Bombay. 


He is not far away—not even beyond the 
sound of the human voice. 

So when people say of Bulgaria, or 
Greece, or Kenya, "That doesn't concern 
me. It’s too far away, I’m more interested 
in my neighbors," let us ask them what 
they mean. How far is far? 

ANNIE C. LEAVENWORTH, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Spring in Winter 

Last year, as soon as the crumpled red 
and green paper was thrown in the 
wastebasket and the Christmas tinsel 
and decorations put away for their long 
rest, I began my spring sewing. During 
January, February and most of March, I 
made my sewing machine hum, making 
dresses and even summer pinafores for 


On a lonely winter day, Mrs. Leavenworth's dog, John, adopted the family 


WOMAN'S DAY 


Future football hero, Justin Beck, will score with Mary Clare cheering him 


my two daughters and myself—that is I 
finished them, all except sewing on but- 
tons, making buttonholes, putting in 
hems or doing other handwork. 

Then came April and May—during 
those lovely months I would go outside, 
sew on the buttons, make buttonholes, 
put in hems, etc., while my little daugh- 
ter, then only about two, played near by. 
How we both enjoyed the warm sun- 
shine! 

MRS. J. FRANK CARTER, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Loaf of Bread 

In the past six months, I've discovered 
the fascination of working with yeast. 
Bread-baking seems to me to be the most 
creative kind of housework. Perhaps it 
is the joy with which the children greet 
those crusty brown loaves hot from the 
oven. Or the enthusiasm with which my 
husband sniffs the kitchen odors as he 
exclaims, "What a wife! Fresh bread!" 

Nor have I ever found a gift that is as 
happily received as a loaf of bread. And 
what a nice present it is—perhaps a coffee 
cake for the neighbor who has overnight 
guests, a loaf of bread for the friend just 
back from the hospital. 

And I love to call my friends and say, 
"Come on over. I've just baked bread"— 
fresh bread with butter and jelly, or 
maybe cinnamon toast. People seem to 
like it better than cake or pie. 

No wonder bread through the ages is 
the symbol of stability and home. Its 
goodness in nutrition and flavor is a joy 
to the creator and the consumer. 

MRS. THOMAS M. BECK, Homewood, III. 


Bring Your Thimbles 

I recently gave a baby shower for a 
young friend and invited twelve guests, 
asking them to bring their thimbles. 
When they arrived, I gave each a block 
of white material 9" x 9", on which was 
traced a simple animal outline design. 
Each embroidered her square in blue 
outline stitch and then initialed the 
block. I later put these together with 
blocks of a pink and white flowered ma- 
terial, using the same for back of quilt. 
It measured nearly 36" x 54". The seam 
lines were outlined in blue and the quilt 
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tied with the floss. 
My idea was entertainment as well as 
a group gift. Of course we each gave an 
individual shower gift also and, with 
cake and ice cream, had a pleasant as 
well as profitable afternoon. 
MRS. ELLA KING, Morgantown, W. Virginia 


Picture Books from Discards 

Now that Christmas, with its ava- 
lanche of cards and tinsel ribbons, is 
over, I would like to pass on an idea 
which has given a friend and me many 
hours of enjoyment and relaxation, as 
well as giving pleasure, and perhaps re- 
lief from pain for a short time, to many 
children during the past four or five 
years. 

While experimenting with making a 
scrapbook, designed for use in a hos- 
pital, the thought came that a book like 
that was too heavy for little fingers to 
hold. Selecting a card with a bright Santa 
Claus, I tore it carefully along the folded 
edges, discarding the printed message 
and handwriting, but saving the picture, 
and also the blank section. Then taking 
nine other cards approximately the same 
size, but different subjects, I cut them to 
the same size as the one chosen for the 
cover. Three holes were punched along 
one edge, and the ten cards tied together 


with Christmas ribbon or colored cord, 


thus forming a small book. Now the 
booklets contain birthday, convalescent, 
anniversary, Valentine and Easter cards, 
in fact, any picture cards, friends gladly 
contributing them, and ribbons, through- 
out the year. Small writing pads, of fif- 
teen pages each, are made from the blank 
sheets by cutting pages to corresponding 
sizes, punching one hole in the center 
top and tying them together. These, to- 
gether with small ends of sharpened 
pencils, are also distributed. 

Thousands of these booklets have been 
distributed to young patients in hospitals 
and children's homes, and I have also 
given them to restless children on buses 
and in meetings, thus keeping them tem- 
porarily entertained. In one hospital, the 
librarian distributes them when making 
her rounds with her cart of books, and in 
another one a box of them is kept on the 


desk of the head nurse in the children's 
clinic, as well as distributed in the chil- 
dren's ward. 

MRS. BERT CHASE, Lodi, N. J. 


Atomic Leisure 

There is much talk of the destructive 
power of atomic energy, but another 
atomic problem also faces us because we 
are promised greater leisure when this 
energy is widely used. Much leisure is a 
wonderful and often, as well, a danger- 
ous thing. So many seem to have no 
inner resources to help take up leisure 
hours. It seems to me that we parents 
should try to give our children these 
inner resources that they may make the 
most of their lives. Here are the things 
I am trving to do for my children: 

1) Teach them to see. There is so 
much beauty in ordinary things if we 
can only see it. Once we learn to find it, 
we have one key to happiness. 

2) Teach them to hear. It's all in 
training the ear to catch the overtones. 

3) Teach them to read. Everyone 
learns to read but many never learn that 
reading can be the key to all the wonders 
of the world. There is little that you can't 
find out and enjoy if you know how to 
read. Leave the letters and sounds to the 
teachers. Just teach the fun of reading 
to your children. 

4) Teach them to do. There is no 
greater satisfaction than holding in your 
hands something you have made. There 
are so many fascinating skills that it's a 
shame that many people never acquire 
even one. 

Before we try teaching these things to 
our children, we should learn them our- 
selves. 

MRS. E. W. WYMAN, Greenfield, Mass. 


Three dollars will be paid for each letter 
published and one dollar for each brief, 
practical Neighbor suggestion quoted 


from letters submitted. Address Dorothy 
Blake, Neighbor Editor, Woman's Day, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


West Virginia air feels good to 
Mrs. King and her youngest grandson 
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Cpinco—the One, and, Ony.— 
Discovered this Better Baking Secret: | 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY CAKE 


(Makes 2 nine-inch layers) 


Follow directions carefully, be sure to use 
Crisco, and we promise you a lighter, richer, 
moister, more tender cake. The Crisco Cake 
Method is different—that's why it's sure-fire! 
Measure into bowl (All measurements level): 


2VA cups cake flour 24 cup Crisco 

(sifted before measuring) 1 tsp. salt 
134 cups sugar Ya cup milk 
Blend by hand or in mixer 2 mins. Now, stir 
in: 


3V2 tsps. double acting baking powder* 
Add: Y2 cup milk - 3 eggs + 1 tsp. vanilla 


Blend by hand or in mixer for 2 mins. Pour 
into 2 layer pans (9" x 144” deep) rubbed 
with Crisco and lined with waxed paper. (For 
smaller pans, fill half full, bake cup cakes 
with remaining batter.) Bake in moderate 
oven (375?F.) for 30-35 mins. Cool; frost with 
creamy icing. 


*With tartrate type use 414 tsps. 


Musical bars from “Happy Birthday To You''—by 
permission of the copyright owner,.Clayton F. Summy Co. 


x Fix PL TS 


ka light! - t tihtn! — Ha made, with, Cisco ! 
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Make a cake the Crisco way and you ll 
never go back to old-fashioned meth- 
ods, old-fashioned shortenings! 


You see, pure. all-vegetable Crisco has 
a wonderful baking secret you find in 
no other type of shortening. And all 
Crisco’s famous Success Cake recipes 
are built around that secret. What does 
that mean to you? Lighter, richer, moist- 
er, more tender cakes than you'll get 
with any other type of shortening, or 
ordinary recipe! 


It’s quick! A Success Cake takes -í min- 
utes to mix! There’s no creaming, no 
long. tiresome beating. It's foolproof! 
Crisco's Success Cake method gives 
you better cakes every time! 

Of course, pure. creamy Crisco adds 
goodness to any cake, any recipe. But 
for cakes at their best, use Crisco plus 
the Success Cake method. Try //' Dis- 
cover another reason why more women 
cook with Crisco than any other vege- 
table shortening! 


use CRISCO 


ITS DIGESTIBLE! 


WOMAN'S DAY 


Young tinger 
Te 


By ELAINE WHITE 


It's never too soon to start caring for a child's hands. 
Peggy Sage, manicure expert, says that to insure well- 
groomed adult hands, nail care should be as automatic 
as toothbrushing for the child. She points out that we 
are influenced more than we realize by hands; that, for 
example, a doctor's neatly trimmed, ‘immaculate nails 
inspire confidence. For this reason, hand care is just as. 
important for a boy as for a girl. 

Most mothers find that once a week is often enough 
for a simple “manicure”—perhaps after the evening bath 
when the child's hands have been scrubbed and he is 
relaxed and sleepy. But remember that his skin and nails 
are very sensitive and should be treated gently. If he is 
once hurt he will not want to have his nails touched again. 


l. Scrub the child's hands well with a soft nailbrush, cleaning gently 
around and under the nails. During his bath is a fine time for doing it 


EIGHT EASY STEPS 
TO NAIL CARE FOR 

A CHILD—BOY OR GIRL— 
FOUNDATION FOR 


HANDS TO BE PROUD OF 


AS AN ADULT 


5. Dip cotton-wrapped orange- 
wood stick in cuticle oil and 
press cuticle back gently. Start- 
ing at nail base, work up and out 
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2. With scissors pointing away 
from child, cut across each nail, 
then diagonally at the sides. 
Don't ever cut into the corners 


6. Gently massage cuticle oil 
into the skin around nails. This 
will keep it soft and will also 
tend to discourage hangnails 


3. File his nails lightly toward 
the center ( not back and forth ) 
with thin emery board to smooth 
the edges and prevent tearing 


7. Cover an orangewood stick 
or toothpick with cotton and 
slide it gently sideways just un- 
der the tip if any grime remains 


4. Buff lightly in one direction 
only to smooth down the ridges, 
using powder polish occasion- 
ally for an inconspicuous gleam 


8. Rub hand lotion in well to 
keep his hands from chapping. 
A child's skin needs protection 
particularly during the winter 
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Yes, and so easy on the purse, too. .. because this menu 

calls for several attractively priced Ann Page Foods. 

Better get acquainted with Ann Page Foods... for grand 
eating. All are carefully made to tried and true recipes... 
and of only choice ingredients. They're not only delightful 
. . . but downright economical . . . and cost less than other 
nationally famous brands of comparable quality. They're 
made in A&P's own modern Ann Page food factories and 
brought directly to you. This eliminates many unnecessary 
in-between expenses and you share the savings. 


ANN PAGE 


FOODS 


Among the quality famous Ann Page Foods 
ere also such favorites as Sparkle Puddings, 
Macaroni Products, Preserves, Jam & Jellies, etc. 


Pte 
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OF SERVICE 


COSTS LESS THAN 51« PER SERVING* 


Bonnie Bean Soup Quick 'n' Easy 
Mixed Green Salad Spaghetti Platter 
Lime Gelatin Dessert 


] tbsp. fat 1 onion, chopped 
1 cup diced celery 3 cups tomoto jvice 
1 can Ann Page ] tsp. salt 


Boston Style Beans Yq tsp. pepper 
Cook celery and onion in fat in covered 
saucepan for about 5 minutes. Add 
beans and tomato juice. Cook over low 
heat for 20 minutes. Put through a 
coarse sieve. Add salt and pepper. Heat 
and serve. 5 servings. 


QUICK 'N' EASY SPAGHETTI 


PLATTER 
2 cans Ann Page 2 cups soft bread crumbs 
Prepared Spaghetti Va tsp. Ann Page 
2 tbsps. fat Prepared Mustard 
1 onion, chopped 1 Ib. chopped beef 
1 garlic clove, chopped 1 egg, slightly beaten 
2 tsps. solt Va cup milk 


Saute onion and garlic in fat. Add re- 
maining ingredients except spaghetti. 
Mix well. Shape into balls, saute in 
fat until brown all over. Cover pan last 
5 minutes to cook through. Heat spa- 
ghetti and serve with meat balls, Gar- 
nish with parsley. 5 servings. 


*Cost based on prices of ingredients at A&P 
Super Markets at presa time. 


3 STYLES: BOSTON, 
PORK 'N' BEANS, 
AND VEGETARIAN. 


READY-COOKED, IN A 
RICH, ZESTY SAUCE. 


asap ua. o 
LIME FLAVOR 


YOUR CHOICE OF 6 
TEMPTING FLAVORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEOMBRUNO-EJSDI 
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Drape is crisscrossed in front, then in back—and the short ends 
tucked into folds. At left, turban drape is crossed in front, 
brought to the back and tied like an ascot 


T cope with the frozen ears and wispy curls produced 
by wintry blasts, we asked Frank Brady, designer, to 
dream up this exotic turban for us. It has high style and 
high comfort at a midget cost, and it takes only minutes 
to make. We love its versatility, too. In various fabrics, 
it can be worn smartly for daytime, sports or evening. 


We made ours with a crown of orange velveteen and a 
contrasting gray wool jersey drape. The materials used 
were: a % yard remnant of 54” jersey; a scrap of velveteen, 
10%” x 10%”; a strip of muslin, 4" x 15"; % yard of 1” gros- 
grain ribbon; a little cotton batting; and a small side comb. 


To make this turban, cut two jersey strips on bias as shown 
in Diagram A. (Each small square represents 1” square.) 
Then cut velveteen in shape shown in Diagram B. Match- 
ing notches, seam jersey strips together. Roll-hem all edges. 
Then gather along seamline to 6" and fasten gathers by 
stitching strip of ribbon over seam on inside. Make a roll 
14" long by covering cotton batting with muslin strip. In 
center the roll should be 3" around, tapering to nothing at 
each end. To make the velveteen crown, lay the roll in a 
horseshoe shape, along the curved edges of the velveteen 
(on the wrong side). Then tack the edge'of the velveteen 
over the roll to cover it (Diagram C). Hem the straight 
edge of velveteen. Attach comb (Diagram C). Stitch the 
straight edge of velveteen crown to the edge of jersey strip 
between points marked “X” on Diagram A. Now the turban 
is ready to drape. 
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How to put on 


SKID CHAINS 


Not the easiest job in the world for a woman— 
but if you have to tackle it, follow these steps 


by ELISABETH SILVERMAN 


For driving on snowy winter roads, chains provide a much- 


needed margin of safety. They help prevent skidding and 


eid co cut down braking distances by 40 or 50 per cent, accord- 

1 Untangle chains and lay out on garage floor ing to the National Safety Council. With chains on, moder- 

as shown—side of chains with end-link prongs ately slow driving is essential. At too-high speeds, chains 

(see inset) turned up. You may wish to wear are not effective and when broken can damage the car 
thin gloves and plastic cuffs, kneel on old carpet by banging against the fenders. 


(For tips on other winter-driving equipment, see page 120) 


2 After jacking up car so that tire is 3 Arrange chains over tire in approxi- Inner fastener must be locked first. 
off the floor, pick up chains and lay mately position shown above, so Close-up shows beginning step: 
them over tire, prong side still up. Width that inner and outer fasteners of chains chains held in position, then hook end of 
of chains is roughly centered over tire can be reached and locked conveniently fastener passed through first link below 


5 To complete inner fastening, hook After the inner fastener is done, This spring-coil device, called a 
is turned up, then pushed back outer section of chain is worked into spreader, should always be used if 
through movable link called slide lock position and then locked in the same way possible. It takes up slack of the chains 
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Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you how 


the only Automatic Washer with Live-Water action 


gets clothes far cleaner — spins them drier, too! 


Your Frigidaire Dealer has 
something to show you that's 
really different — Live-Water 
washing! It isn't just a differ- 
ent name-— it's an entirely dif- 
ferent principle of washing 
clothes bright-clean automatic- 
ally. And you can't find Live- 
Water action like this any- 
where but in the Frigidaire 
Washer! 

Rhythmic as the tide, sudsy 
water surges through and 
through every inch of your 
clothes. Rolling currents of wa- 
ter carry the clothes from top 
to bottom of the tub — without 
any pulling or rubbing against 
metal to cause undue wear. 
That’s how Live-Water wash- 


Want to know how to get clothes 
really clean automatically? 


ing getsclothes cleaner, cleaner, 
clean! It's thorough action, yes 
— yet soap-bubble gentle with 
fragile fabrics. And that's 
equally true of Live-Water 
rinsing, Live-Water re-rinsing! 

All of this happens—auto- 
matically—at the touch of a 
dial. Your hands need never 
touch water—not even when 
you lift out the clean, bright 
clothes. The Rapidry-Spin gets 
them really damp-dry, lighter 
to lift—it spins more water out 
of clothes than most other 
washers, far more! When the 
laundry's done your Frigidaire 
Automatic Washer cleans itself 
and turns itself off —automat- 
ically, of course. 


Visit your Frigidaire Dealer today to learn about the only really dif- 
ferent automatic washer. And ask to see all the new models of the 
Frigidaire Refrigerator, the complete line of Frigidaire Electric Ranges 
and all the other Frigidaire appliances for pleasanter living. Look up 
the name of your Frigidaire Dealer —in Classified Phone Directory; 
or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


Listen to Frigidaire's New Lum and Abner Show, Sunday nights. 
See newspaper for time, station. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Automatic Washer 


Imagine — many clothes are dry enough to iron immediately ! 


Wash with your little finger — just touch this dial Live-Water Washing is safest—keeps clothing ris- Porcelain finish wipes clean—a damp rag 
and your Frigidaire Automatic Washer does the ing and falling freely through sudsy water, cleans the exterior easily. The rustproof 
rest! Or, for special jobs, you can hand-control allowing minimum contact with even the tub finish resists scratching, grease and dirt. 
the laundering cycle —lengthen, shorten, repeat, itself. That's why it's so easy on clothes — no The interior is porcelain, too — self- 


skip any operation you wish. pulling or yanking by metal parts. cleaning, needs no attention at all! 


(Advertisement) 


Addie Stewar 


Recipe File 


Worlds of grand peach 
recipes arrived this 
month! Four have 
been chosen for my 
permanent file. Con- 
gratulations and Cali- 
fornia Gift Cartons 
go to: Mrs. Charles 
A. Federer, Bethel, 
Connecticut, for Peach 
Kuchen; Cecil Hinton, : 
Hinton, West Virginia, : E 

for Peach Patties; Jane Kay Worthington, 
San Francisco, for Ginger Peach Cup- 
cakes; and Mrs. A. Romas, Laurelton, L. I., 
New York, for Peach Party Dessert. 


Meantime! Another new year with 1000 
meals to plan. But thank goodness for 
canned cling peaches...those big bright 
beauties from California! The family loves 
eating them. I love working with them. 
They're so sunshiny looking ... so soft 
and luscious...so full of just-picked peach 
flavor! And so useful! 

Many's the time I've spooned them right 
from the can into company dessert dishes 
and got raves from my guests. Also, I've 
broiled them with meat loaf, hamburger, 
pork sausage to help s-t-r-e-t-c-h servings. 
They’re a natural for salads, of course. And 
even in baking, these bright beauties keep 
their golden color and luscious flavor. 
Here's my new time-saving recipe for old- 
fashioned peach upside down cake. Family 
tested, voted "delicious". See if you don't 
agree it's a dandy: 


Peach Glaze Cake 


14 cup butter or margarine 
15 cup brown sugar (packed) 
14 teaspoon cornstarch 
134 cups sliced canned cling peaches 
5 to 6 maraschino cherries 
1 cup milk or water 
1 pkg. Dromedary White Cake Mix 


Spread soft butter in bottom of deep, 
round, 9-inch pan or skillet. Blend brown 
sugar and cornstarch together thoroughly 
and sprinkle over butter. Arrange well- 
drained peach slices and halved cherries 
in pattern on sugar. Stir 4 cup milk into 
contents of package of white cake mix; 
beat 1 minute. Blend in remaining milk 
and beat 1 minute longer. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350 degrees F.) 60 to 70 min- 
utes. Invert pan immediately to remove 
cake. Serves 9. 


Send us your “pet” way of serving canned 
cling peaches. If it's used, we'll send you 
a special California Gift Carton contain- 
ing 2 cans of plump, sweet cling peach 
halves, 1 can of dainty cling peach slices, 
1 can of luscious, ready-mixed fruit cock- 
tail. Address your letter to Addie Stewart, 
260 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Copyright 1949, Cling Peach Advisory Board 
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TWELFTH YEAR 


FOURTH ISSUE 


Margaret Maze Craig 


Robert Fontaine 


P. 
Alan Devoe 


Our Contributors Margaret Maze Craig (“And Never Been Kissed," pages 


32-83) started writing seriously during the war while waiting for her husband's 
return from the Army, though she admits to filling innumerable notebooks 
with stories at the age of nine. A Home Economics graduate, she practices 
now on her husband and young daughter in a ten-room house—but for house- 
keeping purposes she finds it convenient to ignore the rooms on the third 
floor. . . . Lois Taber (“Borrowed Baby,” page 37) studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work after her graduation from Mt. Holyoke and 
then spent three years as a case worker in the Children's Aid Society. After 
her own boys were born she “borrowed” the Winnie she writes of. . . . 
Among his other activities, Robert Fontaine ("Trials of Aunt Bertha," page 
31) has been a police reporter, art editor, accountant and radio script writer. 
His stories have been printed in more magazines than you could shake a 
stick at and his book, The Happy Time (Simon & Schuster), is now the basis 
of a weekly radio show in Canada. He's currently working on a novel. ... 
Alan Devoe ("Live Now!" page 47) has been devoted to natural history from 
boyhood. He's a contributing editor of Audubon Magazine and editorial con- 
sultant in natural history for the Reader's Digest, besides contributing a 
monthly department on the subject to the American Mercury. His books 
include Phudd Hill, Down to Earth and Speaking of Animals (Creative Age). 

In case the Bernard DeV oto article, “Water Runs Downhill" (pages 42-43), 
inspires you to go forth and do battle for conservation, the Izaak Walton 
League is a good organization to get in touch with for information on the 
work being done to prevent floods and soil erosion, in addition to concrete 
details on what you can do to help. Their national headquarters are at 31 
North State Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. Recommended reading on the subject 
includes The Road to Survival by William Vogt (Sloane Associates) and Our 
Plundered Planet by Fairfield Osborn (Little, Brown). 

We felt a kind of proprietary interest, as well as a mild glow of pride, as 
we looked through the new book of cartoons by Helen Hokinson, When Were 
You Built? (Dutton). We discovered that it was dedicated “to James Reid 
Parker whose captions have inspired most of these drawings.” W.D. has 
published several of Miss Hokinson’s drawings and, of course, Mr. Parker’s 
“Small World” is one of our monthly columns. S 


Rest Your Weary Head Commuters are a special 
kind of people, usually possessed of more dogged endur- 
ance than the rest of us. We know one who twice daily 
submits to the train trip between home and office and 
we know that she usually manages it in satisfactory fash- 
ion. One evening, though, after a particularly strenuous 
day at the office, she collapsed into her seat on the train 
and fell sound asleep—didn’t wake up till the train 


WOMAN'S DAY 


"And let the people renew 
their strength: let them come 
near; then let them speak." 

ISAIAH 41:1 


A Z | N E F O R W O M E N 


reached the station before her own. Rubbing her eyes sleepily, she looked 
up to see the stranger who had shared her seat watching her as he arose 
and reached for his hat. "Think you can carry on alone now?" he asked, as 
he vigorously brushed her powder off the shoulder of his coat. 


x 


4---------———------4--- 


“Q@peration Safety”? If youre civic minded enough to want to do something 
about traffic accidents, invest or get your club to invest 50 cents for a copy 
of “Promoting Traffic Safety.” This is a booklet that will show you how to 
set up a community program. It has been distributed to over 250 charted 
and affiliated councils and you can learn about it from your local council or 
state safety organization, or buy your copy from the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Picture Talk Ou: cover girl is Eilene Janssen, a fifth- 
grader who has been a model from the time she 
was ten weeks old. She has appeared in a number 


_of motion pictures and received a government cita- 
tion for her work in the USO. 
You may remember Andrew Wyeth, who painted 
the winter scene on page 36, for “The Lighthouse” 
in the December 1947 issue and “The Broken Wall” 
in the October 1946 issue. He hasn’t been exactly 
idle in the meantime. He recently bagged second 
prize, $1000, in the annual Carnegie Institute ex- 
hibit known as “Painting in the United States” to Andrew Wyeth 
add to his large collection of art trophies. 
Looking Baek For any mother who pioneered with 
a her young in those early days of the progressive school, 
es there’s a nostalgic fascination in reading Caroline Pratt’s 
x I Learned From Children (Simon & Schuster). We went 
ri» through the fire as one of Miss Pratt's City and Country 
School parents, and we must say it has left us with a 
permanent feeling of inadequacy. But if one can judge. 
by a superb group of graduates, the self-confidence which 
we parents lost in the process seems to have been passed on to the offspring. 
And that's probably as it should be. 
Who's Telling Whom? We've been brooding a lot 
lately over a paragraph in the Fall Hairstyle Forecast 
of The American Hairdresser. Shuddering at the thought, 


the author recalls the days when, "before the dressmakers 
asserted themselves to the public, women consulted no 
one about style." He cheers up, though, as he rallies the 
hairdressers onward with the battle cry of the present: 
Nowadays, he says, “you no longer execute as told, you 
design as fits. You are the authority, you are the pacesetter." 

That item clears up a lot of things that have been bothering us. In a none- 
too-subtle way, hairdressers (to say nothing of dress manufacturers and 
their cohorts) have been telling all of us that we don't know what we want, 
couldn't possibly guess what we ought to wear and mustn't be trusted to 


d 
: 


2. Tabasco-flavored 
(extra zest but not hot) 


choose the styles we should have. The more we think of it, the crosser we .. Ritter Chili Sauce Relish 
get and we will probably cling with fierce loyalty to the first one of the Ritter White Label Pork and Beans 
tribe who consults us as to what we'd like. We'll tell him, too. COPYRIGHT 1949, P. J. RITTER CO., BRIDGETON, N. J, 
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stration of gratitude for having ridden 
miles to deliver a note. 

We next see him entering a typical 
Western town while dark figures in the 
shadows eye him suspiciously and mut- 
ter among themselves. He saunters into 
a bar, and eyebrows are lowered all over 
the place. He strolls up to a table of 
glowering grizzle pusses, and after a few 
brief words of chitchat, the table is sud- 
denly overturned and fists are flying in 
all directions. This tussle is broken up 
by the sudden appearance of the boss 
(Robert Preston) of the grizzle pusses 
who, it turns out, is also an old pal of 
Mitchum's. "He's one of us, Boys!” he 
announces cheerily, and the boys sheep- 
ishly growl and resume their drinking 
and dark muttering. The boss then in- 
troduces Mitchum to a partner who's 
also a government agent on the side, 
the wrong side of course, and the 
partner openly expresses distrust of 
Mitchum. (Nobody trusts anybody, and 
nobody likes anybody, in a Western.) 
Mitchum departs, and a few friendly 
shots are fired at him in the darkness 
of the street. (I think the shots were 
at him but I can't remember exactly 
whom or where they came from.) Be- 
tween dodging bullets, he secs the girl 
from the ranch who didn't shoot at him, 
riding heck for leather past the bar, 
pausing only long enough to toss a rock, 
which obviously bears a message, 
through the window. (This is the only 
form of special delivery in Westerns; 
the crash of the shattered glass replaces 
the sound of a doorbell. Saves time.) 

The next skirmish is a real produc- 
tion, something about an awful lot of 
aggravated cattle being thrown into sud- 
den reverse by gunmen who don't own 
the cattle, but want to, I guess. Anyway, 
the cattle look pretty angry and fright- 
eningly numerous and in a terrible hurry 
to get where they aren't supposed to 
be. They take over at this point like 
the chorus in a big musical show, and 
do some fancy legwork against a back- 
ground of clouds of dust embroidered 
with fiying bullets, and hemmed in by 


THE HOLLYWOOD PICTURE 
[Continued from Page 10] 


yippee-i-aying men on horseback. (For 
a while, I couldn't tell which side 
Mitchum was on, and it didn't seem to 
matter much as nobody liked him any- 
way except his old pal whom I didn't 
trust, but he was in there riding.) 

When the dust clears, a horse comes 
rushing back for his oats, dragging his 
rider, daid as a doornail, and a solemn 
group gathers around and says he'd been 
a real nice young feller, which I don't 
doubt he was. Mitchum gallops off to 
tell the boy's father what happened. 
(This confused me even more as I 
thought they were on different sides, 
and it seems I was right. After Pop 
(Walter Brennan—a standard fixture in 
practically any Western) has bawled 
him out for going to the trouble to tell 
him and express sympathy (nobody ever 
says "thank you" for anything in a 
Western), Mitchum mournfully rides off 
by himself, heading for the Lone-Star 
State, feeling pretty lonely himself, and 
apparently rather fed up. But his old pal 
catches up with him at a tavern, and 
suggests they have a friendly quick one, 
and it's quick all right, for before you 
can say "down the hatch" they're locked 
in each other's arms and it don't look 
like love. They slug each other with re- 
volvers, broken bottles, an occasional 
bare fist, and an assortment of chairs 
and tables, and when they're both prac- 
tically pulp, the old pal's gunman takes 
aim at Mitchum's back, but somebody 
behind him aims better, and he bites the 
sawdust. It's Pop who's turned up to 
save Mitchum, but he'll have no_ part 
of his thanks, and gives him another 
surly bawling out before Mitchum stag- 
gers off, with a final farewell sock at his 
erstwhile pal. 

Mitchum, obviously wanting to be 
friends with somebody, goes back to the 
father of the girls (it’s his cattle all the 
horseplay’s about) and offers to be on 
his side against his ex-pal, but the old 


guy coldly rejects him and tells him to 
"git goin’.” Doesn't trust him. Mitchum 
“gits,” but the daughter who'd earlier 
used him for target practice goes after 
him, and stoutly announces she'll stick 
to his side until he returns to convince 
her father he's all wrong. Mitchum re- 
turns with her, as otherwise he can't 
get rid of her, and having been taken 
into the fold, goes off to double-cross 
and kidnap the double-crossing govern- 
ment agent. They sleep in the snow of 
the Rockies, hit the bottle, and exchange 
unpleasantries until the old pal turns 
up with a small posse of gunmen and 
an Indian who succeeds in stabbing 
Mitchum in the stomach, which doesn't 
look good, but Mitchum manages to get 
on his horse and hits the trail. Pretty 
soon he's stretched out on a cot in a 
shack while Pop and Cutie Pie fire out 
the windows at what looks like a sur- 
rounding battalion. Between loading 
her rifle and eluding bullets, Cutie Pie 
tosses curt words which indicate love 
over her shoulder at Mitchum, and Pop 
grunts almost kindly noises between 
shots. Mitchum rises from the couch, 
grabs a gun, and decides to make a 
sortie from the shack and surround the 
enemy. (As he seemed to have nine lives, 
this didn't appear to be an entirely im- 
possible feat.) 

Now I'm not going to tell you how 
it ends, and who's left alive, if anybody. 
I think you should have some curiosity 
left, and aside from a few minor com- 
plications such as the daughter who 
double-crosses her father for a man who 
double-crosses her, etc., I've told you the 
whole story, and I hope this libretto will 
help to avoid any confusion in your mind 
about what's happening when you see 
the picture. It took me time to figure it 
cut, and I like to help others. 

After the smoke had cleared and the 
dust rolled away, I shook my head to 
free it of any loose bullets, and decided 
that “Blood On The Moon" was a darned 
good Western, and that I enjoyed every 
moment of it. Hoping you will do the 
same. THE END 


LISTEN HERE 
[Continued from Page 8] 


It seems to me that a much better 
solution to the ever-growing menace of 
giveaways has been reached by NBC 
whose recently adopted code goes to the 
very heart of the matter. "Any refer- 
ence,” they say, “. . . to any product or 
service under any trade name, or lan- 
guage, sufficiently descriptive to identify 
same is . . . considered as advertising 
copy and, as such, a part of and included 
in the total time allowances as herein 
provided." 

Couched in simple language, this re- 
form means that the time consumed in 
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mentioning the names of prize donors 
—steamship and airplane lines, fur 
stores, trailer, icebox and washing ma- 
chine companies, watch and jewelry 
manufacturers, and all other brand 
names, shall be deducted from the total 
time allotted to the sponsors’ own com- 
mercials. In other words, if a sponsor 
has a total of five minutes at his disposal 
in which to sell his own product, and 
the recitation of the trade names of the 
18 or 20 prizes which go to make up 
the payoff consumes four and a half min- 
utes of this total time, the sponsor then 


has only a half minute left in which to 
hawk his own goods. This is hardly 
enough time in which to spell the name 
of his product backwards let alone send 
you scurrying to the corner grocery 
store. A sponsor, forced by the NBC 
code to lay out $20,000 for the loot he 
once got for free just by mentioning an 
endless list of trade names, wil now 
think twice before scheduling any give- 

away programs. 
ABC and CBS, riding the crest of the 
giveaway fad, are not likely to follow 
[Continued on Page 24] 
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NEWS 


Try it! Love it! Woodbury in new, large 
BEAUTY-BATH SIZE! Lavish with creamy 
lather...extra-mild. Rich with a smoothing 
beauty-cream ingredient. Leaves shoulders, 
arms, all your skin satin-soft. Skin specialists 
make Woodbury — bath-size and facial size 

— make it for the skin alone. Count on this true 
beauty soap for—a softer, sweeter complexion! 
—a "beauty complexion" all over! 


Do you know —the trick of a quick 

“pick up" bath?...a relaxing bedtime bath? 
See the booklet, “For You—a Beauty 
Complexion All-over”, wrapped with 
Bath-Size Woodbury 


JANUARY, 1949 


» /ora Beauty Complexion all-over! 


WOODBURY 
^ BATH-SIZE 


SKIN'S DREAMY-SOFT— 
AFTER A WOODBURY 
FACIAL COCKTAIL! FIRST, 

CREAMY-LATHER MASSAGE. 
— THEN RINSE WARM 'N' 

COLD. SKIN SPARKLES... 

LOOKS SMO-O-OTH! 
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[Continued from Page 22] 
NBC's policy, and it may be that noth- 
ing short of a Federal Communication 
Commission ruling will make these two 
holdouts sit up and take notice. 


| IDA es 


Little gems of misinformation gathered 
from the nation's radio quiz programs 


Q (Break the Bank)-Tll name one of 
a pair of lovers, you name the other. 
Anthony and — — —? 

A—Eden. 


Q (Cinderella Weekend)—Love flies out 
the window when — — — knocks at the 
door. 

A— Relatives. 


Q (Winner Take All)-In teaming such 
names as Damon and Pythias, Romulus 
and Remus, what name do you team 
with Castor? 

A—Oil. 


Q (Dr. I. Q.)—What is oleo? 
A—A swiss yodel. 


Q (Tello Test)—Who invented the tele- 
phone? It sounds like the ring ot the bell. 
A—Ringling. 


Q (Noah Webster Saysj-A Mexican 
hairless is a dog without what? 


mittee hearing. A lawyer himself, Mr. 
A concedes that he tried so hard to an- 
swer honestly about happenings a dozen 
or more years before that he qualified 
his answers with remarks such as, “As 
far as I can remember,” or “To the best 
of my knowledge.” In print these looked 
evasive when set against the ex-Com- 
munist’s categorical assertions. But, 
queries Mr. A, do you recall who visited 
your house at social functions in 1935? 
Would you remember just what routine 
you went through when you disposed 
of a certain piece of property in 1936, 
especially if you were intent ‘on more 
engrossing matters at the time? 
Continuing the account of his side of 
the story, Mr. A says that in supposedly 
secret sessions with him the Committee 
swore that none of his statements would 
be made public, yet the next day, ban- 
ner headlines from coast to coast pro- 
claimed his remarks. Records of the pro- 
ceedings, though handed out to the 
press, were not made available to him, 
he states, except after the expenditure 
of a great deal of effort and money. The 
result of all this, according to Mr. A’s 
friends, has been that a distinguished 
former public servant had his reputation 
ruined and hag suspicion cast upon his 
character all because the Un-American 
Activities Committee encouraged a 
former Communist to make what Mr. A 
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A—Fleas. 
Q (Cinderella Weekend)—What is a list 


of dishes served in a restaurant called? 
Bill of what? 
A—Bill of Rights. 


Q (Surprise Package) What is the best 
way to keep the juice of an apple pie 
from running over onto the oven shelf? 
A—Bake a cake. 


Q (Welcome Travelers)—At a formal din- 
ner, where do you place the bread and 
butter plates? 

A—Under the bread and butter. 


Q (Cinderella Weekend)—What is an 
armada? 
A—The song you sing about your school. 


Q (Double or Nothing)-What is an 
aviary? 
A—A place where aviators sleep. 


Q (Cinderella Weekend)—What is the 
name of a soap made of olive oil and 
named after a province in Spain? 
A—Castoria. 


The following people, whose Quiz 
Fizzles bore the earliest postmark of 
those printed above, have received 
checks for $3: Mrs. S. N. Douglass, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Mrs. C. W. Mayott, 
Easthampton, Mass.; Mrs. Frank W. 
Hains, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mrs. James 
Gillespie, Jr., Dunkirk, Ind.; Mrs. James 


WHAT GOES ON HERE 
[Continued from Page 8] 


maintains were completely irresponsible 
remarks. The danger, as Mr. A’s par- 
tisans see it, is that what happened to 
him could happen to anyone. If the Un- 
American Activities Committee permits 
witnesses, no matter what their back- 
ground, to make sensational charges 
against anyone, then, i: is asked, what 
protection is there against the loss of 
good name and public respect? 
Summing this up, those who are ap- 
prehensive about the Committee’s oper- 
ations declare that the Committee is 
reckless in its procedures, and substitutes 
trial in the Committee room and in the 
press for legal and constitutional 
methods. Why then, it is asked, should 
not safeguards for individual rights be 
established and why shouldn’t the Com- 
mittee be curbed and made to function 
in a more restrained fashion? Those un- 
friendly to the Committee also question 
the value of its existence. These state 
that if anything really menacing is going 
on, the F.B.I. will look after it, along 
with the Department of Justice and the 
regularly constituted legal and judicial 
agencies of government. The Committee 
is thus accused of running a circus-like 
performance for political purposes, and 


Antolovich, Cleveland, O.; Mr. C. O. 
Harper, San Diego, Calif.; Mrs. Arthur 
Clemm, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Alsop, Salinas, Calif; Mary G. 
Armstrong, Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur 
Clemm, Wilkes Barre, Pa., (double win- 
ner); Mrs. Ethel Guterwill, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Mrs. Lauretta Swanson, 
Winsted, Conn. 


QUIZ FIZZLE RULES 


$3.00 goes to the first person who 
sends in each QUIZ FIZZLE printed 
in Woman’s Day. A QUIZ FIZZLE 
is a funny wrong answer given un- 
intentionally by an amateur contest- 
ant on a radio quiz program. Those 
submitted from small, local quiz 
programs, because of the few dupli- 
cates received, have the best chance 
of winning. 

In case duplicate QUIZ FIZZLES 
are received, the person sending the 


one bearing the earliest postmark 
will be paid. Our decision will have 
to be final. Entries must be submitted 


on a penny post card. Only one 
QUIZ FIZZLE to a card, please. 
None will be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Include the name and date 
of the quiz program on which you 
hear the QUIZ FIZZLE, and be sure 
to print your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
post card. Send to: Quiz Fizzles, 
Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 


of interfering in matters beyond its 
proper competence. And when the Com- 
mittee seems to accept at face value the 
statements of a man who admits that he 
was an enemy of the country at one 
time and to doubt the word of others 
who until that point had never been 
accused of anything harmful, then, it is 
asserted by Committee opponents, we 
are on the way toward the loss of con- 
stitutional rights and fundamental guar- 
antees. 

In addition, say the opponents of the 
Committee, good men cannot be in- 
duced to work for the government and 
highly qualified administrators and tech- 
nicians already on the public pay roll 
want to leave for private life as a result 
of what is regarded in some quarters as 
a hysterical witch-hunt. This is particu- 
larly true of scientists, it is claimed. 
Why, it is asked, should able physicists 
and chemists leave the security of their 
own laboratories to work for the govern- 
ment if they are to be exposed to the 
glare of publicity involved in the Un- 
American Activities Committee’s inves- 
tigations? 


But, on the Committee’s side, what 
can be said? In the first place, it is not 
a judicial body and does not pretend to 
be. Therefore, its backers maintain that 

[Continued on Page 95} 
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= FOR CHOCOLATE-LOVIN' FOLKS 
there's nothing like cooking with BAKERS / 


Famous for quality since 1780. No other 
maker in the world has had Baker's 
long, continuous experience in making 
chocolate and' developing recipes for 
cooking with chocolate at its best. 

"There's a Baker's chocolate product of 
superb flavor and texture for practically 
every chocolate use — each identified by 
the long-trusted Baker ‘‘Chocolate Girl" 
trademark. 

For dependable satisfaction, look for 
this trademark onthe chocolate you buy: 


“WALTER 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 


Division of General Foods Corporation 


Products of General Foods 


BAKER has made BETTER CHOCOLATE for over 168 years! 
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Ahhh! There she comes with more of those naturally 
good Gerber's. Tots certainly go for them—and doctors 
approve tbem. 


Lip-smacking Starts with the first tiny tastes of 

Gerber's Cereals (often baby's first spoon-fed food). 
Soon after, Gerber's Strained Soups, Fruits, Vegetables 
and Desserts bring delicious, nourishing variety. 
When baby graduates to finely chopped Junior Foods 
— you pay the same low price for Gerber's! 


Now! Gerbers Meats. Extra-good addition 


to your infant's meals. And all ready to eat! 
"v 


Theyre GEI Quality Beef! Veal! Liver! 


Far less expensive than home-prepared meats for baby! 


Gerber's Strained and Junior Meats come in ove size 
—at one modest price! 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT. MICH OAKLAND. CAL 


3 Cereals * 20 Strained Foods * 15 Junior Foods * 3 Strained Meats * 


FREE samples of 3 special 
Baby Cereals. Write to Gerber's. 
Dept. 11-9, Fremont, Mich. 
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Small World 

By JAMES REID PARKER 
DVENTURE comes so seldom to the 
man who longs for it, and so often 
to the man who doesn’t long for it, that 
it really seems as if Destiny must have 
a fondness for horseplay. One afternoon, 
some years ago, Destiny arranged for 
something rather special to happen in a 
Haitian jungle village, and to the last 
person in the world to welcome excite- 

ment. : 

Riding a burro in tropical mountains 
had been a doctor's idea of the right 
post-pneumonia convalescence for me. 
So I rode a burro through the interior of 
Haiti. Just outside a tiny settlement of 
huts with thatched roofs, I saw a sizable 
boulder with gently sloping sides and a 
plateau-like top. It commanded a view 
of a lush tropical valley with a line of 
purple mountains in the background, and 
there were enough reds, magentas and 
lemon-yellows close at hand to have sat- 
isfied Gauguin himself. The flat top of 
the boulder would be just the place for 
me to enjoy the plain meal I had in my 
knapsack. Having tethered the burro, I 
clambered up, and enjoyed the bread 
and cheese and the Gauguin view. 

A native came along the path and 
halted to take a good look at me. His 
expression seemed far from friendly. 

"Bon jour, mon ami,” I said. 

He continued to regard me with hos- 
tility. The United States Marines had de- 
parted from Haiti only a year or so be- 
fore, after having "pacified" disturbances 
in that republic, and I had found that 


| certain local elements weren't altogether 


grateful for such effective help. The 
newspapers at home hadn't made this 
point clear, however. 

More natives came along, and they, 
too, paused to inspect me carefully and 
with ominous frowns. 

"Bon jour, mes amis!" I called down 
to them, but I privately thought the situ- 
ation less than encouraging. 

I had finished my bread and cheese, 
and it was time for me to descend. Easing 
myself down the side of the boulder by 
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a slightly. different route from the one 
I had taken on my way up, I found| 
that an interesting sentiment had been 
painted, clumsily but with evident pas- 
sion, in huge capitals on this other side 
of the rock. 

"DEATH TO ALL AMERICANS!" 
the legend read, in French. 

Well, I suppose Richard the Lion- 
hearted might have enjoyed being in my 
shoes but he wasn't, unfortunately. 

Saying "Bon jour, mes amis" again, 
somewhat wanly, I walked toward my 
burro, praying hard. What I wanted 
above anything in the world was to be 
allowed to depart alive. (Whereas Rich- 
ard the Lionhearted presumably would 
have wanted the natives to try to start 
something.) 

Still looking at me with ferocity but 
saying nothing, and making no homicidal 
moves, they allowed me to mount the 
burro and proceed along the narrow trail 
that led into the wilderness again and, 
eventually, over the mountains. 

Even now, as I write this, I can recall 
how cosy and inviting the jungle looked, 
in the circumstances! | 


(E I bought a couple of acres of 
woodland in rural Connecticut, be- 
lieving that I had found an ideal spot 
for a week-end cabin away from the 
cares of a city job I had in those days. 
I made the clearing myself, principally 
for the exercise. But when I approached 
the builders with my amateurish floor 
plan, none seemed incliried to accept the 
contract, even though the Depression 
was still with us. They even seemed 
hesitant and embarrassed when I asked 
for a reason. Finally, one of the more 
forthright of the lot admitted what the 
trouble was. He said that none of the 
boys in those parts liked to work on 
what was known, unofficially, as “Cop- 
perhead Hill." 


HEN there was the time when ad- 
venture, all unwanted, came while a 
friendly game of Russian Bank was in 
rogress on board a freighter plowing 
be leisurely way across the Pacific. The 
passenger list consisted of four Siamese 
whose English was negligible, an Ameri- 
can gentleman in his eighties, and my- 
self. Of the limited ways of whiling away 
the time, the one I liked best was to play 
cards with the wireless operator in his 
shack. Occasionally he and I discussed 
my aged fellow-passenger and the ex- 
planation, already known to all, of his 
being among us. Infirm and failing, he 
[Continued on Page 88] 
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Rich Solid Colors 


LEARN HOW jou, too can have lovelier 
Reversible Broadloom Rugs like thesé, the pop- 
ular, money-saving Olson Factory-to-you way! 


It's All So Easy! Write today for the big, 
beautiful, FREE Olson Rug Catalog and Deco- 
rating Guide in colors that tells how your... 


Materials can be Sent at Our Expense 
to the Olson Rug Factory, where... 


By the Famous Olson Process, we 
shred, sterilize, sort, merge and re- 
claim the good usable wools and other 
valuable materials in discarded 
My, carpets, rugs and wool clothing 
By, of all kinds; then picker, 

: card, bleach, spin, re- 
dye and weave into 
4 lovely new, 
E. deep-tex- 


Choice of 54 A. 3 2 T = 


colors, designs 


OLSON RUG 
Please mail 


Reversible 
for Double Wear 


Your OLD RUGS, CLOTHING 


. « modern Reversible Broadloom Rugs 
that will give twice the wear and double the 
luxury underfoot. 


Sizes for All Neéds up to 16 feet wide, 
seamless and any length in:— 


Solid Colors 18th Century Texture 
Two-Tone Early American Leaf 
Tweed Blends Oriental Designs Ovals 


Over 2 Million Customers. Read praise 
from editors and women everywhere. 


We guarantee to please you 
or pay for your materials. Only from the Olson 
Rug Factory can you get genuine Olson Rugs. 
We do not employ agents or sell through stores. 


Mail Coupon below or 1c postcard today. 
See all the other fascinating rug colors, designs, 
decorating helps, model rooms. Full information 


OLSON RUG CO. “hese, New York 


Catalog in Colors 
e after Page of iatl iid m. 


CO., Dept. N-2. 
Qon RE Catalog FREE to 


Pog 


the 


Name... 


n By SUSAN 
BENNETT HOLMES 


NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 


We went to school with a wonderful girl who used to 
drop by our house and crack wise about our studying. 
“I hear you're real A-making," she'd say. "They're all talk- 
ing about it at the club!" Strictly for gags, this line was 
probably truer than we thought. For it's a safe bet that 
somewhere within two feet of us there was a club of some 
sort. Every single community has its complement of Or- 
ganizations, Bees, Circles and Groups. Every day in every 
way, your life is getting clubbier and clubbier. There are 
more clubs of teens than you'd met as a subteen. And as 
you graduate and move out into the older crowd, your 
availability expands. Crammed into the mailbox with the 
long letter you've been waiting for, will come not only a 
postcard announcing the next meeting of the Knitters and 
Purlers, but mimeographed letters from people who want 
you to become a member of a political club, to join the 
[Continued on Page 81] 
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The heck with a club whose sole function f 
is to preserve an inner circle f j 
and exclude the rest of the world 
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“Vermont Sugaring-off Party in 1850." Folks loved to invade the sugar camp and enjoy fresh-made maple sugar cooled in snow. ve M 
ys s 
We s 


he real maple sugar flavor 


youve longed for 


For Vermont Maid Syrup, our skilled blenders select maple 2 


sugar that-is unusually full-flavored; then blend it with * 
cane sugar. This blend gives you, at moderate cost, real 

maple sugar flavor that is uniformly rich and delicious. 

Enjoy Vermont Maid Syrup today. Your grocer now has ¥ is 


it in attractive glass jugs, ready for your table. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


au “ANE ~ MAPLE SUGARS 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Chait So pud Mut This api, 


Toast is toast, you say? Wait till you taste Marvel toast. M-m-m-m! . . . 
such crisp, golden goodness . . . such light, crunchy tenderness. 
You see, Marvel Bread is rich in quality and really fresh 
... dated fresh daily. Remember, when freshness fades, 
flavor fades. T'oday—buy Marvel—bread at its best. 
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The Trials 
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By ROBERT FONTAINE 


4 Ld 
On Sunday, Aunt Bertha dressed with great elegance, as she was taking a short trip with M. LaCour to taste his side of paradise 


Aunt Bertha was a very old lady of about forty when I was eleven. She 
came one day with a trunk full of hats and announced that she was going 
to visit with us. 

"How long?" asked my Uncle Louis, who hated company because it 
often interfered with his life of lying on the divan drinking wine all day. 
“A year or so,” Aunt Bertha replied coldly. 
My mother, who was a Presbyterian and a strict one like Bertha, was 
, delighted to have her with us. My father was indifferent. 
What a pity that M. LaCour “hei is certainly not here to aring pearls,” he said calmly. 

“What does that mean?” I asked. Papa was fond of French colloquialisms 

should be lacking in which were no part of my Canadian education. 

“She is here for some purpose.” 

“What purpose?” 


one quality—when otherwise “To become married,” Papa said. 
“How do you know?” 
he seemed the ideal “In the first place she is forty. In the second place she is a woman. The 


third place is of no importance.” 
To me, it did not seem that Bertha was with us to get married. She turned 
suitor for Aunt Bertha the front room, facing the street, into a millinery shop, and she used the 
large windows for display. All day she sat there making hats and selling 
them. She spoke very little at meals and then only of the weather or to 
censure someone in the vicinity she suspected of being ungodly. 
Ka My handsome Uncles Desmond, Felix and Louis, she ignored. 
Ww Maybe, as Papa said, she was not here to string pearls. In that case, I 
decided. she was here to make hats and for no other reason. 
I mentioned it to Papa one day. 
"Aunt Bertha does not act as if she wished to become married," I 
observed. 
“Which proves the point,” my father said, sipping his wine. 
[Continued on Page 84] 
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Johnny and Marty, I thought. We go together like lamb and mint jelly 


ILLUSTRATION BY GWEN FREMLIN 
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Mise 


_I mean, gym period is the last one in the morning, and 


i et 


|| don't know when it was, exactly, that I knew I 
liked this boy. I mean, we'd been all through high 
together, and here we were in the middle of the senior 
year. I'd never before noticed him much, one way or 
another, except to realize vaguely that he always sat 
two seats behind me. Not from choice, just because we 
were seated alphabetically, and that's the way it worked 
out, on account of he was Carstairs, and I was Campbell. 

Maybe it all started the day I came tearing out of 
gym class. I was in a terrif hurry. Someone had told me 
that the record shop downtown had the new Perry 
Como I wanted, and I'd thought if I hurried, maybe I 
could rush down and listen to it just once before lunch. 


“SES Taare t e 
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I figured if I allowed five minutes to get to the shop, 
five more for a once-through, I could make it home in 
ten more if I ran all the way. I mean, it usually takes 
me fifteen minutes flat from the school door to my own 
chair at the lunch table. Which explains everything. 
Because if I hadn't been in such a rush to make up 
that extra five minutes, I'd never have been going.so 
fast, and if I hadn't been going so fast, why then, I'd 
never have run smack into Johnny Carstairs, and if I'd 
never run smack into Johnny Carstairs so hard that he 
had to put his arm around me to steady me, why, then, 
I'd never have known how I felt about him. 
Yes, now that I think of it, that was the day it all 
started. 
I remember how he looked—very, very smooth. He 
.,:Was. wearing .a.red..pullover.sweater with a white B 
on it. Of course, even without the sweater, I knew he 
was a letter man. 1 hadn't gone to the high football 
games without knowing who the team members were, 
. but def. I couldn't help noticing how extra sharp he 
looked—kind of man of the world, and‘his words when 
I whammed into him were casual and sort of Cary 
Grantish. 
"Hey, woman," he said. "You'd better beep your horn 
if you're going to cut corners that way!" 


He grinned at me,a wide-mouthed grin, which lighted 
up his sort of homely face, and made him look kind of 
fascinating, like a Halloween jack-o’-lantern. 

I flipped the hood of my plaid jacket up over my 
hair—the jacket which had cost $11.95, and which I'd 
wangled from Dad for my sixteenth birthday. I was 
trying to think of something really clever to say to him, 
so that we could indulge in witty repartee, like they do 
in the books. But as usual, I couldn't think of any of the 
smart cracks I'd be able to think of an hour later. So I 
just kind of smiled wanly and said, “I will next time.” 

He threw me a salute and with a muttered “Gotta 
see the coach," disappeared through the swinging door 
into the gym. 

I forgot the Perry Como, and it took me twenty-five 
minutes to amble home, which sort of proves some- 
thing. I mean, twenty-five minutes instead of my usual 
fifteen, and I was thinking of Johnny Carstairs all the 
way. Funny, I'd never noticed how his eyebrows slanted 
in a reverse direction from most people's. And I'd always 
thought his eyes were brown, but I'd discovered, there 
by the gym door, that they were a scrambled green. 
His hair looked as though it had been combed with an 
egg beater, and it was the exact coffee-without-cream 
shade of my new wool dress. 

Johnny Carstairs! I thought. Johnny Carstairs!! And 
I prayed a little silent prayer, without being conscious, 
exactly, that I was praying. Please, let him like me! 

I wished I were seventeen. I felt, somehow, that once 
[Continued on Page 56] 
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PAINTINGS BY C. C. BEALL 


AMERICAN 
SUNDAY 


And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it. 


This is a Sunday in America. It is a com- 
fortable day. We do familiar things. We 
sleep later than usual. We dawdle through 
Sunday breakfast, the best meal of the week. 
Then church, and a day spent enjoying that 
which belongs to us—family, children, and 
the little worldly things we have bought with 


our work. 


Nine Fighters Buzz U. S. Plane... 
Foreign Ministers To Meet Again... 
Impassioned Plea to U. N. Assembly 
. . . Displaced Persons Await Trans- 
port . . . Foreign Secretary Delivers 
Ultimatum . . . 


We live Sunday simply. We like it. We are 
even aware of a warm sense of well-being. 
But, because glowing phrases are for orators 
and poets, we only vaguely sense that here 
is the fulfillment of man. To love and be 
loved. To bring up his children to be better 
men than he. To worship his God. To live 
secure from fear or want. 

These are the things at stake. Only peace 


can safeguard them. 
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Now there is frost 
upon the hill 
And no leaf stirring 
in the wood; 
The little streams 
are cold and still; 
Never so still 
has winter stood. 


GEORGE O'NEIL, “WHERE IT IS WINTER" 


PAINTING 
BY ANDREW WYETH 
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BORROWED 
BABY 


By LOIS TABER 


OR fourteen months I cared for a baby that wasn't mine. 

She wasn't adopted because she was due to go to some- 

one else. I just "borrowed" her for a little while and gave 

her the love and care she needed to make her want to stay 
on this earth. 

It all happened quite by chance. Two summers ago, a 
number of my friends had their third babies. My two boys 
were much impressed. Rob is six, Allen three. They wanted 
us to have one too—a little girl. Just like that. The fact that 
girls made to order weren't come by that easily did not faze 
Rob. He was sure there were babies who "cried all the time 
and nobody wanted." I was skeptical. But it was worth a try. 

I went to the child-placing agency in our city. There 
I found Rob was right. They did have babies. I was told 
that while waiting lists are long for adoption, homes are 
needed desperately for the short-time care of infants. 

It seems that often before a baby is adopted he has to 
stay somewhere. I had never thought of that. The baby's 
mother has to be sure she wants to give up her baby, or 
legal details need to be ironed out. Too, the agency has to 
have time to study the baby's development and personality. 
Then when the agency is ready to "fit" the baby and his 
adopting parents together, they can be more nearly sure of 
their belonging for life. 

Frequently before a baby goes to his adopting parents’ 
home, he is placed with a private family. The agency be- 
lieves that this way he gets his best start, rather than in an 
institution; that the warmth and affection that go with 
living in a family provide the best background for develop- 
ing the baby's personality and his relationships with people. 

So it happened that after a few meetings with the agency, 
^Winnie" came to live with us. It was during her fifth week 
of life—at three o'clock one afternoon in May. 

How can I describe our excitement? The boys were up 
an hour early and all morning long kept running in from 
play to see if she had come. To my intense relief a neighbor 
invited them for lunch. They went off happily enough after 
I solemnlv promised to call them. 

[Continued on Page 91] 


It takes a special kind of giving to 
mother a baby for just a little while — A 


—but the author found it rewarding © zà 
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By MARGUERITE KOHL 
and FREDERICA YOUNG 


YOUIH 
MEMORIAL 
CENTER 


N 1944, Columbia, South Carolina, like almost every other 

city with training installations near by, felt the war in 
terms of numbers. There were too many people for every 
bus, drugstore, movie, restaurant—there were just too many 
people for Columbia. The only place that wasn’t over- 
crowded was the home. Here, someone was always away, 
serving with the armed forces or performing the various 
civilian duties which helped the country but disrupted 
family life. 

Old enough to feel the change in their homes and in the 
city, and yet not old enough to do the war work of adults, 
high school students began to talk of having a place of 
their own which would always be open to them, where 
they could be together afternoons or evenings. For them, 
security came from being with those of their own age. 

A committee, made up of student representatives, was 
formed to discuss the possibilities of creating just such a 
place. These were farsighted youngsters, aware of their 
limitations as well as their abilities. 

. From the very start, they knew they wanted a center 
run by the students with the aid of some adult director 
who was not a teacher. And they were firm on the point 
that the enterprise was to be free of any city politics. 
What they had in mind could never be organized without 
the co-operation and approval of grownups, so the com- 
mittee compiled a list of the different kinds of people they 
wanted for an advisory board. No professional organizer 
could have been more shrewd and calculating in picking 
types essential to the needs of the center. 

As the committee saw it, the advisory board should in- 
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clude: a liberal-minded clergyman; a member of some 
city club such as the Rotary or Kiwanis; a representative 
of the YMCA and one from the YWCA; one city official; 
an important member of a local soft-drink bottling com- 
pany; the mother of a student, preferably wealthy; and a 
teacher or principal, from the educational system. 

In their mental blueprints, they envisioned a building 
with an auditorium for plays as well as dances, a game 
room, a snack bar, craft shop and library. 


With the plans for fund raising, an outline of organiza- . 


tion, and a list of advisors and work committees in hand, 
the students went around the city trying to get someone 
to sponsor them. There are people in Columbia who are 
not proud of the record of those few weeks, because boys 
and girls were turned down all over town. The city recrea- 
tion office said, "No." The YMCA said, “No.” The YWCA 
said, “No.” They piled up a stack of refusals which should 
have been discouraging enough to make them drop the 
whole thing. 

Instead, they launched a two-day, door-to-door cam- 
paign and at the end of the forty-eight hour period had a 
total of twelve hundred dollars. With this concrete evi- 
dence that the project had the support of some adults, 
they started the circuit again. It was the USO which finally 
said that part of their building could be turned over to the 
students. The committee raced to spread the news. They 
hired an executive director, Miss Betty Crews, whose job 
during the last four years has become everything from 
business manager, judge ofa yo-yo contest, jitterbug ex- 
pert and wizard of snack-bar finance, to big sister of thou- 
sands. 


N OW that they had a definite place to go, the students 
drew up rules for behavior, selected the names to 
match the types of people they wanted for the advisory 
board, elected committees from each school and were 
ready to have their first night at the teen canteen. 

Part of their money went toward buying tables for 
games, part toward records and a record player. It was at 
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this time they bought their first recording of "Let's Take 
the Long Way Home" which has since become a tradition 
at eleven o'clock closing time. 

The two-year period that the canteen was in the USO 
building was acknowledged a success by the students and 
their elders. The undertone of worry on the part of adults 
soon turned to outspoken praise. Contrary to some expec- 
tations, the young people didn't ruin the building, they 
didn't leave the canteen and run wild on the streets, didn't 
stop doing their homework or scorn their homes as places 
to entertain friends. Success didn't go to their heads, 
though it did cause a few older foreheads to crinkle with 
wonder. 

But these were determined young people. They had 
started off wanting a place of their own and, while grate- 
ful for the co-operation of the USO, they still aimed at a 
place of their own. In the spring of 1946, they launched a 
building campaign which will long be remembered in 
Columbia. They were out to construct a living memorial, 
a memorial created by youth, for youth, in honor of those, 
just slightly older than themselves, who had been killed 
in the war. 

The impact on the city was shattering. Their story was 
simple, they told it sincerely. And they told it everywhere. 
Descending on the town in a mass movement, they hardly 
missed a person of the 71,000 population. Within two 
weeks they had amassed thirty-two thousand dollars. This 
was not the largest amcunt ever collected, but it repre- 
sents a greater number of individual donations than any 
other campaign in the history of Columbia. 

It was a bad time to think of building. Materials were 
still scarce and costs high, but the people who had laughed 
at this “flash-in-the-pan” idea in '44 were not laughing in 
'46. They were doing everything they could to help. 

Part of a tract of land which had been given to the city 
for recreation purposes was turned over to the center. The 
contractor overlooked his normal profit, the county gave 
$5,000, steel and hardware were secured at cost, the 

[Continued on Page 80] 
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Fate proved kind indeed 
when it offered Mary a 
second chance — after 
she had so foolishly 


thrown away her first one 


By LUCILE HASLEY 


T was August, and warm, but inside the little fur shop 
on the corner of Fifth and Vine it was dim and cool. 
A black cardboard penguin, waddling pompously 

across a pale-blue block of cardboard ice, stood just in- 
side the door. Across its stomach was draped a banner 

labeled “August Fur Sale.” 

Mary Ellsworth gratefully sank down on a little settee 
near the penguin and smiled across the room at Mr. Ja- 
cobs, the furrier. 

“Just go right ahead with your customer,” she said, “I’m 
waiting for my husband.” 

She gave a bright little nod toward the young girl who 
was standing before the triple mirrors, a black Persian 
lamb coat pulled tightly around her. 

Mr. Jacobs hesitated a second and then smiled apolo- 
getically. “Vell, you chust go ahead and make yourself 
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comfortable, Mrs. Ellsworth," 
you in a little bit." 

Mary Ellsworth pulled off her white gloves, lit a ciga- 
rette, and then looked over at the girl with grave inter- 
est. It was the first time she had ever seen a Persian lamb 
coat combined with faded green cotton slacks, ankle 
socks, and high-heeled toeless slippers. A strip of the 
black patent leather was torn off one heel. 

“Queen for a noon hour,” she thought, watching the 
girl twist and parade before the triple mirrors, her light 
shoulder-length hair falling over the dark, tightly curled 
fur. The performance really rated a round of applause, 
for the girl was carrying off the coat with a Junior League 
air, in spite of the green slacks and cheap, stubby shoes. 

"She's probably parked her lunch pail outside the front 
door," Mary thought, with amusement, and vet the lunch 


he said, “and I be with 
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Mary just stood there, the hot dogs clutched 


in her hands, her heart turning somersaults 


pail didn’t necessarily rule out a possible purchase. With 
big-time factory wages, maybe the girl really did have 
the wherewithal to buy that expensive coat. Anyway, it 
was an interesting conjecture. She settled back against 
the settee and gave the coat, the girl, and the furrier 
her full attention. 

The cat-and-mouse game continued before the triple 
mirrors. Mr. Jacobs’ attitude seemed a blend of deference 
and dignified reproach, and Mrs. Ellsworth perceived 
that he, poor soul, was no more able than she to size up 
the girl's financial status. After all, how could anyone— 
nowadays—tell a live prospect from a phony one? 

But when the girl began slowly to take off the coat, 
her eyebrows puckered indecisively, Mrs. Ellsworth 
sensed at once that the little game was over. And she 
watched to see how the girl would handle the break- 
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away—the. salesman's brush off. 

The girl did very well. A few clipped sentences, a faint 
shrug of the shoulder, and it was all over. Her smooth 
young face was as expressionless as the furrier's as he 
took the rejected coat and bore it to the back room. The 
girl picked up her cheap white pocketbook that was lying 
on one of the little spindle-legged chairs and sauntered 
toward the front door. 

She walked lightly, with poise, her head held high. She 
was Katharine Hepburn in The Philadelphia Story; she 
was the Duchess of Windsor sauntering down a Nassau 
side street. . . . But, as she passed Mrs. Ellsworth, she sud- 
denly caught her eye and grinned, as if they shared an 
ancient feminine joke. And Mary Ellsworth, who had felt 
so aloof from the girl a minute before, found herself smil- 

[Continued on Page 114] 
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some years four, you read about the great river 

floods. Rotogravure sections fill with pictures of 
houses and barns floating down swollen rivers, trainloads 
of coal anchoring bridges so that they will not be swept 
away, levees that were supposed to hold back floods 
sticking up a mile out in the water, dams that were sup- 
posed to prevent them submerged under it, rowboats 
going down city streets, dead cattle, crowds of dazed 
refugees, rows of the drowned bodies of men, women 
and children. Headlines say that the Red Cross and other 
relief agencies have mobilized. The Army has turned 
out to rescue the marooned and guard property. Doctors 
and nurses are coming by plane and the government is 
sending vaccines, but nevertheless ae of dysen- 
tery and typhoid are spreading. Roads and railroads are 
washed out, farms are ruined, food supplies are low, 
people cannot get news of their relatives. The devasta- 
tion is exactly like that wrought by war. 

The newspapers figure up the bill and you know that 
you will help to pay it. But the papers never get more 
than a small part of the full bill and you probably never 
realize how much you check out of your bank account. 
And there is a slight vexation about all this. For the dam- 
age ought never to be so great as it is. And the greatest 
part of it ought never to have occurred at all. 


Rone yens twice a year, some years three times, 


NEW JERSEY. The start of serious trouble; spinach 
- farming on a three per cent grade 
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CALIFORNIA. What happened to an orchard planted on a hillside 


Let's say that your living room has a polished hard- 
wood floor which you want to keep in the best possible 
condition. One leg of your table is shorter than the 
others and so the top slants a trifle. While you are re- 
filling the teapot with boiling water from a teakettle, 
something startles you and some of the boiling water 
falls on the table top. Because the surface slants, the 
boiling water flows off it and damages your cherished 
hardwood floor. This annoying experience demonstrates 
that water runs downhill. You know that fact quite as 
well as you know that if you put your finger in the boiling 
water it will hurt. But the chances are that you do not 
realize how that fact affects your solvency, your daily 
living, your health, and even your life. The way in which 
water runs downhill is as important to you as the oxygen 
in the air you breathe. 

Now, though thís may violate your housekeeping 
practices, let's say that the top of the tea table is covered 
with blotting paper or a heavy tablecloth. When you spill 
the boiling water it starts to low downhill all right but 
the linen or the blotting paper absorbs it and so it never 
reaches your hardwood floor. Even if you spill a lot, the 
covering makes it flow so slowly that you have time to 
kick a rug under the edge and keep the floor from being 
hurt. This experience shows that if there is a covering 
that will absorb the water or slow the rate at which it 
runs downhill, there won't be any damage to the floor. 

I don't know why there is half a pound of loose face 
powder on your dressing table upstairs but let's say there 
is. (Maybe your six-year-old was making scientific ex- 
periments while you were shopping.) Your bedroom 
window is open and a gust of wind comes through it. In 
half a second there is face powder on your rug, in a dress 
which may be ruined because the cleaner cannot get the 
powder out of it, and either in or on a lot of other things 
which it will damage. Furthermore, that powder is never 
[Continued on Page 106] 
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WISCONSIN. Gullied land which can never be farmed again 


WORK-ABOUT DRESSES G 


By MARGARET PARKER GARY 


Smart wrap-around for the 
home executive in a new seer- 
sucker, WD pattern 3139, sizes 
10 to 20, 40 and 42, 25 cents 


Style and comfort combined in this 
action-back dress of dark printed 
percale with matching button- 


on apron. WD pattern 3138, 
sizes 12 to 20, 40 to 44, 25 cents 
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WOMAN'S DAY 


DESIGNED FOR GOOD LOOKS AND ACTIVE WEARING— 
FOUR WOMAN'S DAY PATTERNS 


A reader once asked us why utility dresses need be dull 
—we don't think they do. Dresses for housework, market- 
ing and the million and one other home chores can be as 
smart and attractive to wear as they are comfortable and 
easy to work in. That's why we are keen on these specially 
designed work-abouts—packed with style and many prac- 
tical features. Among them, an action back, cap or kimono 
sleeves for easy movement; button-front opening, or wrap- 


ets; and a clever idea, the button-on apron designed to 
complement its dress. We believe the best economy for 
such all-purpose dresses is in using good quality cottons. 
They will stand hard wear and constant tubbing, and still 
keep their freshness. Making your own is a real advantage, 
style-wise and fabric-wise, even if the cost is the same, or 
a little more, than the cheapest ready-made house dresses 
on the market. For pattern and fabric information, back 


around to slip into quickly (and iron flat); generous pock- views and Woman's Day mail-order coupon, see page 82. 


Perky cap-sleeve dress of multicolor 
checked percale with its own button-on 
pinafore apron in a matching plain. WD 
pattern 3140, sizes 10 to 20, 25 cents 


(Far left) To walk into, a clothespin- 
pocket dress which wraps in the back 
—in a new printed cotton that looks like 
woven shirting. WD pattern 3141, 
sizes 10 to 20, 40 and 42, 25 cents 
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Detail of bedspread, showing in- 
sertion bordered with same shell- 
like trimming used on curtains 


Decorators 
Crochet 


Designed in the modern manner by 
-Eve Peri to blend with traditional 
furniture, these trimmings can be 
crocheted quickly. The crochet is 
done entirely of rug cotton which 
wears and washes well and has a 
bold effectiveness. The fabrics are 
simple and relatively inexpensive— 
the bedspread and curtains being in 
unbleached muslin and the chair 
cover and draperies of sailcloth. 
Loop-and-tassel edging dresses up 
a nubby-textured cotton rug. Ap- 
proximate cost to make double bed- 
spread, $7.75; matching curtains, 
$4.90; double fringe on the draper- 
ies and chair, $.68 per yard; match- 
ing single fringe on valance, $.26 
per yard; loop-and-tassel fringe on 
rug, $.36 per yard. 

You will find directions in the How 
To Section, beginning on page 97. 


Æ Detail of single fringe on valance 
—matching fringe on draperies and 
chair has two rows of tassels 
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by ALAN DEVOE 


We are so occupied with preparing to live that life goes 


slipping by and we don't do the living 


| bod evening the sun went down in a splendor that might well send a 
man to his knees. I wonder, did you watch it happen? Or perhaps yes- 
terday it was cloudly, with the great gray galleons of the upper air scud- 
ding in swift ever-changing patterns across the sky. Or perhaps it rained, 
and there were silver arrows slanting athwart our world. Or perhaps it 
snowed, and a miracle of crystals fell over our familiar landscape and 
whitened and hushed it. I wonder: did you see any of that? Really see it 
and savor it and take that full measure of delight which should be the 
birthright of us all? 

Of course you didn't. Neither did I. Like you, I was too busy at my 
work. Too busy at the tasks and plans that some day—some day—are sup- 
posedly going to make it possible to relax and "really live." One of these 
days, we tell ourselves, you and I are going to be able to ease up, and 
put the worries and distractions out of our heads, and lie back and really 
look at the wonder of life. 

You and I have the same disease. Nor is it just you and I. It's all of 
us. We are all so occupied with preparing to live that meanwhile life 
goes slipping by and we don't do the living. We all keep forgetting, every 
day, the simple wisdom that is the oldest in the world. Philosophers have 
wrapped it up in all sorts of complicated packages; but it can be put in 
an injunction of two words: Live now! 

We pass this way but once. There won't be another chance, after now, 
to smell the scent of appleblossoms when the rain is on them. There won't 
be another chance to see the glory of these sunsets, these rains and snows. 
this miracle of this particular earth. We're not here long. 

Most of us go so wrapped up in our self-absorption that we can be 
jarred into healthy awareness of the wonder of the life-adventure— 
shocked into appreciation—only by what has been well called “the tonic 
of disaster." We have to lose a leg to realize, with a start of astonished 
gratitude, the wonderfulness of the one that remains. We have to be 
under the threat of blindness before we suddenly are made aware of the 
glory of vision. When Carolyn Wells, the writer, was given a fatal verdict 
by her doctor, the news was as bitter as it must be for all of us. And yet, 
as she wrote in a memorable and moving article, there was also—in a 
queer, deep sense—a rather wonderful accompaniment to the sorrow. 
There was a sudden sharpening of the splendor of life, a sudden quick- 
ened and enchanted noticing of all the things that previously she had 
been too "busy" to pay attention to. The sound of one bird singing in the 
morning, the look of the stars that hold us spellbound in childhood but 
that afterwards we forget are there at all in the canopy of heaven, the taste 
of a plain piece of buttered bread, the smell of burning leaves. 

There is a tonic in disaster. Pearl Harbor woke us to realizing the pre- 
ciousness of values about which we had been apathetic. Bad news from a 
doctor can wake us to the preciousness of our taken-for-granted health. 
But why should we wait for these grim messengers to rouse us? Are there 
techniques of living that will be reminders to us, without any drastic dis- 
location in our lives, of the wisdom of those everlasting words Live. Now? 
I think there are at least three. One of them is concerned with taking up 
a certain kind of hobby. One of them is the practice of what a wise old 

[Continued on Page 93] 
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. . with Yellow Rice 


Pork Chops 


By GLENNA McGINNIS 


Because they cost considerably less than center 
cut chops, we've used the end ones in these 
eight dinner dishes. End chops have fine flavor 
and are deliciously tender when properly cooked 


. with Sauerkraut and Potatoes 


. with Curried Lima Beans 


PORK CHOPS WITH YELLOW RICE 


Costs 80 cents (December 1948) 
4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 
4end pork chops (about | 1 clove garlic, minced 
1-1/4 pounds) | 2 teaspoons tumeric 
2 tablespoons fat 1 teaspoon chili seasoning 
1 cup rice 2 teaspoons salt 
1 large onion, chopped 2 cups water 


Brown chops very slowly in large skillet in fat. Remove 
chops and stir rice into fat. Cook slowly until rice browns 
lightly; add onion, garlic, seasonings and water. Put chops 
on top of rice mixture. Cover and cook slowly for 40 min- 
utes or until rice is tender and quite dry. It may be neces- 
sary to add a little more water. 

Note: Brown rice may be used if desired. Use 1% cups 
brown rice and 3 cups water. Cook 50 minutes or until 
rice is tender and quite dry. 


. . with Corn Stuffing 


N'S DAY 


. with Vegetables, Chinese Style 


PORK CHOPS WITH VEGETABLES, 
CHINESE STYLE 


Costs 84 cents (December 1948) 


4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 
1/2 teaspoon sugar 1/2 pound whole green 
4 end pork chops (about beans 
1-1/4 pounds) 2 cups sliced cabbage 


1 tablespoon cornstarch 
2 tablespoons cold water 
| 3 tablespoons soy sauce 


1 large onion, sliced 
1-1/2 cups hot water 
1/2 cup slivered celery 


Sprinkle sugar over bottom of large skillet with cover. 
When burned dark brown, put chops in and brown lightly 
on both sides. Add onion and hot water; cover and sim- 
mer 30 minutes. Add beans and celery; cook 5 minutes. 
Add cabbage; cook 5 minutes. Combine cornstarch, cold 
water and soy sauce; stir into liquid. Cook until liquid 
thickens slightly. Serve with additional soy sauce. 


. .. with Sweet Potato and Apple 


. . . Barbecued with Mashed Potatoes 


PORK CHOPS WITH SWEET POTATO 
AND APPLE 


Costs 90 cents (December 1948) 
4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 


4 end pork chops (about 1 teaspoon leaf sage, 
1-1/4 pounds) crumbled 

1 cup water 4 medium sweet potatoes 

2-1/2 teaspoons salt | 5 medium apples 


Brown chops lightly in heavy skillet; remove chops. Add 
water, salt and sage; stir until salt dissolves. Peel potatoes 
and slice into %-inch slices. Cut unpeeled apples into 
eighths, remove core. Arrange potatoes and apples alter- 
nately in large shallow baking dish or pan. Top with chops. 
Pour contents of skillet over all. Cover (use a cookie sheet 
if dish has no lid). Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., for 1 
hour. Remove cover and bake % hour longer. 

[Continued on Page 52] 
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How to prepare 


fresh mushrooms 


Mushrooms are always a luxury vegetable, but even a few give lots of flavor. And sometimes 


prices go down so that you can have a mushroom splurge at moderate cost 


By BETTY HUTT 


1 X 7 HEN you buy a pound, there are enough mush- 

room tops for four large servings as a vegetable, 

and stems to flavor another dish. One-half to 

three-quarters of a pound will make sautéed or broiled 

mushrooms to serve as a garnish for a main dish; even a 

quarter of a pound is enough for gravy, sauce, soup or 
an addition to a casserole. 

Large mushrooms are nice for broiling or stuffing, but 
for other uses the smaller ones are just as good. Select 
mushrooms that are not bruised, and plan to use them 
within one or two days. Fresh mushrooms do not need 
to, be peeled, but if they become dry the peel may be 
pulled off and used in soup stock. If the stems are cut off, 
as in the photograph below, the tops are sliced or used 
whole. If you prefer, snap off the stems; this will give 
you hollow caps, and all of stems for mincing. 


With Sliced Mushrooms—For mushroom gravy, sauté 
mushrooms as directed on top of opposite page, using 
meat fat drippings. Stir in flour; remove from heat and 
stir in water or broth. Cook until thickened and season 
to taste e For creamed mushrooms, sauté in margarine, 
then continue as above, using milk instead of water e 
For mushroom stuffing, use about 1 cup of sliced mush- 
rooms to each cup of crumbs; prepare stuffing as usual, 
cooking mushrooms with the onion. Mushroom stuffing 
may also be made with brown or white rice. 


With Whole Mushrooms—For baked stuffed mushrooms, 


select them even in size; snap off the stems. Chop stems 
and cook with a little onion and green pepper in mar- 
garine or bacon fat. Add some fine dry bread crumbs; 
moisten with bouillon or water and season to taste. Add 
chopped cooked bacon or ham if you have it. For sau- 
sage-stuffed mushrooms, cook mixture with a little 
sausage meat. Stuff mushroom caps and bake with a 
little water in moderate oven, 375?F., for about 30 min- 
utes e For fried mushrooms, dip them in beaten egg, 
then in seasoned fine dry bread crumbs. Fry in shallow 
hot fat until well browned e For marinated mushrooms 
to be used as a relish, cook small mushrooms in margar- 
ine until lightly browned. Cover with highly seasoned 
French dressing and add a cut clove of garlic. Cover 
and let stand in refrigerator overnight or longer e For 
pickled mushrooms, cover raw mushrooms with hot vin- 
egar seasoned with whole pickling spice, salt and garlic; 
let stand several days. 


With Mushroom Stems—For cream of mushroom soup, 
cook chopped stems in a little margarine, add milk, 
thicken with flour-and-water paste or flour mixed with 
margarine; season to taste. Use a little chopped celery 
and some broth, if you have it. Cooked mushrooms stems 
are good in any cream or clear soup. Raw stems and 


trimmings can go into the soup kettle. 


A quick wash removes soil without 
loss of the delicate mushroom flavor. 
Put the mushrooms in a colander or 
strainer and run cold water over 
them; never soak them. If mush- 
rooms appear very clean, you may 
prefer simply to wipe them with a 
damp cloth. If ends of stems are dis- 
colored, trim off a very thin slice. 
For sautéed or broiled mushrooms, 
we trim stems even with the caps, 
saving the lower parts of the stems 
to use later. Cut stems with scissors 
or sharp knife and work quickly to 
avoid discoloration. On the next 
page we show you how to sauté and 
broil the tops to serve alone or with 
other foods. There are also direc- 
tions for cooking the stems. 
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For sautéed mushrooms, slice 
tops and put ín skillet with a 
little melted margarine. Add 
some grated or minced onion, 
if desired. Cook quickly until 
lightly browned, about 8 min- 
utes. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Mushrooms cook 
in a few minutes and are done 
when the color changes, but 
long cooking seems to do no 
harm. If not cooked quickly, 
liquid will collect in skillet 
and prevent browning; cook 
until liquid evaporates. Mush- 
room tops or stemmed caps 
may be cooked whole. Serve 


` plain or creamed, or with 


other vegetables. 


For broiled mushrooms, use 
whole tops or caps only. To 
prevent drying, dip mush- 
rooms in melted margarine, 
then put on broiler, rounded 
side up, and cook under me- 
dium heat until lightly 
browned, about 5 minutes. 
Turn stem side up and con- 
tinue broiling about 3 min- 
utes. Season with salt and 
pepper. In serving, turn the 
rounded side up. Pour the 
juice over the mushrooms or 
save it for the soup kettle. 
Broiled mushrooms are a treat 
with steak or chops or served 
on crisp toast. Or add a few to 
other vegetables. 


Mince or chop mushroom 
stems and put in double boiler 
top, with a little melted mar- 
garine; cover and ‘cook over 
boiling water 10 to 15 min- 
utes. (Whole or sliced mush- 
rooms may also be cooked in 
this way.) Cook stems over 
direct heat if preferred. To 
bring out the flavor, be sure 
to cook them before adding 
to: other foods. Use cooked 
stems in soups, sauces and 
gravy, creamed foods, stuff- 
ing, soufflés, scrambled eggs. 
Combine them with other ve- 
getables or add to a casserole 
dish. Stems can be cooked and 
refrigerated for future use. 
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PORK CHOPS 
[Continued from Page 49] 


PORK CHOPS WITH CURRIED 
LIMA BEANS 


Costs 56 cents (December 1948) 
2 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 


2 end pork chops | 1/2 cup water 
(about 3/4 2 teaspoons curry 
pound) | powder 

1 medium onion, . | 1 teaspoon salt 
sliced | 1 22-ounce can 

1 large carrot, | dried lima beans 
diced | 


Brown chops in hot skillet without added 
fat. Add onion, carrot, water, curry pow- 
der and salt. Cover and simmer 20 min- 
utes. Add undrained limas and simmer 
covered for 20 minutes longer. 

Note: lf desired, home-cooked lima 
beans can be used in this recipe. Soak 
1-1/4 cups dried lima beans several 
hours or overnight in 5 cups water. Cook 
until tender with 1 teaspoon salt, add- 
ing more water if necessary. There 
should be 1 cup of liquid on beans. 


PORK CHOPS WITH CORN 
STUFFING 


Costs 89 cents (December 1948) 


4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 
4 end pork chops |4 cups soft bread 
(about 1-1/4 crumbs 
pounds) | 1 cup canned 
2 tablespoons fat | cream-style 
Salt and pepper corn, grade C 


1/2 cup chopped 1/2 teaspoon mar- 
onion | joram or sage 
1/4 cup minced | 2 pimientos, 
celery tops | minced 
Brown chops lightly in hot fat in heavy 
skillet. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and remove to ovenproof platter or bak- 
ing dish. In skillet, in fat left from 
browning chops, cook onion and celery 
tops 2 minutes. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents; season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Stir lightly with fork. Pile stuff- 
ing on top of chops. Pour 1/3 cup water 
around chops. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375°F., about 40 minutes. 
Note: Green pepper may be used in- 
stead of pimiento, if preferred. 


PORK CHOPS WITH SAUER- 
KRAUT AND POTATOES 


Costs 91 cents (December 1948) 
4servings Womans Day Kitchen 


4end pork chops | Dash cayenne 
(about 1-1/4 1-1/2 cups water 
pounds) 8 medium potatoes 


1 tablespoon cara- 
way seed 
1 teaspoon salt 


2 onions, chopped 
1-3/4 pounds 
sauerkraut 
1/8 teaspoon | 
pepper | 
Brown chops slowly without added fat 
in large heavy kettle or Dutch oven. 
Remove chops. Add onions to fat drip- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pings and cook until yellowed. Add 
kraut, pepper, cayenne and water. Stir 
until onion is well mixed in. Put peeled 
potatoes on top around edge and chops 
in the middle. Sprinkle with caraway 
seed and salt. Cover and cook very 
slowly for 1 hour. 

Note: A 27-ounce can of sauerkraut may 
be used instead of bulk kraut. 


PORK CHOPS BARBECUED 
WITH MASHED POTATOES 


Costs 90 cents (December 1948) 
4 servings Womars Day Kitchen 


1 cup chopped | 1/4 teaspoon 


onion Tabasco 
3 tablespoons | 1 tablespoon Wor- 
vinegar cestershire 


2/3 cupketchup | 2 teaspoons pre- 
1/2 cup water | pared mustard 


l teaspoon garlic | 4 end pork chops 
salt | (about 1-1/4 

2 teaspoons salt pounds) 

1/4 teaspoon | 8 cups hot mashed 
pepper | potatoes 


Mix onion, vinegar, ketchup, water and 
seasonings together in 2-1/2-quart casse- 
role. Add pork chops. Cover and bake 
in moderate oven, 350°F., for 1 hour. 
Uncover and continue baking 45 min- 
utes. Spoon potatoes lightly around edge 
of casserole. 

Note: If you prefer, serve the barbecued 
chops with large baked potatoes. Put the 
potatoes in the oven for the last hour. 
Extra large potatoes will of course re- 
quire longer baking. Barbecued pork 
chops also go well with any of the fol- 
lowing instead of potatoes: noodles, 
macaroni, spaghetti, hominy. 


PORK CHOPS WITH RED 
NOODLES 


Costs 75 cents (December 1948) 
4 servings | Woman's Day Kitchen 
1 pound end pork | 5 cups water 
chops (about |2 teaspoons salt 


3 chops) | 1/8 teaspoon 
1 tablespoon fat | pepper 
2 cloves garlic, | 1-1/2 5-ounce 
minced packages broad 
] 6-ounce can | noodles 


tomato paste 


Remove bones from meat and reserve 
them. Cut meat into l-inch pieces. 
Brown in hot fat in a heavy saucepan 
or large skillet with cover. Add garlic, 
tomato paste, water, salt and pepper. 
Put bones on top. Cover and simmer 3/4 
hour. Remove kones and add noodles. 
Cover and simmer 25 minutes or until 
noodles are tender, stirring often and 
adding a little more water if needed to 
prevent sticking. 

Note: This recipe stretches a pound of 
end pork chops to serve four, but 1-1/4 
to 1-1/2 pounds may be used if a meat- 
ier dish is preferred. 


Easy 
Weaving 


ROXA WRIGHT 
Needlework Editor 


Here is a form of weaving that can 
be mastered in five minutes. In very 
little more time an entire unit can 
be completed on a Weave-It frame 
—and from these units, sewn to- 
gether, a variety of articles that look 
refreshingly different can be made. 

To those interested in the crea- 
tion of beautiful and useful things, 
weaving, one of the oldest crafts, 
has always had a great fascination. 
However, many people have not ex- 
perimented because of the cost of a 
regulation loom. Frame weaving of- 
fers a quick and inexpensive method 
of producing interesting pieces with 
many of the qualities of traditional 
weaving. 

We feel that Betty Parker in these 
designs truly demonstrates the ver- 
satility of frame weaving. The bold 
horizontal design of the afghan (on 
the opposite page at lower left) all 
but obscures the fact that it is ac- 
tually made in blocks. The design 
of the baby blanket (center) sub- 
divides the squares with gradations 
of color and groups them in inter- 
esting fashion. The rug (top) and the 
carriage robe (far right) show dra- 
matic use of the squares. Approxi- 
mate cost to make rug, $7.20; af- 
ghan, $7.35; baby blanket, $7.35; 
carriage robe, $4.60. Direc- |~ sec 
tions in the How To Sec- | HOWTO 
tion, beginning on page 97. | SECTION 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ICELAND YEE 


Above, a block being made on the 
Weave-It frame. All the designs are 
based. on this threading and weaving 
procedure. Varying effects can be 
achieved by the use of different yarns, 
colors and weaves 
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COOKING CENTER, SERVING CENTER AND CLEANING CLOSET 


(Above) Everything for serving in a com- 
pact unit conveniently near stove and din- 
ing-room door. Additional shelves and 
vertical partitions stretch available storage 
space to house all china, glassware, silver 
and linen. Next to the stove a secondhand 
typewriter table on casters provides table 
spuce wherever needed, is useful for can- 
ning jobs or for setting up desserts. 


(Opposite) When supplies and equipment 
are within easy reach and work space ade- 
quate, food preparation jobs go quickly. 
Work progresses in a counterclockwise 
motion from the mixing center next to the 
refrigerator, to the dish-stacking counter 
in the corner, to the sink. 


See tbe pbotograpbs on page 102 for 
p 


storage plans of these cabinets. 


WORKSHOP KITCHEN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS VAN NES 
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equipment, grew with $124.70 worth of ready-to-assemble units . . . redesigned for greater efficiency 


SEE 
HOW TO 


SECTION 


By MARGUERITE DODD 


MIXING CENTER, DISHWASHING AND VEGETABLE PREPARATION CENTER 


saving kitchen developed by the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, it seemed to us that 
many of the wonderful ideas they had built into their 
gleaming new kitchen could be easily adapted to most 
existing kitchens. For example, a simple change in 
arrangement could greatly lighten the load of many 
homemakers. By orienting the room toward a smooth 
production line, all jobs could progress in orderly fashion, 
and thereby cut walking, stooping and stretching to a 
minimum. To save time and energy, supplies and equip- 
ment should be stored near the places they are to be 
used—the things in constant use, near at hand, those 
. needed less frequently, in the less accessible places. 
In setting up our kitchen we started with the amount 
of equipment many average kitchens possess—the five 


Ws» we went last spring to see the model step- 
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pieces shown above. To these we added new cabinets— 
the kind you buy unassembled and put together your- 
self. And to all of the cabinets we made some alterations 
for more efficient operation. 

Following as nearly as possible the plan worked out by 
the Department of Agriculture, we laid out our room so 
that work would progress in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion, starting first with the refrigerator at the far right. 
Next to it is the mixing center where baking and most 
food preparation takes place. Adjoining this, in the cor- 
ner section, is the storage of groceries and supplies. Then 
the dishwashing and vegetable preparation center, with 
all utensils used at the sink first, stored near at hand. 
The entrance door is next, and on the third wall is the 
cooking and serving center, situated close to the door 

[Continued on Page 102] 


NEW ANN PAGE Creamy Smooth 
PEANUT BUTTER 


Here's a peanut butter that has everything! 
Yes, Ann Page Creamy Smooth Peanut Butter 
is creamier ... smoother and stays fresh longer 
than ordinary peanut butter. Take one look 

and you'll see the difference...take one taste 
and you'll know the difference. And here's why: 
Ann Page Creamy Smooth Peanut Butter 

is made by a special process that prevents 

the oil from separating ... makes it 
creamy ... smooth ... easy-to-spread ... 
right down to the last tempting bit. 

And it won't get lumpy, dry or rancid. 
It's high in protein for that extra 
energy—an economical source of 
Vitamin B,. Remember—you just 
can't beat Ann Page Creamy 
Smooth Peanut Butter for that 
rich, real peanut flavor! Try 

it and see for yourself. 

Double yowr money back if 

not completely satisfied. 
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PEANUT BUTTER SPREADS 


1, Combine Ann Page Peanut’ 
Butter with chopped crisp 
cooked , bacon. 


2. Combine equal parts Ann 
Page Peanut Butter with Ann 
Page Orange Marmalade. 


3, Combine equal parts Ann 
Page Peanut Butter with Ann 
Page Chili Sauce. 


A. Combine equal parts Ann 
Page Peanut Butter and Ann 
Page Sweet Garden Relish. 
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AND NEVER BEEN KISSED 
[Continued from Page 33] 


I reached seventeen, I'd suddenly know 
all the answers. I'd know how to act and 
what to say. When I was seventeen, I'd 
be poised and sure of myself. As it was, 
I was so terribly unsure. 

Oh, I knew how to dress and how to 
act most of the time. I mean, I knew 
how to fix my hair into a page boy, and 
Id experimented with upsweeps and 
side rolls, and could do them, too, but 
Muth said they made me look old. Of 
course, Muth didn't understand that's 
how I wanted to look, or else maybe she 
wouldn't have insisted on the simplicity 
stuff. And I knew how to dress so that I 
wouldn't look conspicuous by wearing 
the wrong things, like a date dress in- 
stead of pedal pushers at a wienie roast, 
for example. 

I'd studied the magazines which had 
such articles in them as WricH TYPE or 
Face Have You? and I'd kind of men- 
tally catalogued myself as having a 
heart-shaped face. My best point was 
my complexion, which was good. Due, 
no doubt, to constant soap-and-water 
scrubbing and to hitting vitamins and 
minerals and stuff—hard! My eyes were 
just eyes—blue in color, and my hair was 
my besetting sin. I mean, on account of 
its being so fine that it was hard to 
manage and required brushing and 
bobby pins every night. 


S? you see I was not a flat pancake, or 
anything. And I knew how to jitter- 
bug and how to rhumba, and I knew the 
right words. I mean, the newest way to 
describe something terrif. 

But I just didn't know about boys. I 
didn't know how to talk to them. Maybe 
if I'd had a brother, or even an older 
sister, it might have been different. As 
it was, I was a Lone Ranger, sort of, and 
had to find out things for myself, and 
since I. didn't know how to go about 
finding out, I just simply didn't learn. 
As far as boys were concerned, I drew 
a triple 0. 

I wondered what I'd say to Johnny 
the next time I saw him, which was, of 
course, that afternoon. I needn't have 
worried, for he pelted into our home 
room at the last bell, and slid into his 
seat with a lot of foot scraping and book 
banging. He hadn't even glanced in m 
direction, as he passed my desk. But I'd 
been peeking at him, without appearing 
to do so I mean, kind of out from under- 
neath my eyelids. And suddenly, I'd felt 
a queer little pain in my tummy. For 
Johnny's eyes had been three rows over, 
among the G's. 

Of course! I'd completely forgotten, 
in all this new-found warm little feeling 
about Johnny, that he was supposed to 
be Jan Grayson's O.A.O. . 

I wonder how many girls are unlucky 

[Continued on Page 58] 
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rom one recipe...these 


5 beginner-easy buttermilk rolls!” 


IMAGINE! Delicious, piping hot 
Buttermilk Rolls . . . the 5 most 
popular variations . . . made in a 
jiffy from only one "key" recipe! 
Says one home tester: "Best and 
easiest rolls I've made!" 

Be sure you use Gold Medal 
" Kitchen-tested'' Enriched Flour. 
This recipe was tailored, tested for 
Gold Medal only! America’s fa- 
vorite flour by nearly 2 to 1, Gold 
Medal gives excellent results in 2/7 
types of baking—from glamorous 
Betty Crocker ‘‘Chif- 
fon” cakes to light, 
tender rolls, pies, 
cookies . . . everything! 
Getasack today. 


General Mills 


"Betty Crocker” and 
""Kitchen-tested'" are reg. 
trade marks of General 
Mills. Copr. 1948. i 
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Betty Crocker . 


Perfect results assured only when Gold Medal 
" Kitchen-tested"' Enriched Flour is used. 


BASIC DOUGH 


1 cup lukewarm thick 
buttermilk 


Mix together... .. A pal see 


1 tsp. salt 
3 tbsp. soft shortening 


mixture....... (*or 1 pkg. dry gran- 
ular yeast) 


Stir until yeast is dissolved. 
to 2% cups sifted 


Crumble into J 1 cake compressed yeast 


GOLD MEDAL "Kitch- 
en-tested” Enriched 
Flour, adding in 2 
additions, using 
amount necessary to 
make dough easy to 
handle 


Turn dough onto floured board. Cover, let 
stand 10 minutes to tighten up, then knead 
until smooth and elastic. Shape as directed be- 
low. Cover with damp cloth, let rise at 85° until 
double . . . from 1 to 1% hr. Bake as directed. 
*If dry granular yeast is used, follow the pkg. direc- 
tions. Or, add to % cup lukewarm water and let 
stand 5 minutes without stirring. Stir thoroughly be- 


fore adding to liquid mixture in recipe. Subtract the 
4 cup water from total liquid in recipe. 


VARIATIONS (Use whole recipe above for each) 


1. CLOVERLEAF ROLLS: Shape into 1-in. balls. 
Place 3 balls in each of 18 greased medium- 
sized muffin cups. Let rise as above. Bake 15 to 


Mix in, first wich 
spoon, then 
with hand..... 


Battermilk Rolls 


20 min. in mod. bot oven (400°), Makes about 
1% doz. 


2. PARKERHOUSE ROLLS: Roll %4-in. thick 
on lightly floured board. Cut with 2'%-in. 
floured cooky cutter. Spread with very soft but- 
ter. Make crease with back of knife across each 
round . . . just off center. Fold so larger half 
slightly overlaps. Press edges together at ends 
of crease. Place almost touching in greased bak- 
ing pan. Let rise as above. Bake 15 /o 20 min. in 
mod. bot oven (400°). Makes about 12 doz. 


3. CINNAMON ROLLS: Roll dough on lightly 
floured board into an oblong 9x12-in. Spread 
with 2 tbsp. softened butter. Sprinkle with mixture 
of Y? cup sugar and 2 tsp. cinnamon. Roll up 
tightly, beginning at wide side. Seal. well by 
pinching edge of dough into roll. Cut in 12 
slices 1-in. wide. Place cut-side-up in well- 
greased square pan, 9x9x2.in., or 8-in. skillet. 
Let rise as above. Bake about 25 min. in mod. bot 
oven (400°). Ice tops with confectioners’ sugar 
icing, if desired. Makes 1 doz. 


4. BUTTERSCOTCH ROLLS: Proceed as for 
Cinnamon Rolls, but place slices in 9x9x2-in. 
baking pan coated with !4 cup melted butter, 
V4 cup brown sugar, Vs cup pecan halves. Let rise; 
bake, then turn upside down immediately onto 
a baking sheet. Let pan stay 1 min. to allow 
mixture to run down over them. Makes 1 doz. 


5. PAN ROLLS: Form into balls the size of 
large walnuts. Place close together in greased 
8-in. round layer pan. Let rise as above. Bake 
about 30 min. in mod. hot oven (400°). Makes 
about 1% doz. 

NOTE: Do not use this recipe with Self-Rising Flour! 
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nmm’ Quickest-n-Grandest of 21 


in just 9 minutes... 
the Ballard workless way! 


No Measuring ... No Mixing . . . No Rolling 
No Waste ... NO FAILURES! 


Such melt-in-your-mouth tenderness . . . 
biscuits so light, so fluffy, so golden-brown 
perfect every time! Ballard uses the 
super-finest ingredients for OvenReadys. 
Then rushes them vacuum-packed to 

your grocer’s refrigerator. One package he 
makes a whole plateful! 


BALLARD BISCUITS 


Best you ever tasted... or your money back 
Distributed exclusively by Ke 


No Cutting... 


In your grocer's 
eae 
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AND NEVER BEEN KISSED 
[Continued from Page 56] 


enough to have a Jan Grayson in their 
midst. Jan was seventeen, but she'd been 
seventeen for four years! I mean, she'd 
never had to wait to know the answers. 
She'd started dating when she was thir- 
teen and had gone to public dances when 
she was fourteen. She wasn't pretty, but 
she didn't have to be. She wore her 
clothes with an air and moved about in 
a long-legged, graceful way which made 
most of the other girls, myself included, 
feel overdressed and awkward, and worst 
of all-young! 

Perhaps the best description of her is 
that she was the sort of girl who'd been 
named plain, old-fashioned Janice, but 
who had never been called by any other 
name than the glamorous-sounding Jan. 

Martha Campbell, I told myself, you'd 
better forget all about Johnny. The com- 
petition’s too rugged. 


HE trouble was, I couldn't forget. I'd 

sit and stare at Dana Andrews' pic- 
ture—which I'd pasted in my chemistry 
book to inspire me to study chem, on 
account of I hate it—and all of a sudden 
it wouldn't be Dana Andrews any more, 
it would be Johnny Carstairs' cute grin 
looking back at me. Every time we were 
in a class together, I knew when Johnny 
raised his head or dipped his pen in the 
inkwell. I knew when he cleared his 
throat and the times when he stared out 
of the window. 

I spent hours on my hair every night 
and fooled around with new lipstick 
shades. I made sure that my sweaters 
matched my socks exactly. I wanted to 
look super, in case he might notice me 
and, noticing, approve. 

Then, one day we were thrown to- 
gether, figuratively, this time, not lit- 
erally like it was at the gym door. 

Our English teacher, whom we always 
referred to as Old Horse Face, made an 
announcement. “As you all know,” she 
said, “it is customary each year for two 
students in English IV to write a class 
play. This year I have chosen two young 
authors who have shown the most talent 
along these lines.” Here she paused, and 
her horse face broke into an even horsier 
smile, while she kept us all in suspense. 
“The playwrights I have selected are— 
John Carstairs and Martha Campbell.” 

I blushed and, furious with myself for 
blushing, glanced toward Jan to see if 
she'd noticed. She had, of course. Her 
smile managed to be both contemptuous 
and superior. I wanted to say something 
to Johnny as soon as class was over, but 
felt so self-conscious that I practically 
set an all-time speed record getting out 
of the room. But in the hall I felt some- 
one grab my shoulder. “Hey, genius, wait 
a minute. D’you always go so fast?” 

I turned and, for once, I knew the 
words to fit the tune! “Mr. Coward, I 
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presume?" 

“Noel to you, Marty!” he said. 

"Marty!" It was the first time anyone 
had ever called me that. I felt the glow 
start within me and surge through my 
body, out through my arms to the fingers, 
down through my legs to my „toes, up 
through my face, where it didn't even 
stop, but went on through my head to 
burst in a beautiful rocket-like shower. 

We hurried on to our next class, but 
after school Johnny paused by my desk. 
“Wanta wait a few minutes, Marty? We 
oughta give with some talk." 

Jan, her hair done in the new flat- é 
on-top way, swayed past. “Coming, Mighty easy on the taster. 
Johnny?” The way she said his name it Tender kernels — milk- 
sounded like Jawn-ney, intimate sort of, Tis frank 
letting me know she had priority. sweet. It's fresh corn- 

“You go ahead. I'll meet you at the on-the-cob without 
Corner, later." 

The Corner was the hang-out, the kind the cob. 
to be found on Main Streets the world 
over. À dozen or so booths. Empty glasses 
with bedraggled straws on smeary, glass- 
topped tables. The juke box going con- 
stantly. Mirrored walls with the prices 
of sundaes and sodas written on them in 
white. But nobody ever had money 
enough for anything except Cokes. 

I pictured Jan, unaccompanied for a 
change, walking in to the Corner. 
"Where's Johnny?" everybody'd yell. I 
wondered if she'd tell the truth and de- 
cided that she wouldn't. All the time I 
was talking with Johnny, I kept hoping 
he'd ask me to go down along. But he 
didn't. ` 

We talked a few minutes, all business, 
and then he left. Left first, with me sit- 
ting there in my seat, fuming. "Gosh," 
he said. “Don’t want to keep Jan waiting 
too long. See you tomorrow." 

There was nothing for me to do but 
sit. And sort through papers in my desk 
for ten minutes, as though the only rea- 
son I didn't go down to the Corner my- 
self was because I really had some work 
which had to be done. 


iN 
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T- kept Johnny busy for a couple of 
weeks after that, so busy that we 
didn't do a thing about the play. A 
couple of times Johnny approached me 
sort of tentatively with a "Hi, Marty," 
but he never got any further. Jan was 
always there to charm him away. 

Horse Face stopped me in the hall, 
one day. “And how are the writers com- 
ing along?" she asked coyly. ^I want an | 
outline from you in two weeks, you 
know." 

Something had to be done, and it 
looked as though it were up to me. I 
cornered Johnny. "Horse Face wants an 
outline of the play in two weeks," I told 
him. 

“Holy mice!” he said. "Say, we've gotta 
make with the brains. Where d'you sug- 
gest we let the spirit move us?" Minnesota Valley Canning Co., headquarters, Le Sueur, Minn. Fine Foods of Canada, Lid., 


Tecumseh, Ont. Also packers of the following brands: GREEN GIANT PEAS, NIBLETS 
It was now or never, but I managed to MEXICORN, NIBLETS ASPARAGUS SPEARS, DEL MAIZ CREAM STYLE CORN. “Green Giant," 
be offhand. “Oh, I don’t know. Would “Del Maiz,” “Niblets” and ''Mexicorn'' are trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. MVCCo. € MVCCo, 
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AND NEVER BEEN KISSED 
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you want to come up to the house tonight?" 

"Sure. Why not?" 

It had been as easy as that. I banished Mother and Dad to 
the upstairs living room, and it cost me my week's allowance 
to get a promise from my little sister that she'd stay out of 
the way. I surveyed the clothes in my wardrobe. 

The coffee-colored wool, I thought. No, I think I'll wear 
just what I had on today. I don't want to give the impression 
that I think this is something pretty spesh. But I did take a 
bath and put on all clean underthings, and I brushed my hair 
until it shone. I just managed to 
make it downstairs a minute or 
two before Johnny arrived. 

We piled sheets of fresh, 
white paper on the desk. I had 
several yellow pencils which I'd 
sharpened carefully before 
bringing them home from 
school. The lamp shone down 
on a copper bowl full of apples 
which I'd polished and placed 
on the desk, hoping they'd look 
as though we always had bowls 
of apples sitting around. 

We pulled up chairs, side by 
side. We each picked up a pen- 
cil and waited for the muse to 
start burning or boiling, or 
whatever it is she does. I looked 
at Johnny and made a face. 
"Can't think of a thing!" I said. 

"Me, either. Hey, you got a 
copy of Shakespeare any place?" 

"[ think so. Wait a minute." 
I rummaged through the book- 
case and came up with a dusty, 
leather-bound volume. “Will 
this do?" 

Johnny propped the Shakes- 
peare on the desk. “Is this a 
dagger that I see before me?” " 
he asked. 

"'Out, damned spot!” I 
said. 

I guess it wasn't very funny, 
but we laughed and laughed. 
We kept the Shakespeare in 
front of us. “To be our mascot,” 
Johnny said. 1 

“Or our guardian angel,” I 
echoed. 

We finally decided to write a 
fantasy and got to work. The 
evening flew. “I never knew 
you were so much fun, Marty,” 
Johnny said, as he started out the door. 

I hugged the words to my heart. He likes me, I told myself. 
He likes me! I was increasingly sure of it as the play began 
to shape up. We worked every night until Saturday. Saturday 
was, by common acceptance, date night. I wondered all week 
if Johnny would ask me for a date. Not a we-must-get-busy- 
on-this-thing date but a let's-see-a-movie-and-stop-at-the- 
Corner-for-a-coke date. 

Friday, as we chewed our pencils, I was tense. Johnny 
couldn't seem to concentrate, either. "Let's skip the rest of 
this till next week," he said. "Got any new records?" 

*M'h'm. Here's a new Frankie Carle. Want to hear it?" 

Johnny nodded, and I set the needle on the disk. 

"Let's dance," he said, and I went happily into his arms. 
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A CHILD'S GARDEN 


OF RELATIVES 
BY SEYMOUR BARNARD 


GIVING 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
MY GIFTS | GIVE 


TO MANY A FRIEND 
AND RELATIVE: 


OH WHAT A HELP, 
COULD ! FORESEE 


THE NATURE OF THEIR 
GIFTS TO ME! 


Dancing with Johnny was wonderful. He started sort of 
easy-like but, when he learned that I could follow, he really 
gave. He pulled all his trickiest steps, and I wasn't fooled 
once. "Say, Marty," he said, "you're good!” : 

I glanced up at him and then glanced quickly away. His 
eyes had a funny look in them, I mean, a sort of glint. The 
music stopped, and he pulled me close. I was frozen for a 
minute. One part of my mind was on the needle scratching 
away at the end of the record. The other part was on Johnny's 
head, which was coming closer and closer. I knew he was 
going to kiss me, and suddenly 
I didn't want him to. 

I mean, in a way I did, but I 
thought suddenly of Jan, and 
how once I'd overheard some of 
the boys talking. And one of 
them had said, "You've got to 
hand it to Jan. She's a good 
neck.” Abruptly I wrenched 
away and ran to the record 
player. “Td better turn this 
thing over," I said. 

"Yeah, I suppose so." He 
yawned indifferently, listened 
to the record halfway through, 
then looked at his watch and 
said, "Well, I guess I'd better 
mosey. Gotta hit the sack." 

I lay awake half the night. I 
wondered if I'd done the right 
or the wrong thing. Johnny, 
Johnny, I thought. Should I or 
shouldn't I have kissed you? It 
seemed terribly important to 
know, but there wasn't anyone 
I could ask. I thought of Muth, 
who'd always been pretty un- 
derstanding, but somehow I 
didn't want to let anyone else 
in on this new awareness I had 
of Johnny. It was such a breath- 
less, lump-in-my-throat sort of 
feeling, and I just couldn't 
share it. 

Maybe, I thought, if I'd 
kissed him, he'd have asked me 
for a Saturday-night date. On 
the other hand, maybe he'd 
have thought I was easy and 
wouldn't have asked me any- 
way. I felt that I had to learn 
whether or not he had a date 
with Jan, and there was only 
one sure way to find out. 

Saturday night, on the pre- 
text of a letter to mail, I left the house and went downtown. I 
walked up the main drag. When I got near the Corner, I 
slowed and casually paused in front of the window, as though 
I were trying to make up my mind whether or not to buy a 
box of candy. I studied the display a few minutes, but I didn’t 
see any of the fancy packages. I was covertly looking beyond 
the window, past the front counter, back where the booths 
were. I couldn't see either Johnny or Jan, and I was beginning 
to feel kind of good inside again. He must not have a date 
with her, either, I thought. 

I was turning away, when I heard a car pull up across the 
street. A girl's sheared-beaver voice called, “Hello, Martha!" 

It was Jan, driving her convertible—she was the only girl 

[Continued on Page 62] 
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WOMAN'S DAY 


OTHERS THE WORLD OVER WANT ONLY THE BEST FOR THEIR BABIES. 
And you may be sure no doctor can recommend any better evaporated 
milk than White House Milk for your baby. Try this nationally famous ` 


milk for every need. Use it often. Truly, there's none better. 
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WHITE HOUSE MILK 


400 U.S.P. UNITS OF PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN Ds PER PINT A *Not connected with any 
other compony using a simi- 
Satisfaction guaranteed by A&P—or your money back. 1859 -1949 = lor name or brand. 
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So inexpensive...the 


-Way nourishment 


from ENRICHED 
BREAD and FLOUR 


NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 


THIAMINE 


(Vitamin ) For 


RIBOFLAVIN 
An important 
vitamin for 

children’s growth 


prevent pellagra 
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COUNCIL ON 
FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 


FOOD ENERGY 


To maintain 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 
health 


proper weight 


ond vitality 
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Delicious breads to bake or buy . . . they'll perk up your menus and add needed nourishment 


HOME BAKED biscuits, muf- 
fins, cookies, pies are extra 
nutritious as well as delicious 
if you always use flour labeled 
“Enriched.” 


TREATS TO BUY . . . your 
baker has a tempting variety 
of breads, rolls, cookies. Ask 
him if they're enriched. It's 
important! 


BREAD EVERY DAY... with 
meals, for snacks. So good, 
so good for you. Look for the 
panel that says “Enriched” 
on wrappers of white bread. 


You've always known it—that bread is food energy 
in its most economical form. But see those flags? 
Modern enriched bread and baked foods make six 
important contributions to the all-round balanced 
diet you and your family need. Yes, enriched bread 
and flour give vou 6-way nourishment. Remember 
this . . . at meal time, at snack time, every day. 
“IS BREAD FATTENING?” Not a bit more so 
than any other food of equal energy content. 
Nutritionists point out that the carbohydrates of 
bread are readily and easily converted into energy 
which is then used by.the body as needed. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Copyright 1949 by Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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in school who had her own car—and be- 
side her sat Johnny! 

^May we give you a lift home?" she 
asked sweetly. There was triumph un- 
derneath her bonbon-coated words. 

"No, thanks,” I said numbly. "Im 
meeting some friends." My legs felt like 
Pogo sticks, but they managed to get me 
inside the Corner. Not, however, before 
I heard a giggle, and Jan's voice saying, 
“Jawn-ney, darling!” 

Once more, I tossed through a sleep- 
less night. That ties it, I thought. I didn’t 
get him because I wouldn't kiss him, but 
if I ever get another chance... 

We managed to get the outline in on 
time. Horse Face approved it, made a 
few suggestions, and we started in on the 
actual writing. Johnny was sort of im- 
personal I mean, we laughed just as 
much and had fun, we even pushed the 
furniture back, now and then, and 
danced after an especially tough eve- 
ning's work. But it was not the.same as 
it was before, and I couldn't figure it out. 


Ju never again stepped out of 
bounds—he never threw a forward, 
or even a lateral, in my direction. He 
was seeing Jan, of course, on the nights 
we weren't working. And on Saturday 
nights, I cleaned out bureau drawers, 
gave myself a manicure, read the latest 
movie mag, made fudge. In other words, 
I spent date night dateless! 

Then, we were almost through. The 
play had whipped up, we were spending 
our last night of work on it. Johnny 
turned to me. “Marty,” he said, "this has 
been more fun than anything I've done 
for a long time. And I think it calls for a 
celebration, now that it's all over. How's 
about the great Carstairs-Campbell 
combo taking in the local thriller Satur- 
day night?" 

It had happened at last. For a few 
secs, I couldn't even answer him because 
of the happiness pouring over me, in 
wave after wave, just like one of those 
charts that show upward curves and 
downward swings. I was thinking "yes," 
and eventually the thought became vo- 
cal. "Td love to, Johnny." 

I beat myself up getting ready. This 
was the time for the coffee wool. It 
looked kind of ultra, I thought. I mean, 
I knew from the mags that it was a favor- 
ite with college girls, and it made me 
feel that I could stack myself up against 
anybody, even someone like Jan, and 
still come out pretty well. When Johnny 
saw me, he nodded. "Very, very sharp," 
he approved. 

“Thanks,” I said. “This old thing?" 

We walked into a night which had all 
the sparkle of rhinestones. I don't re- 
member what we talked about—the play, 
I guess, and Old Horse Face—school stuff, 
mostly. But there seemed to me a kind 
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of understanding between us, as though 
it didn't matter what words we said. 

I stood proudly, kind of off to one 
side, while Johnny bought our tickets. 
“C'mon, let's go,” he said, taking me by 
the arm. 

We found seats way down front on 
the left-hand side. The first eight rows 
might have been marked "Reserved For 
The High School Crowd." No one else 
ever sat there. 

Halfway through the movie, Johnny 
reached over and took my hand. I felt a 
quiver go through me, and I kept on 
watching the screen, but for fifteen min- 
utes I lost track of the picture. I was 
conscious of nothing but my hand in 
Johnny's, and I remember thinking that 
it was a little rough, like a Turkish towel. 

Afterward we strolled down the street, 
companiónably, sort of. We neared the 
Corner. Was he going to? He was. “Bet- 
ter catch us a drink," he said. 

We found a booth. The regulars looked 
at us with surprise. You could almost 
hear them wondering, what's happened 
to Jan? They didn't wonder long. Jan 
came in, alone, and sat in a booth directly 
opposite. She looked at us, and her eyes 
slitted into hard, straight lines. “Johnny!” 
she called, and for once, it didn't have 
the spun-sugar Jawn sound. “Come here 
a minute!” 

It couldn’t have happened at a worse 
time. Her words fell into one of those 
amazing silences that happen now and 
then in. the midst of almost steady up- 
roar. Just a minute before, the juke box 
had been on full blast, the counter boys 
had been banging silver. Someone had 
dropped a tray full of glasses. There had 
been a steady hum of voices, with just 
an occasional one standing out loud and 
clear above the street, like Jan’s voice 
stood out now. 


| beatus looked at Jan, at Johnny, 
at me. And then Johnny stood up. 
His face was red. “ 'Scuse me a minute, 
please, Marty." 

He was gone. Oh, Johnny, how could 
you leave me like this? I watched him, 
as he leaned against the booth top across 
the way. Jan gestured toward the seat 
beside her. Johnny shook his head. She 
said something to him, and her face 
looked sulky. He appeared to be arguing 
with her. 

I seemed to be frozen to my seat like 
an ice tray in a refrigerator that needs 
defrosting. I was helpless. I mean, I just 
couldn't seem to do anything but sit 
there and watch them. 

Then Johnny came back to me. "Let's 
get out of here," he said. 

We walked home silently. Johnny 
came as far as the door with me. "Marty," 
he said, "yoü're so darned sweet.” He 
leaned down and kissed me. 

It was the oddest feeling. I felt as light 
as angel-food cake and heavy as an an- 
chor at the same time. It was almost like 

[Continued on Page 87] 
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When Tosten Torseland and his fam- 
ily came to America from Norway, they 
did not cross the ocean in an open boat, 
nor did they travel inland by water, nor 
did they finish their journey by oxen. 
They came on a big ship and traveled 
by locomotive into the Midwest. The 
younger children of Tosten Torseland 
had tags on them, as if they were express 
packages—for not one of the family 
spoke a word of English. The tags said, 
Destination—Sun Prairie, Dane County, 
Wisconsin, by way of Milwaukee. 

When the Torseland family got off the 
train in Sun Prairie, the editor of the 
Sun Prairie Countryman was not there 
to take a picture of them, and there was 
no interpreter to ask how they had en- 
joyed their trip and what they thought 
of this new land—only their uncle was 
there, Fingar Fingarson. He drove in 
from his farm in a topless two-seated 
Model T Ford. He had to make three 
trips to his farm, seven miles away, 
before he got the family and their bag- 
gage and bundles, all under his roof. 
All told there were eight children, Soren, 
Loren, Osten and Hveen, and Jacobina, 
Hansina, Gertina and Petrina. At the 
head of this nest of course Far and Mor 
—ten in all. 

Now, if the Torselands felt tired after 
their boat and train journey, their last 
seven miles over a frozen country road, 
on a windy February day, made them 
both rosy cheeked and wide awake. To 
begin with, it was their first auto ride 
and holding onto their headgear, seats 
and taking a look at their “des-tin-ashon” 
all at once left no time to count fence 
posts or think of their state of health, 
as they bumped along at the speed of 
fifteen miles per hour. 

Fingar Fingarson’s roof was not too 
wide and he had a family of his own, 
so there was nothing to do but sell his 
brother-in-law some land, where he 
could one day build himself a house, 
have a cow and a garden. The children 
would go to work as they grew older 
and help this dream come true. The ages 
of the children were between seven and 
twenty and strung on a string, as if some- 
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The Torselands were 


fascinated and 
astonished by the 
pretty schoolmarm— 
for she was always 
just ahead of them, 
breaking down the 
barriers of strangeness 


in this new land 
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where a bead had been lost, and if asked 
for their ages, they proudly said, “going 
on—” never “I was on my last natal day.” 

The only part of Fingar Fingarson’s 
farm that had an extra building on it 
was in the wooded lands. Here stood 
an old log cabin that had been used as 
a storehouse for tobacco bundles. It had 
a very sturdy cellar with an outside door, 
so high and wide that even Tosten’s six 
feet four inches could walk through it 
with his hat on and arms out. The cellar 
had a stove in it, a long bench and a 
green and tan cuspidor. 

The log cabin had a main floor and a 
loft. Tosten had to remove his hat and 
bow slightly as he came into the house 
and he never tried to go into the loft. 
He only went to the straight upstairs and 
boomed into the opening—when it was 
time for his sons to get up. 

When the people of the nabolaget 
heard of the newcomers and the opening 
of the log cabin, they brought odds and 
ends, mostly odds. Fingar Fingarson 
bought at an auction a kitchen range 
with six lids, four large and two little. 
The stove had a good-sized firebox, res- 
ervoir and an oven big enough to roast 
a small pig. The auctioneer threw into 
the bargain a lid lifter and a poker. There 
was a good draft in the stovepipe and 
a damper—a cluster of acorns on a circle 
of iron—that closed with a snap like the 
steel of a muskrat trap. That is, it always 
had—but the chimney, considering that 
Tosten was a stone mason by trade, 
should have been examined more care- 
fully before they set up the stove. 

Wood there was to burn and plenty 
of it. Tosten Torseland went through 
the woods carefully and picked out old 
dead trees. He could swing an ax so you 
could hear it a mile away. The children 
would pick up the pieces of wood as fast 
as he could chop them, and take turns 
at the bucksaw. The littlest children 
gathered up the chips. They packed the 
wood in neat piles in the cellar. 

The healthy trees Tosten touched 
with his hands gently. “This is our 
woods, it has to last as long as we do. 
Never chop down a tree unless you re- 
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plant one. In your play don't break the 
young saplings." This he said over and 
over, and the only time he forgot this 
good advice was when he had to get 
a hold of a switch in a hurry. 


OSTEN Torseland knew that this 

abode in which he lived was already 
outgrown—considering his stature and 
the way his sons stretched out in the 
night. What would happen when they 
no longer were green sprouts? Not that 
he wasn't grateful for the roof that his 
brother-in-law had supplied, but now he 
must shape out a course to fit the size 
of his long bones and his physical 
strength—strength which was that of two 
men. When Tosten walked around his 
ten acres, he felt that there were no ob- 
stacles in his way. He could see where 
the sun arose and where the sun set, yet 
in life one must know in what direction 
one must put their feet. "What now?" he 
asked himself. 

While he worked for Fingar Fingar- 
son to pay for the ten acres, he watched 
his brother-in-law's way of life and felt 
it could be summed up as work—work— 
work. He knew that something different 
was brewing within his own body. For 
one thing, he knew he enjoyed life the 
most when he was working at his trade 
as a mason. He liked to work with stone; 
it gave his strength an outlet and he 
could see the growth of his skill. 

Fingar sensed that Tosten was brood- 
ing. “Tosten, you can work for me three 
days a week and work as a mason for 
three days. There are always people 
building barns and sheds hereabout.” 
Then he paused, “And we must find work 
for your sons. I think I know the place 
for Soren. Mr. Belway has a stock farm 
—all valuable animals, pedigreed. He is 
looking for a man to train. He pays thirty 
dollars a month, board, room, laundry, 
and Sunday afternoons and 4th of July 
off.” 

Tosten did not understand all this, 
but he nodded with vigor, “Ja, Soren is 
the eldest and too long for the bedstead. 
Our nest is crowded.” Tosten also knew 
that there was something else—by nature 
he and Soren had been blown in the 
same bottle. It was best to have only one 
set of feet like this under one table. They 
were both in a hurry to be fuming, but 
it was mostly thunder, and after the 
storm the sun came out. 

Even Soren’s red-blond hair and gray 
eyes were that of Tosten, but the quick 
smile came from his Mor; this quality 
had been thrown in to balance the meas- 
ure, for surely a smile that lies waiting 
comes from a well of pleasant thoughts. 
All in all, Soren was an improvement on 
Tosten. 

Also, Soren’s parents realized that he 
would not be long under their roof. He 
had a restless spirit. He was in search 
of something. It was he who had stood 
at the railing looking over the sea, in an- 
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ticipation of the new world, and on the 
train he sat watching at the windows, as 
if his destiny was unfolding. The new 
world awaited him. His mind was made 
up. His hands were ready for what tasks 
there were. 

One day, Fingar said, “Today I go into 
town. I will take Soren along.” And 
before the eldest son knew it, he was 
sitting in the Ford beside his uncle. He 
wore most of his belongings and the 
rest were in a flour sack at his feet. He 
did not look green—only fresh and alive. 
He fitted into the picture. His felt hat 
was drawn forward to protect his eyes, 
the red and gray wool plaid shirt open 
at the neck. His legs were of course 
crowded and humped upward at the 
knees. He filled the car to overflowing 
and yet did not crowd Fingar, who was 
not one to shrink in the presence of any- 
one. He sat at attention, watching his 
uncle give encouragement to the Model 
T. It looked as if this was the sole pur- 


pose of the hour. He would soon know 
how to start this contraption. His smile 
was meant only for himself. He was not 
stranded in a new land! 

Neither parent had time to caution 
him about the temptations in the new 
world or give sympathy to him because 
of the food he would have to eat. Yan- 
kees, they heard, peeled the jordeple, 
ground apples, smashed them into mush 
and threw the water and peelings into 
the swill barrel. The best part goes to 
the pigs! Anyway, he would not be too 
far off. He was still within the boun- 
daries of Dane County. When he got 
home, there would always be on the 
shelf a plate of cold potatoes in the 
skins, a crock of salt herring and clab- 
bered milk with the cream on it. 

Tosten was not a man of words but 
he meant what he said. He called to 
Soren while Fingar was cranking the 
Ford. “Spar pengene,” save the money. 

Soren came home on Sunday after- 
noon, as Fingar had said, and told tales 
about the animals on Mr. Belway’s farm, 


that left the Torselands doubting their 
ears. Some of the animals had their pic- 
tures taken. Some cost hundreds of dol- 
lars. Some rode on trains as far as Mil- 
waukee and Chicago—just for people to 
gape at. “It was worth crossing the ocean 
to see such a fine barn. It has to be kept 
as clean as a kitchen floor.” Then Soren 
was silent, and they knew he had not 
told all. This was about all they could 
stand at one time anyway. 

Mor inquired about the food, and 
Soren said, “It is good, but they eat grass 
like the animals. They put sugar and 
vinegar on it and munch like the cows.” 
They laughed heartily at this. 
` Loren was next to leave. He went to 
work at the Token Creek Mill. He met 
daily the farmers around Pumpkin Hol- 
low, who talked about both farming and 
education. They lived not too far from 
the State Capitol and the State Univer- 
sity. Many drove into Madison to do 
their shopping in the market on East 
Washington Avenue or at Andrew 
Mayers, and the Vaas-Maw store—that 
had five clerks by the name of Olson. 
Loren lived with the men who owned 
the mill, who also had a farm, and he 
helped with the chores for his board and 
room. He swam in the mill stream but 
yet came home with grain dust in his 
hair and eyebrows. 

Loren was in a harness of a sort 
different from Soren's. His track led here 
and there. He was not sure where it 
would take him. When Mor pumped 
him about his life, he answered her with- 
out much regard for the subject. ^I use 
my ears," and Mor would stand and look 
at him and finally say, "See that it stays 
between the ears." As for Tosten, he 
mainly asked about pengene and was 
satisfied. 

Osten ventured the farthest—way into 
Albion Township to work on a tobacco 
farm for Mr. Monson. In spite of Osten’s 
sixteen years there was much he could 
do in the helping with that year’s crop. 
Step by step, he learned the process. 
“First the seeds are rooted in the boxes, 
indoors, under the stove. Then put into 
long beds, covered with white muslin. 
You weed the beds. When the plants are 
three or four inches long, you pick them 
and pack them softly in boxes or 
baskets." Osten liked best the planting 
time. “It takes three people. One sits on 
a seat on top of a barrel and steers the 
horses in a straight line. Two sit in twin 
seats and set the plants into a furrow. 
Just as you set the plant, water squirts 
out on it. Someone follows the planter 
and packs the earth about the plant." 
Usually that one was Osten, for his legs 
were already too long for comfort on the 
planter. 

Each time he came home he told of 
what was next—hoeing, weeding, piling, 
hanging, and eventually stripping and 
packing. The only part he left out was 
the tobacco cutworm and how the hired 
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man settled this fat green and yellow 
worm forever by pulling at both ends. 
Osten never could swallow a morsel of 
food even when he thought of it. 

Soren, Loren and Osten learned and 
dreamed as they worked, and came 
home to tell how this farm had fine build- 
ings and two automobiles. A Ford, and 
in the shed sat a Packard car that was 
used only on Sundays. On weekdays it 
was covered with canvas, even if it was 
in a shed, in case a chicken or turkey 
should venture over it. 

Hveen, the youngest of the sons, 
helped on his uncle's farm and slept at 
night under the parents' roof. He was 
still in a chrysalis and was the most ab- 
sorbed in all periodicals he could get 
hold of. He did not so much look to the 
outside world, but was eager to read and 
sat often only listening to the murmurs 
of this new land. He was forever sur- 
prised at the tales that his brothers 
brought over the doorstep of their hum- 
ble home. His uncle Fingar Fingarson 
looked upon him with tolerance. Had 
he known the word “lackadaisical” he 
would have used it about Hveen. 

Later in the summer, Jacobina went 
to Madison to work—how this came 
about will come later. She worked in the 
home of one of the English professors 
in the University. Her job was to take 
care of Stephen Philip III, and to see 
that Stephen Philip did not fall into Lake 
Mendota, for their lawn ran to its very 
brink. As the summer went on, it was 
a tossup whether Jacobina was speaking 
Oxford English or Stephen was talking 
Norway Yankee. For one thing, Profes- 
sor Philip dropped "III" for the time 
being. 

Of course, as each member departed, 
Tosten Torseland said, "Spare pengene" 
—and that the children did without ques- 
tion and Tosten slept more relaxed. He 
noticed that there were fewer creaks 
in the old log cabin, but it did not stop 
his meditating, and every so often the 
neighbors would drive a spike into his 
vague thoughts. “To think that someone 
lives in the old log cabin again!” True 
it was, as Tosten knew, there were birds' 
nests in the eaves, bees in the chimney, 
squirrels ran on the roof and toads sat 
upon the doorstep. However, one thing 
was certain, this was the place he 
wanted to live. The trees and the green- 
ery about him helped to make him for- 
get the mountains he had left. Someday 
he would plant fir trees, among the oaks, 
hickory nut and birch. This idea he knew 
he must keep from Fingar, who had 
different ideas about the wooded acres. 

Then, too, the wood was a screen to 
help shield them, until the day when 
they would walk out boldly proud of 
their strength, and they would no longer 
be called “newcomers.” This came about 
sooner than they expected. 

It was the country schoolteacher who 
came into the lives of the Torselands. 
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She put props where they should be. 
She gave them a pattern to live by, an 
outlet for their physical strength. She 
gave them new thoughts about their 
home and their venture in a new land: 
if there is a hole in the roof it can be 
mended, that treasures are within the 
mind and heart and that even Fingar 
Fingarson had truths, but not all the 
truths. 


HEN Annatta Andresen heard 

about the Torselands and about 
the children and their Viking sizes and 
that they spoke not a word of English, 
she began to prepare herself. She smiled 
when she remembered how the school 
board had hesitated to hire her because 
she looked too young. She kept all eight 
grades busy! That was part of her secret. 
Then too the children wanted to hear 
and see what was going on up in front. 
Miss Andresen's voice was clear and low, 
and she used it only when she had to. 
She used instead her blessed skill—to 
save herself. It was magic to the chil- 
dren. They had had teachers before who 
could draw a chair and if need be an 
apple, but with Miss Andresen, it 
seemed that a crayon or a brush be- 
longed in her hand and came out of her 
sleeve whenever she needed it. 

Not being much older than some of 
the children and as lean as the shoot 
of the willow, she had to have some inner 
strength or talent. She moved about in 
the midst of the whirlpool of life that 
surrounded her in a way that pointed 
to this. The chi'dren did not of course 
understand it, but they respected the 
quality. They would discipline one an- 
other when they felt she was interfered 
with. “Shoo!” they said or "Put down 
your geography book. I can't see the 
blackboard." 

Yes, they had asked, could she man- 
age the enrollment—those big boys? 
Now she was confronted with eight 
children—four more boys, and from what 
she had heard, one was so tall he would 
have to duck his head when he went 
to get wood for the fire. And more than 
that, there was a rumor that he was 
handsome like the cowboys on the maga- 
zine covers. 

She looked about the schoolroom and 
wondered who could be moved from 
the larger seats and desks, also, how 
should she handle the language ques- 
tion? True, she spoke Norwegian—her 
grandparents had come from Norway. 
She also had spent two years at St. Olof 
College in Minnesota, where she had 
studied Norse, and there had been re- 
built in her a pride in the language. 

However, so far, the Torselands had 
not put in their appearance, for which 
she was glad. She heard the children of 
the Indian Trail School discuss them, and 
she was now prepared to handle the 
subject. She had a way of making the 


children feel that all ideas came from 


their fertile brains. She knew it was not 
only a matter of seating and speaking, 
but the Torselands must be made to feel 
a part of the community and made wel- 
come at District Number Two. 

This day, after the bell rang and it 
was time for morning exercises, Miss 
Andresen said, “Meeting please come to 
order. Is there a question for discus- 
sion?" 

Freda Milde arose and repeated the 
question that she had asked the teacher 
less than five minutes ago. "Madam 
Chairman, will the Torselands attend 
the Indian Trail School?" 

Up jumped Helge Olson. "Madam 
Chairman, Pa says the Fingar Fingarson 
wood acres belong in this district." 

Now Miss Andresen turned her back 
to those standing and went to the black- 
board. As has been said, there was 
nothing the children liked more than to 
see Miss Andresen talk with chalk. She 
could win her points with this skill. Even 
the children who liked to hear them- 
selves talk, sat down. The teacher 
quickly sketched the outline of the town- 
ship and dotted in the districts and 
labeled them. She said, as if it were a 
surprise to her too, "Mr. Fingarson's 
farm lies in District Number One and 
Number Two, but the wooded land falls 
into District Number Two. Mr. Olson 
is right. The Torselands will attend 
here." Then she quickly drew a boy 
about eleven years old—in short pants, 
coat and cap. He was carrying a suit- 
case. Under him she printed "Helge," 
and said, “On his way to visit his cousins 
in Norway. Now tell me how your 
cousins will be dressed?” 

As the children directed, she drew a 
boy and a girl. Helge said, “Borgheld 
and Thorvald, they are about my age.” 

Miss Andresen looked at the clock. 
“Tomorrow, Helge will tell us about his 
visit to his cousins. Follow the outline 
we used for study of foreign countries. 
If you wish, ask someone else to take 
part of it. Motion is in order for ad- 
journment.” Miss Andresen had got past 
the first hurdle and she knew Pa Olson 
would do his bit to help Helge on his 
imaginary visit to Norway. The Torse- 
lands would look less foreign if the 
children understood their customs. 

Before the week was over, the Indian 
Trail School children had returned from 
overseas and were back to practical 
solution of their problem. The Torse- 
lands would need a lot of supplies. An 
old peach bushel basket was brought in 
from the basement, and the left-behind 
pencils and pencil boxes were put into 
it. The children also began to bring 
things from home. The teacher was 
pleased to see new tablets, colored cray- 
ons, ribbons, side combs, handkerchiefs 
and beads. She knew now the Torse- 
lands would have a hearty welcome. If 
there was any laughing, it would come 
from them, and for different reasons. 
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IHE Torselands had heard about 

Miss Andresen too. Their fears had 
been lessened by the fact that she spoke 
their language. The rumors were that 
she ran the neighborhood, and of course 
increased the school taxes. There were 
varied opinions—depending on who was 
talking. Maybe Fingar would change 
his tune since he was no longer in the 
district. 

The teacher, the young upstart just 
from college, had come to the Indian 
Trail School two years ago, going on 
three, and in that time she had had, for 
one thing, the schoolhouse remodeled. 
It was no ordinary remodeling either! 
It was started, first of all, by Miss 
Andresen's thinking. She knew her plans 
would have to be clear before she called 
the school board together. But even Miss 
Andresen would have been surprised at 
the bold developments. 

One late afternoon, she was as usual 
riding horseback, and came out into 
Squaw Valley. In the past year, a new 
schoolhouse had been built there be- 
cause of the growth of the families. The 
old building had been moved to the side 
and sat now on heavy planks. It had 
been used for a few months like that, 
while. the new structure was being fin- 
ished. Now the doors and windows 
were closed, and no doubt locked. There 
was a look of a trunk securely fastened 
for the final and last move. Miss Andre- 
sen knew that soon a giant whippletree 
would be attached to haul it away. 

The sun was setting, a gold crim- 
son light fell on.the windows like 
the glimmer on the cake of a centenar- 
ian—a bright light, once again before 
one leaves on a journey never to return. 
The building stood solitary and apart. It 
wasn't that it pleaded its cause in its 
twilight hour and gave way to years of 
reminiscence of children's running feet 
and gay laughter, or reminded one that 
its walls were forever ingrained with 
multiplication tables, nouns and verbs. 
It would be wiser to believe that Miss 
Andresen spoke for it. She did say out 
loud, “Where to? Where to?" 

She was startled by the question. 
She decided to find out. She knew 
Cassie O'Connor, the teacher, and went 
to her boarding place to pass the time 
of day. She learned that the building 
was to be put up at auction to the high- 
est bidder. This might mean it would 
end up as a grain house, where rats and 
mice would abound. “Never,” she said. 

She turned Jill, the mare, back over 
the hill and sat up late into the night 
sketching arguments on paper. That she 
won, we know. It wasn't as simple as 
it sounds, and strangely the buying and 
the moving of the building out of the 
valley was nothing compared to the 
tussle about putting a fireplace in it. 
A fireplace that could be used on both 
the inside and outside of the building! 
Miss Andresen and the children kept 
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right on gathering the stones. Even the 
parents, in some cases, took to kicking 
up beautiful ‘stones into sight, so the 
children would see them, while some 
said, *Claptrap," “bunkum” and “never 
heard of such." 

Miss Andresen had also an absorb- 
ing interest in nature and wild life. 
She had planted enough trees in the 
schoolyard to start a nursery. She even 
planted trees along the road leading up 
to the school and called it Indian Trail 
Avenue. She had birdhouses hanging 
from the trees and cluttering up the 
farmyards. The children talked in a big 
way. "I am building a four-room wren 
house," and Helge, with Pa Olson's skill 
at woodcarving and his bent not to be 
outdone, bragged “A twenty-eight room 
cottage for martins.” Even the State 


Capitol sounded small in comparison. 

She taught the children how to 
feed the birds in winter. The people 
said to this, “The Wisconsin winters 
are hard on humans, why encourage the 
birds, who know better, to stay?” 

The sound of shooting was only heard 
on Saturdays and Sundays when Miss 
Andresen was reported at a Teachers’ 
Institute or in Madison shopping. She 
would stop in the middle of a sentence 
if she ever heard a gun go off. The 
children knew she was thinking of the 
words of Emerson, Hast thou named all 
the birds without a gun? They would 
feel embarrassed and wonder whose pa 
was toting a gun and using it. 

She had the children talking about 
“wild life" and gaping at sunsets, when 
they should be throwing out manure 
from the chicken coops. 

However, whoever was talking, had 
to admit that Miss Andresen had put 
the school district on the map. The day 
when the schoolhouse was rededicated 
proved this and made even the peevish 
turn proud. Not only was Sylvester 


James, the County Superintendent of 
Schools there, but Mr. C. P. Terry, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and if you please, the Governor 
of the State. The Governor lived in 
near-by Madison. He was one to keep 
his hand on tlie pulse of the voters and 
had accepted with enthusiasm. 

The Wisconsin State Journal kept 
an eye on the Governor, so before 
the day was over a reporter and pho- 
tographer turned  up—uninvited, of 
course, but made more than welcome. 

The whole neighborhood attended 
the meeting, plus a few from Squaw 
Valley, as if they had sent someone to 
give away the bride and extend their 
blessings in this new union. 

On dedication day, Miss Andresen 
arose and spoke briefly. "This occa- 
sion would never have come to pass were 
it not for the splendid co-operation of 
the members of the Índian Trail School." 
Everyone felt more comfortable after 
this, because they thought that Miss 
Andresen had forgotten about the 
struggle—if she ever knew—when the 
project first started. She called on the 
different committees to stand and take 
a bow, before the dignitaries of county 
and state. Even the refreshment commit- 
tee—who looked flushed because their 
responsibility was not finished. That 
very minute they were wondering when 
to start the coffee. 

"Now, I will turn our meeting over 
to Mr. james." This was as it should 
be. Miss Andresen was only the key 
that unlocked the door of the treasures 
of the community. They had always 
been there and so had Mr. James. 

"Miss Andresen—make your bow." 

This she did. She stood there now 
simply for all to see. There was a youth 
about her that seemed final, as if years 
were meant only to refresh the body 
and the spirit. Many looked at her for 
the first time, with eyes of strangers. 
She was slender and straight. “Neat,” 
they said. Her tan hair had a look of 
chalk on it. The tight stiff braids were 
securely fastened in a circle at each side 
of her head. Today her skin was flushed. 
It was becoming, usually her color was 
just sun and wind weathered. Her eyes 
were light brown—at times, golden 
tinted. 

She wore a natural linen dress, 
with sepia china buttons that ran down 
the front. Across the blouse and the 


sleeves was an insertion of ecru-colored 


linen. Her belt and sandals were woven 
in nut-brown leather. 

The women of the district had never 
thought about her clothes. In fact, her 
clothes were so much a part of her that 
it was hard to say where Miss Andresen 
began and the clothes ended. Later, 
when the refreshment committee was 
setting out the food, Mrs. Enders said, 
“I wonder if she doesn't own a silk 
dress?" 
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"It's that horse of hers that keeps her 
in wash clothes." 

"Have you ever thought that they are 
alike—I mean the colors?" 

"Tut." The women laughed in good 
nature. 

“Yes! Come to think of it, her mare 
is snuff colored and her eyes fawn and—" 

"You're right, there is something. 
They say a horse takes on the ways of 
the master too. We had à horse once 
that had a nature like my Jacob." 

“Ha! Ha!" 

"Did you ever hear the whole name 
of her horse? Jill-Over-The-Ground, 
named for the evergreen plant." 

"She's a card!" 

“That mare hauled a lot of the trees 
here on her back." 

As the clock moved on, the conversa- 
tion became more hit-and-miss. "Put 
your dill pickles here, Mrs. Olson. My 
they smell good." 

"Some of that nice gooseberry pre- 
serve goes good with the ham too." 

One woman kept watch at the door. 
They didn't want to miss anything. 
Imagine, the Governor coming here! 
"Miss Andresen is sitting back at her 
desk, straight as a poker, and looking 
as cool as a cucumber. Mr. James is 
talking." And he was. Mrs. Jasper was 
a good reporter. 

Mr. James’s eyes were closed. He 
always closed his eyes when he was 
making a speech. He had witnessed so 
many dedications and attended so many 
community gatherings, that apparently 
there were pictures of country schools— 
desks, green shades, globes and appro- 
priate words written on the inside of 
his lids. Now, he lifted the lids lightly 
and turned to the blackboard. He rolled 
up a map and with a long wood rod 
pointed to the blackboard. 

As has been recorded, one of Miss 
Andresen's talents was that she could 
draw. Even at Teachers’ Institute she 
would be asked to go to the front and 
sketch for the assembled teachers. 

"Yesterday," Mr. James read the title 
of this drawing. The whole community 
and guests looked at the blackboard. 
They saw a bare stark drab schoolhouse 
sitting as if on a desolate prairie. There 
was a look of “case weather" about it— 
fog with a chill. On the silly, topless 
porch was a row of muddy rubbers. 
There was an atmosphere of loneliness 
and a feeling of pity for those helpless 
within. The whole picture stirred mem- 
ories of cold pancakes in buckets, barn 
and milk smells on clothes, wet corncobs 
and fires dying. There was not a shrub 
or blade of grass in the yard, only a 
pump and a tin cup on a chain. 

The room was still. Mr. James said 
later to Miss Andresen, “You could have 
heard someone pick up a pin." 

Mr. James opened his eyes wide be- 
fore he drew up the other map. Here 
was something he had lived his life to 
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see. Miss Andresen had used colored 
crayons. It was as pretty as a calendar 
picture. 

The two buildings now joined, in 
the shape of an L. They looked as if 
they had always been together. The 
original school building was in the same 
position as it had always been, except 
that the left side was a mass of win- 
dows. The front had been extended by 
a covered porch; on the stoop were crude 
benches and a large table, where the 
children could set down their lunch 
boxes or books, or lean on it while they 
removed their rubbers. The front faced 
the road, and so did the side of the 
Squaw Valley School. It was on this side 
the fireplace was built. The stones fairly 
sparkled in the sun. The building was 
painted white. The trim at the windows, 
doors and roof was green. 

The trees were there—well grown in 
the mind of the artist. Birdhouses hung 
from the boughs of the elm and maple. 
Even the scarlet tanager had left its 
leafy haunt to befriend and keep the 
trees safe from the leaf beetle. In the 
background to thé north was the wind- 
break, strong and upright. In the back 
row stood the jack pine and to the front 
the white spruce, with its thick lower 
branches resting against the ground. 

In the L-shaped plot the grass was 
green with wild flowers along the 
stepping-stone walk. In its center a bird- 
bath, with song sparrows and robins 
splashing together. 

Mr. James said, “Yea, the sparrow 
hath found an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young—" 

Then the playground with sandboxes, 
teeter-totters and a slide, and on the 
other side a baseball diamond. 

Miss Andresen was still chalk-talk- 
ing in her sketch called "Today." True, 
much of it was there, and the Indian 
Trail community sat proudly looking at 
it. 

Mr. James knew that Miss Andresen 
had even run past him in imagination, 
but he was not one to argue as to where 
the credit lay or to prefer stagnation 
to progress, just because he couldn't 
claim the honors. “Little remains to 
be said. Someday there will be in 
all the rural schools, hot lunches, running 
water, talking machines, telephones!" 
He looked out the window for a moment 
and closed his eyes to get the message, 
"and good roads leading to the schools. 
Jill-Over-The-Ground will be replaced 
by Henry Ford." 

Mr. James picked up a clean eraser 
and wiped the Old District Number Two 
off the blackboard forever. There was 
clapping. They could forget. He mo- 
tioned for them to stand and led them 
in singing "America." 

However, Mr. James remained the 
chairman of the day and announced the 
speakers. Next was Mr. Terry, the State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

C. P. Terry stood for a moment in 
silence. He was looking up a few things 
in his mental encyclopedia. Within his 
indexed mind there was a fund of source 
material His poise suited him as did 
his black suit. He was the pedagogue, 
but education had not overpowered him. 
He carried it with dignity. He talked 
about education as if it were a vital part 
of life, like turning the soil, and was 
meant only to improve the richness of 
living. He looked off impersonally at 
something that they did not see, but 
they were impressed. To them, he was 
quoting from a text. He did not mention 
Miss Andresen's name. So far it was not 
recorded in the mental pages he turned. 
There were files for names and if he 
ever cared to find this name, he would 
know where to look. He closed his talk 
with a plea. “Every community should 
send some of their youth to the higher 
institutions of learning. The State of 
Wisconsin builds schools for you. Use 
them." 

Mr. James acknowledged the remarks, 
"Thank you, Mr. Terry. We will heed 
your remarks. We will do our best to 
prepare the youth of our country, so that 
the nation will be proud of them." 
Then he paused, opened his eyes and 
lifted his voice. “We have the great 
honor to have with us, His Excellency, 
the Governor of the State of Wiscon- 


sin." 


The Governor-Rodger Fontaine— 
stood in the doorway as he was intro- 
duced. He removed his top coat as he 
walked forward and talked as he walked. 
There was no time to waste in this burn- 
ing world. He ran his hands through his 
hair. His pompadour gave the impres- 
sion of the activity and restlessness of 
the brain that lay beneath it. He dropped 
his coat on the vacant chair, faced his 
audience and pointed into the crowd, 
"You," he said. Several people turned, 
startled, to see whom he meant. “You 
voters. You rulers of men. You have in 
your hands the destinies of nations. You 
can stop the corruption in high places, 
the misuse of national funds and the 
destruction of natural resources.” 

When Miss Andresen had written her 
letter to the Governor, she had sug- 
gested the topic “Wisconsin’s Natural 
Resources.” So at this point in his talk, 
the Governor remembered the teacher, 
stepped over and shook hands vigor- 
ously with the young woman who sat 
behind the desk. 

“Mrs. Fontaine sends her regrets. It 
was not possible for her to come today. 
She thinks the children are coming down 
with the chicken pox.” 

Then he turned to the Indian Trail 
community and in confidential tones re- 
minded them, “Do not forget that one of 
the most respected professions is the 
teaching profession. The country school 
has given birth to many noted souls, our 
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reat Emancipator among them. 

*Well do I remember my own child- 
hood in a country school." His voice ran 
quietly along like a brook in spring, 
touching softly the old stones out of the 
past-the sun on his tin pail, the dog 
at his heels, the sounds of the school 
bell, the flowers gathered in Primrose 
Township, a bouquet for the teacher, 
the games at recess, the spelling bees, 
the box socials, It sounded like poetry. 
Many felt tears in their eyes, but knew 
not why, because when they had time 
to think about it, they had different kinds 
of memories. The trouble to get old Fido 
to go home, and that mean Miss Moody 
who would chase any animal with a 
stick. i 

The Governor was just warming up 
his engine and by this time, the re- 
freshment committee were packed in 
the door leading out of the Squaw Val- 
ley section, and they felt bumps on their 
skin. Here was an orator, “an elocution- 
ist,” that could spellbind you to the 
point of letting the coffee boil over. 

The Governor ran his fingers around 
his collar, the bowtie fell back in place. 
"Open a window and let in some of 
Wisconsin's greatest natural resource— 
the fresh air." This was a good thing be- 
cause truly it was all outside. He re- 
moved his suit coat. Stood in his shirt 
sleeves. He moved with agility over the 
state. He touched the Great Lakes and 
other waterways, the mines, the quar- 
ries and the forests, and the life and 
substance thereof. “Greed, selfishness, 
indifference and lack of vision is in back 
of the destruction and exploitation of 
our national resources." He painted pic- 
tures of desolation and want for the 
coming generations if something was not 
done about it. The rivers and lakes, a 
mass of flowing pollution, disease laden, 
unfit for life, fish or human. “The earth 
will be treeless and dry as a bone, the 
mines deep, empty covers for bats to 
dwell in—the Midwestern state the great 
desert of the world.” 

This could have gone on for the rest 
of the day as far as the people were 
concerned. But the odors from the kitch- 
en quarters were penetrating into their 
hunger. Rodger Fontaine knew when to 
stop. 

In spite of the applause, the loudest 
clapping came when Mr. James rejoiced 
with the rest, including the children. 
“The time has come to see where all the 
savory aromas are coming from.” 

The noted guests went first into the 
new-old division, led by Mrs. Olson and 
Miss Andresen. A table had been set up 
for them, with white linen, slightly 
starched tablecloth and napkins of the 
lily-of-the-valley pattern. Mrs. Olson 
had brought her moss rose china and her 
fiddle pattern silver. 

The old Squaw Valley School had 
never been more festive in all its days. 
There was a new mellowness that it 
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had never known before—the charm of 
growing old in content. The fireplace 
was lit and in the deep windows sat the 
women’s potted plants—geraniums, fuch- 
sia and hyacinth. 

The long table that stood in the cen- 
ter was overspread with jellied chicken, 
cold hams, pot roast, fruit and vegetable 
salads. Hot and cold breads, pickles 
from yellow tomatoes to white onions. 
One end of the table held the desserts— 
cakes, pies and gelatins. Coffee, in sturdy 
white cups, was passed about by the 
eighth-grade girls. 

Before the day ended, the reporter 
and photographer from The Wisconsin 
State Journal showed up. They were 
mainly interested in the Governor, how- 
ever, and after being well fed, took a 
picture of everybody, with the celebri- 
ties grouped in the center. They also 
heard about Miss Andresen and inno- 
cently asked to see her mare. She rode 
up sidesaddle slowly. Several children 
ran to give Jill some sugar. Miss Andre- 
sen smiled just as the mare opened her 
mouth and then it was they heard the 
camera click. k 

That late afternoon when the people 
were departing, they drove away along 
Indian Trail Avenue. They were proud 
for the first time of the weeping wil- 
lows. “It would have been kind of nice 
if they had been a bit larger, like in the 
picture Miss Andresen drew,” reflected 
Mrs. Olson, but she smiled happily at 
the way everything had turned out. 
“The Governor ate two pieces of my 
fudge cake,” she said, “and Miss Andre- 
sen copied the recipe for Mrs. Fontaine.” 

Mr. Olson was thinking too, “He’s 
been a pretty good governor. He isn't 
high toned either and he sure can throw 
a horseshoe—a ringer every time. I'm a 
Democrat but if he runs for the United 
States Senate I will back him." 


A ff^ 


HIS then was the Miss Andresen 
who was about to visit the Torse- 
lands. She sent word with one of the 
Olson children that she would be there 


at two o'clock. She was not one for 
surprises. She came on horseback. Over 
Jill’s back hung a sack that rattled as 
she rode, but Jill was used to Miss 
Andresen's luggage, often birdhouses, 
potted plants and seedlings. 

It was then that the whole Torse- 
land family was there, and Miss Andre- 
sen first laid eyes on Soren, the eldest 
son, and her well-laid plans for the first 
time in her life fluttered for a moment. 

She left Jill to graze and came to 
shake hands with the family. They all 
said "Goddag," except Soren who said, 
"Howdoyoudo." "I am Annatta Andre- 
sen, the teacher at the Indian Trail 
School" She remembered the school 
supplies and began to unload and dis- 
tribute them. “The children send 
helsinger. We have gathered these left- 
over supplies for you. You are welcome 
to use them." 

The Torselands from the smallest up 
to the biggest bowed their “takk.” Soren 
stepped forward. 

The maps, she explained, were her 
own and she would loan them to them. 
She carried tacks and a hammer, and 
Soren came to help. They completely 
papered the living room with maps. No 
stepladder was needed. Soren, without 
effort, could reach up and touch the 
North Pole and point to the arctic 
regions. 

The upshot of the day was that Miss 
Andresen volunteered to come two times 
a week, once after school to work with 
the youngest children and on Sunday 
to tutor them in the language and get 
them ready for school. She asked them 
to help her with her Norwegian. She 
made them feel this was her main idea. 

“There is an old blackboard left over 
since the remodeling of the schoolhouse. 
I will bring it.” In the meantime, she 
left her Norwegian to English dictionary 
for the oldest members of the family. 

The following Sunday she was ready 
for her educational attack. She worked 
from the known to the unknown. She 
brought the Torseland father on his 
journey from Ellis Island to Wisconsin. 
When the ruler touched Wisconsin, she 
said “Wisconsin is the shape of a mit- 
ten. It is pink in color—pinke,” and they 
nodded their heads. She talked of the 
State Capitol, the lakes that surrounded 
the Capitol and their names. “Menona 
means sunrise. Mendota sunset.” She 
told with sympathy of the early life of 
the Indians and how they left théir mark. 
"Their graves can be found on your 
land. The near-by marshes are filled with 
their arrows." 

Then she spoke of the nationalities 
of the state. The English, the Irish, the 
Germans, the French, the Polish and 
the Norwegians. 

She spoke briefly of the settlements 
of Norwegians in the United States. 
“One of the earliest settlements was in 
1825 on Lake Ontario, New York State. 
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Then a settlement on the Fox River in 
LaSalle County, Illinois, and later at 
Chicago. Then Wisconsin — Jefferson 
Prairie in Rock County, Muskego in 
Waukesha and Racine Counties, Kosh- 
konong in the southeastern part of Dane 
County —in the very neighborhood 
where Osten works. The Norwegian 
farmers in this area have become influ- 
ential and well-to-do." Always she trav- 
eled with her pointer over the map. 

Then she named briefly the Nor- 
wegians of note in Wisconsin, those who 
had come to this land unknown and 
poor, but like Knute Nelson reached the 
United States Senate. 

*Many Scandinavians have come be- 
cause they are liberty loving. They have 
lived and worked for their beliefs. All 
nationalities have something to give. It 
is that which has made the country 
strong." 

The Torselands sat and listened, and 
they relaxed and often laughed in spite 
of themselves at Miss Andresen's Nor- 
wegian to English talk and gladly gave 
her the right word. She called the sub- 
ject geography and history. It was more 
than that-the growth of democracy in 
their new land. She made everything 
very personal and close and intimate. 
She made them feel that the road of the 
great and the common was one on which 
both traveled. They began to feel that 
which they had brought with them in 
their empty hands could be of use to 
the people. She spoke again of Knute 
Nelson, and how he had said to his 
mother as they were nearing America, 
“Don’t cry, Mother, we are poor now, 
but when I grow up I shall be next to 
the King." 

As time went on Miss Andresen spoke 
of the Presidents of the land. One name 
they knew especially. "There are people 
in this neighborhood who have touched 
the hand of Lincoln,” she said. 

The Torselands were surprised at all 
that Miss Andresen knew, especially 
when they looked into the first and sec- 
ond readers she had brought. They 
seemed to be largely made up of A cat 
on a box. See the cat and the dog on 
the box. They could not see why this was 
so important in Amerika. 

They had got used to Miss Andresen's 
quick way of moving, her dovelike gold- 
brown eyes, eyes that in some ways did 
not suit her. She was too serious, but 
sometimes she would laugh and stop 
suddenly and start over again like an 
alarm clock. If Miss Andresen couldn't 
turn off her laugh, her face flushed. 

Now, Miss Andresen unbeknown to 
them, was accomplishing what she 
wanted to accomplish. The Torselands 
would not hide behind the door or peek 
out at the world in passing. They would 
give their offerings as well as take from 
their new home. Perhaps that was what 
was wrong with Fingar Fingarson—too 
much getting from the land he had 
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adopted and not putting back into it 
the substance for greater growth. He 
would have wealth at the expense of 
others with no thought of the genera- 
tion to come. 

When Miss Andresen saw Mrs. Torse- 
land knitting colored flowered patterns 
into the mittens, she said, "Won't you 
come some day to the school to show the 
eighth-grade girls how you do it?" or, 
"May I take this painted box with me 
to show to the children?" 

Of course, Miss Andresen was dis- 
turbing too—as all people are who run 
ahead. Tosten felt it. Sometimes in the 
midst of her drawings, talking and 
giving out of sounds in phonics, with 
flash cards, and asking them to repeat 
might, light, bright, sight, fight, an ab- 
sent look, as though, while she had been 
wandering over the map, she had lost 
herself somewhere on the tan, green, 
yellow, pink world surrounded by blue 
waters. It was then Tosten would re- 
member the school remodeling and the 
school taxes. Tosten heard squirrels 
running on the roof, and there was creak- 
ing in the rafters. Tosten wondered, 
what if Miss Andresen was thinking 
about the house? : 

As yet there was nothing he could 
do. One day he said as Miss Andresen 
was about to go, "Someday we will tear 
down this house. The money the chil- 
dren earn, I put it all together and I 
hide it." 

The teacher looked puzzled. She an- 
swered quite differently from what he 
expected. “Mr. Torseland, put the money 
in the bank where it is safe. All is going 
well with you. I hear good reports of 
your son—I mean your sons." 

It was mostly Soren she had heard 
about, how the people in Sun Prairie 
noticed him as he would swing along 
the street, his smile, and white teeth 
showing as he nodded to everyone. How 
readily he made friends, how he was 
falling into American ways, how quickly 
he was learning the language, and how 
the farmers bid for his services, some 
saying, "Soren, if you are looking for 
work—” But some advised, “Soren, stick 
with Mr. Belway, he will teach you more 
about livestock than any man in the 
county.” 

Once Miss Andresen was in town and 
came out from a store, as usual, loaded 
with supplies. This time it was paints, 
brushes and art paper. She was in her 
riding habit and was about to cross the 
street to untie Jill, when she almost 
bumped into Soren. He lifted his hat, 
grew sober and said nothing but, “Ex- 
cuse please,” but then she had only 
managed “Hello” herself. While she 
packed her supplies, she had looked 
down the street in time to see Soren stop 
and talk with a girl with dark hair. The 
girl handed him an armful of something. 
He walked on and she saw the girl look 
in the store window, prink and admire 


herself. The teacher got on her mare and 
started back home. “He didn’t offer to 
carry the teacher's books." Of course 
this was something she would only say 
to Jill. 

There were reports going about, but 
no one knew, not even the teacher, that 
Soren at Mr. Belway’s, would light the 
kerosene lamp and sit with the stock 
journal open before him, and look, not 
so much at the pictures of Daisy, the 
prize-winning heifer, but for words that 
Miss Andresen had on her flash cards— 
should she decide to ask him to recite 
alone instead of Jacobina and Hveen. 
Little did he know that Miss Andresen 
would prefer near drowning to calling on 
Soren. Not that she thought he was 
stupid. She felt vaguely a current of 
thought that flowed between them. An- 
natta Andresen had learned that one 
live spark in a class fans a wilder- 
ness of thought, even surprising to the 
teacher. 

Knowledge and memory flow to- 
gether, and the plan or outline for the 
day becomes only a post to lead one on. 
There is between the pupil and the 
teacher a response, the almost invisible 
nod, the bright eyes. She knew he fol- 
lowed her and perhaps galloped ahead 
with his own ideas. 

Once, one of the instructors at St. Olof 
had said, “It is time that proves the 
teacher. Someday, some pupil may say, 
‘It is you I have to thank.’ That teacher 
has changed the life pattern, she has 
been worthy of her hire." 

No, she need not call on Soren. 
Sometimes she found herself talking to 
him alone as if the whole group had be- 
come one. However, one thing she had 
definitely made up her mind to, she 
would discourage his coming to school, 
even if the winter should be long and 
he should be out of work. She had to 
keep her mind on her teaching. She had 
plans of her own. She was going to get 
her teacher's life certificate. That was 
what she thought. 

One day, Soren started back to Bel- 
ways earlier than usual He and the 
teacher went out of the yard together. 
Jill followed behind them. They waved 
back at the family before they were lost 
sight of behind the wall of trees. Then a 
silence befell them. 

Miss Andresen was one who needed 
subject matter when she talked. She had 
not as yet put Soren on a lesson plan. 
She thought, it takes more time to ex- 
plore the new when you know so little 
of the old. 

Once Soren had said of her, “She is 
flink” (smart), “but not one for prek” 
(small talk). 

She saw his long shadow beside her 
own. She watched the ease of move- 
ment. 

She remembered, My care is like 
my shadow in the sun, it follows if you 
run, it follows if you walk, it follows if 
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you lie down—No means I find to rid 
him from my breast. 

Miss Andresen had again surrounded 
herself with the aura of thought that 
the children in District Number Two 
knew so well. She was listening to her- 
self and groping for something to say 
to the pupil who was walking home with 
the teacher. She turned her head but it 
was Soren who asked her a question in 
half fun. “Are all American girls so filled 
with wisdom?" 

The teacher laughed the laugh that 
flowed and ceased to flow. Her cheeks 
colored. 

Soren went on, "How long does it 
take to learn all there is to—" 

"Many lifetimes—all one can do is to 
keep the mind open and ready. This you 
do, Soren." 

At last Annatta ventured a question. 
"So you want a book to take with you?" 
She began to look in her green oilcloth 
schoolbag. "Let me see what I have. 
Here is one about a horse Black Beauty, 
Baldwin’s Sixth Reader and The Old's 
Seed Catalogue.” She laughed. “Have 
your choice." 

Soren spoke slowly but in English, 
"I read The Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
Sometime, Mr. Belway's daughter Bev- 
erly bring me book from library and 
high school.” He paused. “But I will take 
seed catalogue. Thanks." 

Miss Andresen was surprised. "That 
is good. I hear that you do well at Bel- 
ways. There is much to learn about 
stock raising too." She paused. "Does 
Miss Beverly have a horse?" 

"Spotted Indian Pony. She don't ride 
good as you, Miss Andresen." 

“Takk ‘as well as," corrected the 
teacher with a bit of a smile and blush. 

Now, the road forked and Jill stopped 
and waited. Miss Andresen said, “Good- 
by Soren until next Sunday." 

"Good-by, Miss Andresen—yes, I 
come. 

As Miss Andresen rode away she was 
for the first time aware of herself on 
a horse. To Jill she said, "I rode horse- 
back before I walked. I can't get puffed 
up about that compliment, but tell me, 
Jill, why did he take the seed catalogue? 
Is he trying to please me?" Then another 
thought struck her. "So, that's who the 
dark-haired girl was?" 

Jill just trotted along the country road 
with contented unconcern. 


HE following Sunday Miss Andre- 
sen came as usual. She was walking 
and carrying her large notebook. She 
had on a new dress. It was Soren who no- 
ticed it and smiled approval and said, 
“You look like map." Miss Andresen was 
puzzled. 
"Pink like Wisconsin and blue rib- 
bon like Great Lakes." 
They all chuckled over this. Jacobina 
added, "Green parasol like Michigan and 
yellow book cover like Iowa." 
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Miss Andresen got into the spirit. 
"Sturdy walking shoes the color of Illi- 
nois and Michigan." 

Today, the teacher was not in a hurry 
to get started with their lesson. She sat 
down on a stump outside the log cabin. 
She looked intently at the old house. 
Then she arose and walked around it and 
came back and sat down. Tosten moved 
from one foot to another. Surely there 
was nothing they could do about the 
house yet. She had that off-on-a-map 
journey look. 

She reflected, "If this were my place, 
I wouldn't tear down the house, I would 
improve what there is and later build 
on to it." 

She opened her notebook, placed it 
on her knee and began to sketch. The 
Torselands crowded around her and 
there before their eyes sat the log house, 
on a white piece of paper. From it grew 
an addition as if a mushroom were push- 
ing itself up out of the ground. Some 
of the changes were only projections. 
She put an upstairs porch running in 
front of the house. It was held up by 
large posts. A stone floor was put on 
the ground, and anyone could see that 
you could drive under this veranda on 
horseback or even in an auto. 

Soren stood where he could see well 
and keep an eye on the family too. At 
times he was the interpreter between 
the old and the new way of life. He 
nodded his approval. He looked at the 
log cabin and back to the paper. His 
personality expanded and grew with the 
drawing. He spoke to his Far as he had 
never done before. "It is possible," and, 
“She is right." 

She sat now with her pencil pointing 
at Tosten. “Mr. Torseland, you are a 
mason, you must build a corner fireplace 
like the ones they have in Norway. The 
children can gather the stones. There 
will always be old stumps to be burned." 

Tosten felt a vague apprehension. He 
recalled the story Fingar had told of 
the squabble in District Number Two 
about a fireplace. "Tom Foolery," he had 
said. Who that was he didn't know, nor 
did he know what "popping corn, roast- 
ing marshmallows and wieners" meant. 
This is what they evidently use fireplaces 
for in Amerika. 

The artist went on oblivious to any 
foreboding vibrations. To the south of 
the house, she built the fireplace with 
swift strokes of lead. Out of the chimney 
curled dark faint smoke. 

"She has already warmed the hearth 
and made a wish," spoke Mor in Nor- 
wegian and the family beamed—that is, 
all but Tosten. 

"Now," pointed out Miss Andresen, 
"we have finished the front of the house 
by putting on the verandas—going east 
and west. Your kitchen faces south. 
Here is where a new lift can be built 
of wood and stone. That is, put a room 
on top of the kitchen. You can extend 


the room out. Your kitchen will be 
larger and you can use it for both eating 
and cooking." She drew as she talked 
and put windows here and there in a 
balanced way. “Windows keep a house 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
You can dig a new celler under this ex- 
tension for fruit and vegetables. You will, 
I believe, need a new chimney." 

"How will we get up there—to the 
new room?" asked Soren, in tones of 
teasing, and before he could answer him- 
self, Tosten clapped his thigh and 
laughed. “A ladder through the window 
of course. It will be handy for the frier, 
(suitors) when they come:" 

Soren flushed. Jacobina and Hansina 
giggled. Miss Andresen answered in her 
schoolteacher manner. “This part is for 
the boys. The carpenter will put in stairs 
if need be. The girls can have the floor 
above the living room, because there is 
a balcony and a door out on it, so they 
can be serenaded in proper style when 
the time comes." She did not sketch the 
suitors but began to put in paths, gar- 
dens, flower beds. She hung a birdhouse 
on the porch railing. ^Hveen, you keep 
an eye open for hollowed-out stones. The 
Indians used them for mortars—to grind 
their corn. A nice trough for birds to 
splash.” Then to all of them, “You have 
here a natural park. All you need to do is 
to go into the woods and replant some 
of the wild ferns and flowers." 

"The cow will trample on the flowers. 
We have been promised a cow from Mr. 
Belway," said Loren. 

Tosten spoke up in response to this 
sacrilege in the eyes of Miss Andresen. 
"There is a clearing in the woods—that 
is where the pasture will be for the cow." 

The teacher nodded. “The cow must 
have a halter and a lean-to shed.” The 
tone was—“Put the gum in the stove 
please." 

However, since the subject of the 
cow came up, she quickly put a rustic 
rail fence around the yard. 

Miss Andresen looked up at the as- 
sembled family. ^You will have a beauti- 
ful place here." 

The Torselands did not know it but 
she had the same look on her face that 
she did when she confronted the school 
board with sketches of the Squaw Val- 
ley School, already attached to District 
Number Two. 

She was about to close her drawing 
book when Tosten stepped closer, 
bowed, "This picture we will need." 
That was as much as he could say. A 
six-foot-four Viking must show no emo- 
tion—that is, for women. Tosten could 
not have explained it, but the negative— 
the proof that had lain in the darkroom 
of his mind—was now fully developed, 
and could be brought out in the bright 
sun and it would not fade. 

The picture was so simple and clear, 
the artist so sincere, that Tosten felt that 
his own hand had held the pencil. And 
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wasn't it true, he was a stone mason 
and a carpenter, if need be? He had 
stones on his land and Fingar Fingarson 
was always carrying stones out of his 
fields and dumping them along the line 
fence. Fingar would be glad to loan him 
his stone boat and have them hauled 
away. 

Trees? He had no intention of fol- 
lowing his brother-in-law’s advice to 
clear the land and cultivate it except for 
a garden and a small field for feed for 
the cow. There were trees that should 
be cut out here and there. That would 
make room for the struggling saplings. 

After all, the green world needs sun 
and open places. They needed for one 
thing to trim out a few trees near the 
house, with the squirrels using their roof 
for a jumping-off place. They shouldn't 
have moss on the roof. In Amerika, the 
goats do not graze on the housetops. 

Were not his sons working, and soon 
his daughters? The leather pouch that 
lay in the secret place behind the loose 
brick near the chimney, wasn't it begin- 
ning to bulge with American money? 
What was there to stop them? 

Tosten put Miss Andresen’s drawing 
into the only book they owned. A book 
they brought with them from Norway. 
It was a large, square, heavy book, and 
its deep leather cover was held together 
with bronzed buckles. There was but 
one word on it in large gold letters— 
Bibel. On Sunday morning he opened 
the book and found his place, with the 
new marker. 

After the simple service, for they had 
no way of getting to the Spring Prairie 
Lutheran Church, Tosten would walk 
through his ten acres and learn to know 
the trees. There would have to be some 
sturdy underpinnings put under the old 
section, and the door jamb and side 
casings would have to be made larger, 
for he and his giant sons were not going 
to crawl into their huset, or even humble 
themselves. “Humble -yourselves at your 
door”—that idea had been told over and 
over again, from father to son. In Amer- 
ika, one stood straight and fearless, so 
the teacher said. In Norway the door 
must be low to keep in the warmth. Here 
he had fuel aplenty. The doors low in 
case of an attack? Miss Andresen had 
removed the fear of the Indian. “His 
mounds are on your land and his spirit 
has departed to a happier hunting 
ground. Those that remain are peaceful 
and are seen now and then near the 
lakes, selling their beads and baskets." 
It was also said that in years past, they 
built doors low to keep the animals out 
of the houses. He laughed at this—a 
lean-to shed they would need. 

While he walked, he thought with 
some annoyance of the flowers. He 
would leave them to the womenfolks. 
He had enough trouble thinking about 
his head, without remembering his size- 
fourteen shoes. He was grateful to Miss 
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Andresen for many things, but that she 
was a bit tuflety about what she called 
“wild life" he didn’t doubt for a mo- 
ment. But whenever he came to a lady- 
slipper patch that had sticks set up 
around it, he knew who had been there 
before him and gladly sidetracked. As 
for looking up stones with hollows in 
them, "Visvas," (fiddlesticks). 

He was interested in his trees. Ja. No 
harm must come to them. Windstorms 
and droughts and sometimes the light- 
ning struck, but these were the doings 
of a Higher Power. Fire? He hadn't 
thought of that. 

Then he said out loud, as if he was 
making a vow. "I will do all I can to 
protect this." He felt for a word and 
finally said, “Dyrehove” (animal haven), 
“as Miss Andresen calls it.” 


ACH spring Miss Andresen set 
aside a nature-study day, as if it 
were not enough that it was a part of 
her daily life. On this day the Indian 
Trail enrollment took to the out of doors 
with abandon, leaving maps and crayons 
behind. However, Miss Andresen’s ways 
of teaching came along—a deep en- 
thusiasm for her subject matter. She did 
not talk of distant horizons or the flowers 
and birds of Death Valley, but what 
was under their very noses. If you liked 
nature in Wisconsin, that love would 
follow you wherever you went. The 
books she carried. about trees, flowers 
and birds were labeled Midwestern 
States. She carried with her a sketch- 
book. Field glasses hung from a strap 
over her shoulder. 

The children had been asked to 
ballot on their wishes as to where to 
go. The Ulvestad’ quarry, Jasper’s 
marshland and Tosten Torseland’s acres. 
They had come out about even. The 
morning would be spent in the quarry 
and marshlands. “We shall return here 
to eat our lunch. We shall not build a 
fire in the woods. We shall use our own 
fireplace. We shall leave our morning 
specimens here—then in the afternoon 
we shall go to the Torseland acres. We 
have their permission. Also the Torse- 
land children will meet us there.” 

True, Hveen, Jacobina, Hansina, 
Gertina and Petrina were going to join 
them. They had now started to school 
in an irregular way—more as visitors than 
regular pupils. It did not bother Miss 
Andresen. She kept them supplied with 
first, second and third readers. Truant 
officers were unknown even to Miss 
Andresen. She knew when the fall term 
opened the Torselands would be there 
in full swing and their language problem 


. solved. 


M TORSELAND got up early 
on Field Day to help ‘scrub the 


children's ears and assist them in their 
new mode of plaiting their hair and 
combining the ribbons that had been 


given them. Never had there been 
tighter braids—if all had been entwined 
together in one rope, it would have been 
strong enough to ring out any frenzied 
call for help. 

The children ate an early lunch of 
dark homemade bread and yellow 
cheese. Before putting on their clean 
dresses, Mrs. Torseland wanted them 
to help build a fire in the stove—the big 
cook stove that Fingar had bought for 
them at auction. She was going to make 
as a treat to the visiting children the new 
American bakkelse called friedcakes. 

Petrina gathered chips and sticks 
for the stove. The fire was lighted by 
Jacobina. Mrs. Torseland set a kettle 
of leaf lard on the first lid. 

Mrs. Torseland looked at the clock. 
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It would be nice to bring the cakes with 
the sugar melting on them. She got out 
her rolling pin and the new shiny fried- 
cake cutter that her sister-in-law had 
given her. Next, the ingredients were set 
out: eggs, sugar, sour milk, flour, soda, 
cream of tartar, salt, grated nutmeg. She 
added her mixture of sugar, milk and 
eggs and turned to the stove to get her 
one and one-half tablespoons of melted 
lard. 

The lard was bubbling. It was already 
too hot. She pushed the kettle back on 
the stove. Round globules spilled out, 


: rolled and popped, and smoke arose over 


the red lid. 
Mrs. Torseland stood now with her 
hands quiet and looked at what was be- 


‘fore her. A slow realization came to her. 


The children in their excitement had 
filled the giant firebox to the top. 

Mrs. Torseland was never the brew- 
ing storm or the raging sea, she was 
the quiet downpour, the waves touch- 
ing the shore in methodical motion. She 
would go into deliberate action. She 
turned the damper, with the acorn pat- 
tern, but it only swung in a circle, and 
went back to straight up and down. 
“Hansina,” she said calmly, “go out and 
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look at the chimney." 

“Mor, there are sparks coming out 
and falling on the roof." 

“Is there fire in the chimney?" 

She went for a pailful of Tosten’s 
sand—sand he was gathering for his 
cement. She tried to throw a bucket of 
it into the stove. Was it too late for that? 
There was an odor of singeing wood and 
the stovepipe was red way up to the 
ceiling. 

“Hansina—go ring the American’s 
bell. Tosten and Fingar will hear, they 

-are not far off today." 

What if a fire should overtake them 
now of all times? She looked about the 
room. Possessions they had but a few. 
They had at least a roof over their heads. 
Her eyes fell on the Bibel. She went to 
it. Was not one to turn to the Ord of Gud 
when in need? The old stiff-leaved 
covers opened at Miss Andresen's 
marker. She read Psalm 96, 12. Then 
shall all the trees rejoice. "Gud the 
trees," she prayed. “Jacobina, Miss 
Andresen. She may be already on our 
land. Go!” 

Then she handed The Book to Ger- 
tina, “Put it out on the stump.” 

The old gray paint behind the stove 
lifted itself up in blisters. The cut shelf 
paper curled upward. Mrs. Torseland 
went to dip out of the rain barrel a 
bucket of water. She soaked the mop in 
it and doused the wall behind the stove. 

“Draw the ladder out of the cellar,” 
she ordered. Her step-by-step thinking 
had come to this, if Tosten did not get 
there soon, she would have to go to the 
roof. So far, she had not even looked 
to see what was happening up there. 
Gertina and the crying Petrina obeyed, 
and their beribboned braids stuck out 
as if in alarm. 

The hot grease sat on the stove and 
a smokelike vapor arose from it. 


HEN Jacobina was going 

through the woods she called, 
“Miss Andresen! Teacher!” Then a 
thought became clear as she ran. “I am 
going to be a teacher. I shall point with 
a long stick to a paper world. I will draw 
pictures of flowers.” Then she thought, 
thank goodness, Mor had remembered 
Miss Andresen’s drawing! It was safely 
on the stump. Her footsteps went toward 
the west clearing, a treeless patch about 
an acre in size. They would be there. 
Suddenly she stopped. She saw the 
teacher and the children about her. 
What was going on? They stood as if 
they were turned to stone! Their faces 
were uplifted. Were they saying their 
prayers? Had they met with a troll that 
had frozen them in their tracks? 

Miss Andresen was looking through a 
strange pair of glasses. Jacobina was 
silent too. 

At last the teacher spoke quietly. “I 
have never seen the birds so excited. 
They hop about as if there was a forest 
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fire. Hear them calling!" 

Just then the “American’s” bell began 
to ring. Miss Andresen dropped her field 
glasses and they waited. 

"What's that for, Teacher?" 

Jacobina made herself known. “Det 
er brann i skorsteinen.” (The chimney 
is on fire). 

"Where is Far?" asked Miss Andresen 
in Norwegian. 

"He will come. Uncle Fingar will 
come. You come. Mor put your house 
on the stump." 

Miss Andresen stood stil for a 
moment, as if to change her role. Then 
she said, "Come to order! Martin, Helge 


and Tillie go back with Jacobina. Begin 
pumping water, set up a ladder if there 
is one. Don't go into the house." 

"Let me go." 

"Let me go too," begged the chil- 
dren. 

"No! Bertha, you have to help me. 
Henry, go get Jill, bring her to the Jones 
farm. Milla, get Jacko—your pony." 

“Yes, teacher." 

"Go home, stop at the three farms 
as you pass. Tell them to bring wet 
blankets, buckets, axes, ladders.” It 
sounded for all the world as if Miss 
Andresen had spent her life fire fighting. 

However, her responsibility was first 
of all to the children. She would get 
them safely to the Joneses’ front yard. 
Also, the Joneses had a telephone. 


Mrs. Jones saw the Indian Trail en- 
rollment walking briskly down the road, 
but she kept right on with her work. It 
was delicate work. She was working 
with feathers. 

It was just the right kind of a day for 
washing pillow covers. First, she put the 
feathers into large, fifty-pound, empty 
flour sacks, hand-sewed a seam and 
threw the sack on the line to air and sun, 
half of the feathers on each end. Then 
she turned the pillow cover inside out, 
shook it and threw it into a tub of soapy 
warm water. 


Mrs. Jones had planned to nod as 
the children passed, but when she saw 
them turn in at the gate, and saw the 
teacher wave them all under the thickly 
leaved box-elder tree, and put Bertha in 
charge, Mrs. Jones dried her soapy hands 
on her apron and walked toward Miss 
Andresen. Her face paled. Her first 
thought was—the feathers. She could 
prove they were her own tame goose 
feathers. In fact, some had belonged to 
her own mother—goose down fit for the 
Queen of England to sleep on. 

"Excuse me please, Mrs. Jones. There 
is a fire in the Torselands' chimney, and 
as you know they live in the woods. 
May I use your telephone, please? Also 
will you start your gasoline engine, get 
mops, buckets ready." 

That ended the pillow-cover wash- 
day for Mrs. Jones. The feathers got 
extra sunning. 

The operator at Sun Prairie answered 
at once. "Operator, Annatta Andresen 
talking, teacher at the Indian Trail 
School. I am at the Jones farm. There is 
a fire in the old log cabin—Fingar Fin- 
garson's farm where Soren, I mean 
Tosten Torseland lives. Yes, the new- 
comers, phone the three families out 
here that have telephones, we have to 
save the woods." 

Miss Andresen—huh? The teacher 
who had her picture in the paper—the 
big ado—even the Governor there when 
the schoolhouse was rededicated? Good 
thing to have a little excitement now and 
then. The operator rang three long, then 
one long and oie short. Then she re- 
peated. She knew with such ringing, all 
the receivers would go off the hooks, and 
anyone interested would get out. When- 
ever she heard a click, she would repeat 
the message and end by saying, “We 
have to save the trees." 

By this time, Jill stood outside the 
Joneses gate. Also Milla and her Paul 
Revere ride were showing results. Sev- 
eral Fords had passed by, and the chil- 
dren’s wet mop-and-bucket brigade 
was starting up the woods. 

Bertha was left in charge of the 
lower grades. Miss Andresen jumped on 
Jill, galloped off to the Rostads'. There 
were three men there. If they were plow- 
ing and gathering stones for the founda- 
tion of the new barn, they could bring 
the plow on the stone boat. 

When she got over the hill, she saw 
a man leading a cow. “Of all things, 
Soren, bringing the cow home today!” 
She went on to meet him. “Soren, there 
is a fire at your place. Tie the cow to 
the post. Take Jill.” 

Soren took a look at the mare and 
then at his long legs and shook his head. 
“Soren, where did your Far hide the 
money?” 

"I don’t know. Only Far knows.” He 
spoke in English. 

"Did he put the money in the bank?" 
Soren paid no attention. He was already 
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off across lots, taking steps as if he were 
Paul Bunyan. 

Miss Andresen came to, and realized 
she had both a horse and cow on her 
hands. She left the cow and rode after 
Soren. “Soren, don't go in the house. 
Don't look for the money." 

“Takk, Miss Andresen,” and he bowed 
and gave her one of his fleeting, wise 
smiles and was off again. 

When Annatta Andresen got to the 
Rostads, Mrs. Rostad told her the men 
were doing exchange work with Fingar 
today—men, plow, horses and stone boat 
and all. 

"That," said Miss Andresen, "is the 
best news I have heard today. There are 
six men there by this time." She re- 
laxed and trotted Jill back. When she 
got to the top of the hill, she took cour- 
age to look toward the wood acres. There 
was smoke, but no flames. What if the 
roof did burn? There was a terrific 
amount of mortar between those old 
logs. That house had been built for 
dommedag (judgment day). 

She saw her drawing for the remodel- 
ing clearly. She remembered what Mrs. 
Torseland had said: “You have warmed 
the hearth and made a wish.” What 
would her wish have been, had she 
known she was supposed to make one? 

When the unexpected happened in 
her life, and especially when she was 
riding along the countryside or dancing 
to music, her memory had a way all its 
own. It stretched itself backward and 
remembered some dress she had worn 
and liked but forgotten, or a flower bed 
of her bestemor or a piece of poetry. He 
had by his side his plow and harness 
fit to till the ground and tools to prune 
the trees, resounded in Jill’s hoofs. Who 


wrote it? It didn't matter. It didn't mat- ` 


ter. A life certificate. A life certificate. 
To teach forever. To teach forever. 

Reality faced her. “The cow! Walk- 
ing calmly down the road in the wrong 
direction—starting home no doubt. That 
Soren! I told him to tie the cow. He de- 
liberately disobeyed." Here was some- 
one she couldn't push around. “I can't 
make him stay after school. I could pull 
his hair." She thought more of that. 
There was some truth in that. She would 
like to pull his blond red hair. He had 
been laughing at her. Here she was the 
teacher, galloping around like a heroine 
in a wild-West story, her hair falling 
down. She was chasing a cow, her pupils 
plunked in a yard under a spreading box 
elder. She might get discharged. She 
better not criticize Soren too much. 
There was an old saying, “I can't say 
Ou au too have green hay in the 
oft.” - 


B the time Fingar Fingarson got 
to the log cabin in the Ford, Tos- 
ten had his feet hanging out ready to 
meet whatever emergency there was. 
Trouble he knew there was because, 
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after the bell ringing, Hansina had run 
and waved to them with her apron. This 
meant, “Come at once.” Fingar told the 
Rostads men that he would return part 
way to signal them if they were to come. 
This he did. 

Mrs. Torseland, with her skirts tied 
between her legs, was coming down 
from the ladder. She had already gone 
up with wet sand. The Indian Trail fire 
brigade was coming up the wood trail 
like ants, carrying mops, brooms and 
buckets. The pumping committee was 
at work at the old pump that squeaked 
and belched in turn. The Rostads soon 
came and began plowing around the 
house. 

By this time, there were three lad- 
ders. Tosten and Fingar ran up and 
down like acrobats, and tossed water 
over the roof, down the chimney, and 
now and then a pailful into the door of 
the house. 

Every so often, a car or wagon drove 
up. By this time there was practically 
one man to a tree. The telephone opera- 
tor and Miss Andresen, behind the 
scenes, had pulled the right switches. 


"The danger was now that the farmers 


with saws, axes and ladders wanted to 
use them. The question was who would 
do the most damage—the fire or the 
workers. Every time a branch caught 
fire in the near-by tree, they chopped off 
the branch and sounds of an occasional 
“halloo” showed that the fire was in hand 
and that the neighbors were having an 
unlooked-for turn in the daily routine 
of farming. 

In fact, it was about time that the 
teacher showed up to add her touch of 
dignity, and that is exactly what she had 
in mind. She had tied Jill and the cow 
to the Joneses' barnyard fence, borrowed 
some hairpins from Mrs. Jones, counted 
the children and listened to an up-to- 
date report from Helge. She was ready 


to go to see for herself. 

What surprised her the most was the 
expression on Tosten's and Soren's faces. 
They seemed to be enjoying themselves. 
Had Tosten remembered the money? 
Had he got there in time for that? They 
did not look like people who had lost 
their last cent! 

Finally the fire was out, except for 
smoldering here and there on the moss- 
covered roof. Much of the credit would 
have to go to Mrs. Torseland for send- 
ing for help in time and for keeping the 
walls of the kitchen wet. It was not 
learned until later that she had put a 
cover on the hot grease and skillfully 
carried it out before it burst into flames, 
dumping kettle and all into the shallow 
rain barrel. The frequent rains of the 
spring had filled the rain-water cistern, 
but the pumping children had com- 
pletely emptied it. (Now, Tosten would 
clean the cistern and mend it, as he had 
planned.) Of course, credit would have 
to go to Miss Andresen with her ability 
for action, but she wouldn't hear of this. 
She was too busy now with some new 
thoughts. 

What had been a day planned for 
nature study turned out to be fire fight- 
ing and human-nature study, and plant- 
ing a special new kind of seed, for here 
was the whole nabolaget come together 
about the old log cabin in what was 
known as the Fingar Fingarson wood- 
land. Now the ten acres were recorded 
in the Dane County Court House in 
Madison under the name Tosten Torse- 
land. 

The house was roofless more or less 
as all could see. Here lived a family of 
ten people, and it was what the farmers 
called a wet spring. Something would 
have to be done. Miss Andresen turned 
the children over to their parents and 
as she passed among them, began plant- 
ing a few ideas of her own. She must 
see that the roof got back on, and point 
out the ideas she had about the house 
to begin with. 

"Thank you, Mr. Rostad, for bring- 
ing your plow. The trees had to be saved. 
Now a few can be cut for repairing the 
damage." And to another, “As you all 
say, a roof will be needed. The house 
has a wonderful foundation. It was built 
for all time. All it needs is a good roof 
and sometime a room added." It was 
Miss Andresen speaking at her best, and 
she avoided the sly looks of Soren who 
suspected her motive. In fact, she was 
ignoring Soren for reasons of her own. 
After all, he had practically left her to 
watch the cow, or worse, chase after the 
cow. Fiddle! A minute more to tie up 
the animal! She hadn't noticed either 
that Soren had run to greet her with 
glee to tell her what had happened to 
the money. What was he beaming about 
anyway? 

Miss Andresen did not have to dismiss 
the children. They went home with their 
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parents. When they said good night, 
they all admitted that fire fighting was 
more exciting than birding. 

When the people had gone, Annatta 
Andresen sat down on the stump where 
she had often sat before. The Torselands 
gathered about her as if they expected 
Miss Andresen to sum up the events of 
the day as she did a column of figures 
on the blackboard. "So far we have 
learned," she did point out, "no one was 
hurt badly, except for some minor burns. 
These will heal. It could have been 
worse. The foundation was well built. 
All that plastering between the logs, and 
only a few trees were damaged.” 

She said nothing about the money. 
Was it lost? Was it saved? For all she 
knew, they may have put it in the syrup 
pail and hung it in the well. Tosten 
might be carrying it in his sock. 

Tosten interrupted her thinking: “I 
will have to build sooner than I 
thought.” 

“Yes, you will need a roof.” 

“We might as well do the extra room 
too.” 

“It will cost money." That didn’t 
sound like Miss Andresen, the excite- 
ment of the day had let down some bar- 
rier. 

“T took your word and put the money 
in The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
in Sun Prairie.” 

Miss Andresen began to laugh. She 
stopped suddenly and started again. Her 
face flushed. She hoped she wouldn't 
seem ridiculous with Soren looking at 
her with a victorious smile. Tosten went 
on. “When Fingar had the tobacco bun- 
dles stored here he had the tobacco in- 
sured. He thinks the building was too.” 

Miss Andresen held her breath. 

“I will need your help, miss.” 

Miss Andresen was back in her usual 
poised state. “That you may have, but 
school closes in two weeks. I must go 
home to rest. Then I will attend the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin summer school, at 
Madison. I want to get my life certifi- 
cate.” 

“We have the picture,” said Tosten 
simply. He had no idea of a life certifi- 
cate or what it meant. As for himself, 
there was only one life certificate he 
knew about and that was recorded in 
the Bibel and had pictures of angels 
with flowers in their mouth and gold 
scroll, and nearly every other word was 
Gud and alltid. 

He had heard from Fingar that in 
Amerika the women deliberately plan 
to be peppermo (spinsters). They get 
themselves so much schooling no man 
wants them. Miss Andresen wouldn’t be 
so bad to look at either, if she fattened 
up a bit, smiled more often and wasn’t 
always carrying the world on her shoul- 
ders. 

Soren asked, “You come back in the 
fall?” 

“Yes.” She colored again. “And it is 
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not impossible that I will come this sum- 
mer to visit, especially if Jacobina may 
go to Madison with me. Oh, yes, I had 
a letter from Professor Philip. He 
would like to have Jacobina come. He 
has always wanted to take someone from 
Norway and teach her to speak English 
correctly from the start!” She smiled to 
herself when she thought about poa 
saying, to her sisters and brothers, 
“Word—not vurd, jump not yump." 

When Miss Andresen saw that they 
were serious she thought of her own seed 
scattering of the afternoon. “You will 
need some help to begin with. And as 
you know, men will come tomorrow and 
put on a temporary roof to keep out the 
rains. 

“Ja,” said Tosten, “and I shall mend 
the chimney." 

"The two men who remodeled the 
schoolhouse are honest. They build for 
keeps—they won't steal a nail or waste 
a shingle! I am talking about Mr. Opte- 
dahl and Mr. Schmidt. The neighbors 
will do most of the work for you when 
the time comes, but you will need some 
help. Mr. Fingarson will introduce you 
to Mr. Chase, the lumberman, Fingar's 
credit is good." 

"Takk, Miss Andresen." 

“You have four or five months before 
winter comes. All the outside work, like 
the porches and fireplace, can be built 
later." 

Mrs. Torseland had been sitting by 
in the Boston rocker that someone had 
given them. Now she spoke up, "You 
will have to come for the kranselag." 

"Kranselag? Ja. I remember faintly, 
bestemor used to tell about that custom 
in Norway. Tell me about it!" 

Mrs. Torseland started the story. The 


children helped her. “When the roof is 


done, you place at the highest point of 
the building a garland of flowers." 

“On a long stick. The children dance 
in a circle." 

Annatta Andresen clapped her hands, 
"Wonderful! Like a May Pole dance." 

"You eat out in the open, like the 
American ‘pitnit.’” 

Miss Andresen was so enthralled that 
she let “pitnit” go unnoticed. 

“You dance if there is a floor or not,” 
volunteered Soren. 

Annatta answered him, “There is a 
floor—it will be dry by that time. There 
will be dancing.” She sat silent ponder- 
ing. “Jacobina, Hansina, Gertina, Pe- 
trina and I will make the garland. I have 
an idea.” But she did not give away the 
secret. She did, however, explain the 
Wisconsin custom. “We also come to- 
gether to celebrate when the roof is 
raised, but mostly with food and drink. 
I have never seen a garland of flowers 
raised above the building. I like that 
idea. Krans means garland and lag party. 
Takk, I will come to the kranselag. Let 
us make it a real surprise to the nabola- 
get.” 


Now, Miss Andresen asked, “May I 
help you now?” They all shook their 
heads. They would eat a cold supper 
tonight. 

Tomorrow, Tosten would mend the 
chimney for the time being. 

Then the teacher arose in old-country 
style, shook hands with each one and 
said, “Takk for idag.” (Thank you for 
this day) and to Soren “Takk for sist.” 
(Thank you for the last time we met.) 
“You will find Firefly tied to a post on the 
Joneses’ farm—or did Miss Beverly name 
the cow?” She gave him one of her 
golden looks, “You know cows some- 
times go back home. Better sit up with 
her tonight, Soren.” She glanced at his 
hair and turned away. 


T garland was made of early fall 
flowers. Annatta Andresen and the 
Torseland girls gathered the flowers for 
it. In the distance, they could hear 
pounding, hammering, shouts and 


orders. It would be nearly sunset before 
the garland would go up. As had been 
planned, it was to be a surprise to the 
nabolaget. 

Most of the flowers were gathered 
along the roadside—goldenrod, blue gen- 
tian, cattails, milkweed pods and rust- 
colored roseapples. Miss Andresen saw 
beauty in the crisped grass—now cinna- 
mon and bronzed in color and the plain 
pouch of the shepherd's-purse. The 
women of Indian Trail gave from their 
gardens, zinnias, marigolds and asters. 

"I don't know what Miss Andresen is 
up to but she wants flowers and flowers 
she shall have." 

The krans was of the colors that Miss 
Andresen liked. They were her colors. 
She was in the tones of autumn and set 
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herself naturally into a frame of gold, 
yellow, tan and browns. It was as if her 
soul were one that shone in its fullest 
at consummation. It was that quality 
that made her draw into her pictures the 
tree full grown, the birdhouse with its 
young. It was her ability to see things 
finished. This power left people helpless 
before her. It was done. What could 
they say? 

“It is too early for colored leaves of 
the oak and sumac, but we will find some 
brush leaves and vines." It was Miss An- 
dresen's idea that they would use the 
frame of an old umbrella. This was her 
secret. This idea had flashed into her 
mind and the vision of its beauty stimu- 
lated her thought. This had possibilities. 
It wasn't that she tried to outdo herself. 
There was something deeper than that. 
Her creation was a symbol of something 
within her. They would cover the spokes 
and put loops between each for the 
main wreath and at the very tip would 
be the choicest blossom of all. The stick 
would make it easier to fasten to the long 
pole. 

"It isn't the way they do it in Nor- 
way, but we will give it an American 
touch. It will be a garland not to be for- 
gotten." 

"It will be charming," agreed Jacobina 
in her new accent. 

Then Petrina confided, “Osten and 
Loren said that Soren wants to dance 
with you. You would look good on the 
dance floor.” 

Jacobina pinched her sister. Annatta 
Andresen’s cheeks turned the color of 
the autumn strawberry leaves. Her eyes 
became the color of the French marigold 
from Mrs. Mildes’ flower bed. “Now, 
give me some of the wild grapevine 
please, Petrina.” 

“Far says, what is ‘life certificate’ 
teacher?” ventured Gertina. 

Miss Andresen was glad to have some- 
thing to talk about. “I can teach school 
without more examinations, anywhere in 
the State of Wisconsin for life,” she 
added slowly. 

“Do you want to teach everywhere 
in Wisconsin all your life?” 

“I am satisfied teaching in the Indian 
Trail School. There are always frontiers. 
You need not go forth to seek them. A 
frontier,” she repeated, “may mean an 
unsettled region of land—an outpost. It 
may mean a frontier of the mind—the 
mind is limitless. Right around us are 
things to do." She did not know if this 
made it any more clear but while she 
thought of this, her nimble fingers un- 
raveled the green and yellow raffia and 
bound the flowers to the wire frame, and 
made loops, spoke to spoke. The Torse- 
land girls watched her and made little 
nosegays and bound them with bitter- 
sweet, hop and wild grapevines. They 
were quiet from talk. Each with her own 
mind had gone off on a flight. 


They could hear the women’s voices 
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and knew the neighbors were arriving 
with the lunch baskets, and food was 
being set out on the long wood tables, 
under a large oak. 


The framework was up and the roof 
and sides on. As to the finishing, Fingar 
had already said, ^Tosten, you work at 
home now; after all the autumn is near- 
ing." Mrs. Torseland was his only living 
sister. His only relatives to come to 
Amerika. You can't let people freeze or 
sit in the rain when you are warm and 
comfortable. Even if he felt the Torse- 
lands were taking on ways he did not 
especially approve of. Who had ex- 
pected that Miss Andresen to step in— 
Jacobina going to Madison to live with 
those uppity professors! This he had 
openly objected to. He could see the 
bad results already. Jacobina eating with 
fine manners and talking like a Yankee. 
Well, just so they don't get to sending 
the children for “higher learning." He 
had seen plenty of farms going to rack 
and ruin when that happened. 'Too good 
to work with the soil! He had once lis- 
tened to one of those professors from the 
agricultural school talking on Rotation 
of Crops. Lot of big words that's all it 
was. He remembered how he had said 
to Mr. Rostad after the professor had 
gone, "I say—plant what will grow. 
When the land wears out buy some more 
acres, clear out trees, drain the marshes." 
He handily forgot what Mr. Rostad had 
answered. “Well it doesn't cost anything 
to try out what he said. We pay him for 
doing our thinking, don't we?" To this 
Fingar grumbled, "More taxes that's all 
it amounts to." 

At least the three oldest sons were 
working on farms where there was work, 
thrift and more work. He had seen to 
that. 

Fingar and Tosten had talked of all 
this, and Tosten did not speak all that 
he thought. He wasn't sure of all he 
thought. Everything was new and 
strange and different from what he 
dreamed. On one side was his brother- 
in-law and on the other side the teacher. 
They kept bumping into one another in 
his reasoning. Fingar said, “Clear the 
land." Miss Andresen said, "Anyone can 
cut down a tree. Work with nature not 
against it." And the way she said nature 
—as if she meant, “Gud.” She had gone 
on. "Heaven and earth help him who 
plants a tree. Tosten you can even buy 
land and replant it with trees." This 
Tosten knew was carrying things too far. 
Never would he repeat this to Fingar. 
He was as they say in Norway, “a vaere 
mellon barken og veden." (To be be- 
tween the bark and wood.) This made 
Tosten think of something else Miss 
Andresen had once said, that the Scan- 
dinavians long, long years ago had be- 
lieved as some of the American Indians, 
that man was created from a tree. He 
could plainly hear Fingar snorting at 
this. "She will tulle sig bort someday," 


(completely get lost). 

Then their children returning to the 
home roost, with ideas, “Far, we can 
work tobacco on shares." “One calf sold 
for one hundred dollars." And Jacobina, 
"They walked on carpets with flowers 
on them. On the windows were curtains 
with lace at the edge like an under- 
skirt" and Miss Andresen says, "You 
can teach school by going to the State 
Normal School" Here was something 
Tosten must forbid their saying before 
their uncle. Then Tosten took advice 
from himself. *Do not run ahead of your 
shadow. Wait and see what comes.” 


ODAY all the sons were at home. 

Soren, Loren and Osten. But Miss 
Andresen had asked Hveen to come to 
tell her, when the men were coming 
down from the scaffolding. Now Hveen 
came running. "The men are removing 
their aprons. The coffee is ready. There 
has come a fiddler. A traveling minstrel. 


Ope 


Everyone knows him. The men saw him 
coming a mile off. He was already talk- 
ing. 

“Sandy Sides! I know him well. I have 
not seen him for years,” said Miss Andre- 
sen. “He can smell barn raising, wed- 
dings, baptisms, miles off. Might as well 
go and get him. He can play his fiddle, 
walk, jig, play a mouth organ and talk 
at the same time.” Miss Andresen knew 
it was best to co-operate with him. He 
would take over anyway. “Also bring 
back with you all the children that have 
come. 

Sandy Sidés did not need coaxing or 
explanations. “Miss Andresen, you say? 
Little Annie—I held her on my knee. 
Thin as a straw. She used to laugh so 
hard, she got the hiccups. When I played 
a tune on the wrong side of the mouth 
organ. I know her pa and ma well. 
Danced at their wedding. Nobody I 
don’t know in Dane, Columbia or Rock 
County. Been as far east as Milwaukee, 
went to the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893.” Hveen was not following this, 
but the teacher knew the fiddler. He felt 
safe. 

“Well Annie,” said Mr. Sides, long 
before he got close enough for conversa- 
tion. “Haven’t seen you for years. You 
were knee-high to a grasshopper. Heard 
you was off getting schooling. Saw your 
pa the day he delivered his tobacco, 
heard they were going to have a silver 
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wedding next year." 

"I remember you, Mr. Sides. We need 
a fiddler today." Then in her school- 
teacher manner, she lined all of them 
up. The fiddler first, then the smallest 
children. “Hveen and Helge will carry 
the garland. Don't start until I tell you." 
Sandy was already tuning his fiddle. 

By this time, the umbrella frame had 
lost its identity. The children stood spell- 
bound before it. Even Helge was forced 
to show a spark of artistic appreciation. 
“Upside down it looks like a May 
basket.” This pleased the teacher for 
even though Helge was her right-hand 
man and was one to be depended upon, 
she knew that he carried with him some 
of Pa Olson’s sour sauce, that was often 
a dig at the frailties of womenfolk. 

The umbrella was now securely fas- 
tened to the long pole, and as a final 
touch, Miss Andresen put at the very 
nib of the umbrella the one and only 
large chrysanthemum that had been 
given her—by Mrs. Jones at that. The 
flower was Indian yellow and each petal 
curled stiffly back. It was the size of a 
large saucer. It seemed to Miss Andresen 
that its purpose was fulfilled. “It has 
been getting ready for this all summer, 
ahead of time too.” Under normal con- 
ditions, Helge would have at least shifted 
his position at this remark. 

Miss Andresen unrolled paper 
streamers for the children to carry and 
placed on their heads wreaths of clover, 
grain and autumn leaves. Sandy Sides 
said, “Got my mouth organ along. 
Thought I might need it.” 


HEN up the wood path came the 

music. It could hardly be called 
music in its highest sense, but it had a 
magic touch. Dignity vanished and a 
carefree spirit came in. The children fol- 
lowed Sandy Sides, the Pied Piper, with 
hippety-hop steps, all but Hveen and 
Helge who carried the krans. They were 
the last in the parade. 

Tosten knew what to do. It was cus- 
tomary that the host of the house take 
the garland to the top of the building. 
Soren, Loren and Osten helped. They 
called out “Up with the krans. Velkom- 
men to the kranselag.” 

When the krans went up, the people 
clapped and cheered: “Wonderful.” 
“Beautiful.” “Miss Andresen, how did 
you do it?” 

Sandy Sides spun in circles, played 
his fiddle wrong-side up, passed it, be- 
tween scrapes on the strings, over his 
head, between his legs and back to his 
shoulders, apparently with the tune never 
stopping. He put the mouth organ under 
his chin and imitated its sounds. He 
whistled bird calls and sang, “Listen to 
the mocking bird.” After the Torselands 
knew he was harmless, they laughed 
beyond reason. Tosten wiped his tears 
and said, “Have you many such in 
America? And the people who had 
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seen all the clowning before, laughed 
more at the laughing than the laughed 
at. Tosten concluded that he had never 
seen such hokuspokus before in his life, 
on land or sea, and he would not be too 
surprised, he said, if the clown did not 
have on his person a svartebok—a black- 
book with receipts for conjuring up 
magic. 


VEN though the Wisconsin twi- 
light in August goes on far into 
the evening, the women pounded on 
the empty cake pans, and the laughing 
crowd gathered around the long table. 
There were pots of baked beans, potato 
salad, plates of sandwiches made of cold 
salmon, chopped eggs, cheese and cold 
chicken. There were cakes, and cookies 
in plenty. Coffee? Enough to enliven 
several townships. 

The children urged food on Sandy 
Sides and as long as he was eating he 
had to be quiet, but every so often, he 
would say, "Whose idea was this? You 
call it krasyleg, Annie?" He never ex- 
pected an answer. "Good idea. Never 
had so much fun in my life. Better than 
the State Fair. I hear there is going to 
be a barn raising up near Beaver Dam 
next week. Lots of Germans up there. 
Will open a keg of beer. I got to get 
there early. We have to hoist a few pret- 
zels if nothing else." 

Later, someone passed his hat around. 
He acted very surprised. "Its true— 
what I gave you.was just a sample." 
Sure he'd be glad to play, sing and call 
off. If a few other musicians showed up, 
he'd wield his bow as a baton. “I would 
have come to the fire, too. Heard there 
were more people here than there were 
sparks. I had been cutting up capers 
with a sword over at Tuftdahls, stuck 
the darn thing through the calf of my 
leg. They had some visitors up from the 
windy city, thought it was the best show 
they had ever seen. Next time I will 
swallow the sword. Ha! Ha!" 

After eating, a few more instruments 
turned up from the cars or buggies, a 
bass violin, a dulcimer and an accordion. 
Sandy Sides called off the square dances 


and added a few remarks of his own. 
"Annie, get your partner. Can't be an 
old maid. You're the exact image of your 
ma, and your pa married your ma." 
Annatta found herself hopping with Fin- 
gar Fingarson, who said afterward, "Ho 
er lett pa foten." (She is light on the 
foot.) And he forgot for the moment 
about the school taxes and higher learn- 
ing. 

Tosten too showed up on the dance 
floor now and then, but mostly alone, 
and everyone got off the floor and gave 
him plenty of room. He was one to be- 
lieve that the dance was an outlet for 
strength and he tried with his capers to 
see how close he could come to the ceil- 
ing with both his head and his feet. He 
called it halling. It was also a test as to 
what the building could stand. If it was 
to cave in, this was the time for it, while 
the carpenters with their hammers and 
nails were still on the premises. 

Sandy Sides talked about this per- 
formance for years and always ended 
with, “Only one other man like him and 
he was the Strong Man in the circus," 
and ended—"Sampson, of course." 

Soren, anyone could see, had a lot of 
dance in him and it was hard to keep 
it to himself. He had observed American 
dancing in the Pavilion in Angell Park 
in Sun Prairie. He stood now watching 
with forced unconcern. No one knew 
how often he had tripped off a two-step 
in Mr. Belway's barn and then practiced 
with his sisters. Now he swaggered over 
to Jacobina and they did a lively dance. 
Then he seemed to lose interest and 
went to listen to the men talk, but he 
kept an eye on the dancers and espe- 
cially the teacher. Soren saw in her 
dancing something that the others did 
not. She was quiet on the dance floor; 
she was absorbed. It made him think of 
the drawings she made. She liked to 
waltz best-he could see that—so he 
kept an ear to the tune. He had seen 
this kind of dancing at the Pavilion. It 
was more like floating to music. The 
dancers would weave in and out among 
the dreamy partners. It was like dream 
dancing! 

Once he stood watching with a fellow 
that was bragging. "I can waltz with a 
glass of water on my head." Soren had 
never heard anything so silly in his life. 
Now, he was beginning to understand. 
It would take practice to glide around as 
if you were skating. That's it—ice skat- 
ing. Then Soren remembered Fingar 
dancing with Miss Andresen. She 
seemed to be enjoying herself. Maybe 
that was good for her. She had looked 
pretty too. After all, who wanted to 
dance around with a glass of cold water 
on their heads? You could misstep. He 
came to a decision. Ja, plenty of swing 
and whirl And then he remembered 
what else this fellow who talked about 
water on the head had said; “Listen 
Norske. You lead! This is once when 
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the man's say-so goes. Watch them. The 
man has his hand on the girl's back. 
Keep your feet on the floor. If your part- 
ner can follow, she will keep out of your 
way." 

The schoolteacher was aglow about 
something and one wondered if it was 
the hop waltz with Fingar—for surely 
that could bring color into her cheeks 
that would last far into the future. Or 
was she blushing at the personal digs 
of Sandy Sides about schoolma'ams 
being old maids, or was she still dream- 
ing about the wreath and its beauty—the 
wreath that was still over the building, 
swaying to the movement of the 
dancers? She was as always encircled in 
a sphere of her own. She was moving 
and gliding in their midst and yet apart. 
Her grace seemed to be saved for such 
occasions, as if it could be set only to 
music, and dancing was an art of itself. 
Many who asked her to dance did not 
see this quality, but knew she kept time 
to the music and looked well on the floor, 
and they accepted her aloofness as a part 
of her being a teacher. They respected 
her silence as they danced, and if they 
felt embarrassed there were always the 
stock remarks, “Good music,” and “Good 
floor," and the more bold would venture, 
"May I have the last dance?" Which of 
course meant, “May I see you home?” 
So far, no one had been that forward, 
but the night was young. 

Now, the musicians played, “In the 
shade of the old apple tree." Soren re- 
turned to the dance floor to bow before 
the schoolteacher. Annatta arose and 
they waltzed off together. They danced 
as if they had come out of a cuckoo clock 
and had been made to step together. 

"You don't look like map tonight— 
yellow butterfly with brown trim on 
wings." 

Sandy Sides sang out the chorus, the 
love in her eyes I could see. With a love 
that is true, she will be waiting for you. 

The neighbors looked on. Miss Andre- 
sen knew they were being watched. 
Little did she dream what they were 
saying. 

"They are a handsome couple. She 
is, I think, older, but she is like her 
mother, they bloom late in life." 

"She is more of the spirit than the 
flesh." 

"There would be little rest for anyone 
who marries her—Soren would have to 
buy a farm near a schoolhouse.” 

“She’d find an old schoolhouse for 
sale, move it to the farm and fix it up 
to look like the parsonage. There would 
be birdhouses.” 

“Soren has a way with him too. I 
notice she is stepping to his tune to- 
night.” 

“What about her life certificate?” 

“I can answer that one,” said the 
pretty auburn-haired Mrs. Ryan, who 
sat surrounded by three curly-headed 
children, who looked as alike as petals 
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fallen from the same black-eyed Susan. 


“I taught once too. It is possible to have , 


two life certificates, at the same time.” 
The women laughed, as did Mrs. Ryan. 

When the music stopped, Soren 
swung Annatta out into the bright 
August moonlight. They looked at the 
house. The lights from the lanterns shone 
through the many open places of the 
walls and roof and gave it the look of a 
large bird cage. 

“To think, there is going to be a top 
porch, a fireplace and even a new room 


above.” 

“Pa wanted it like the picture you 
drew.” 

She was very quiet. She thought of 
this power of making things come to 
pass. Sometimes it awed her. She would 
not look at Soren now. She looked at the 
garland and its magic beauty. Perhaps 
this was her wish—to create beauty. 

"Annatta, I never saw a more beau- 
tiful krans. It hangs almost on the 
moon." 

“Always, Soren,” meditated Annatta, 
“hang high the garland.” 

He wasn’t quite sure what she meant, 
but sometime he would ask her. 

It was no doubt like her dancing. She 
had her own notion about that, but when 
you found yourself dancing with her, 
you forgot about leading. True, it was 
a bit like dancing with a wisp, in com- 
parison with Jacobina, but there was 
more life and warmth than he had imag- 
ined. 

But when all was said and done, 
Soren was one to keep his feet on the 
ground—on all occasions. 

“You did not bring Jill?" It may sound 
as if this had nothing to do with mat- 
ters as they stood, or with garlands on 
top of roofs, but somehow it did. The 
answer was that they danced the last 
dance together, “Home Sweet Home,” 
and even danced a few steps beyond the 
last soulful strain of the violin and dulci- 
mer—for some of the players had already 
packed their instruments. The neighbors 


called to one another “Good night” and 
some, "Good Morning" because it was 
more early than late. 

Everyone was going as Tosten said 
“hulter til bulter” (helter-skelter), find- 
ing the right children and cake tins to 
put into their buggies. They were busy 
with their own. d 

Annatta found her brown velveteen 
wrap. Soren tried to hold it for her. She 
laughed. “It has no sleeves." He left it 
on her shoulders and she tied the gold 
cord. She led the way. They took the 
short cut through the wood. The path 
was narrow and she walked ahead. She 
held her skirt away from the brush. She 
remembered about his long shadow. 
Now there were only the tree shadows. 
"The leaves are beginning to fall,” was 
all she could think to say. 

"Nei," Soren answered and talked in 
his native tongue. "It is the troll dancing. 
They have heard the music. They dance 
long after the music stops, because they 
can catch the echoes and throw them 
back and forth." 

"Soren! See!" She pointed into the 
wood. “It is all true, some would say it 
is only the old stumps and sticks and 
leafless bushes. All one needs is a pair 
of good eyes." 

"And ears." Now they were listening 
together for the echo music. 

“I hear it,” she whispered. 

Soren went on with his story, “Every 
hundred years, there is a beautiful girl 
living among the troll. She is mortal, she 
belongs to man. If she is found it will 
be just at dawn and the trollfolk will 
be freed forever.” 

“Come to think of it, Soren, are there 
troll in America?” 

“We brought some over with us in 
the old blue chest.” 

“For the Tosten Torseland acres?” 

a. 

“And the beautiful daughter?” 

“She was already here.” 

They were serious, and not a smile fell 
between them. They began to walk away 
from the wood, and followed the country 
road. Soren was one who could never 
stay too long in the world of fancy. He 
stepped back to the earth and asked her 
the question he had asked her once 
before “You are coming back in Septem- 
ber to teach the Indian Trail School?” 

She nodded her head. : 

When they reached the gate at her 
boarding place, the sky was a streak 
brighter. They both looked to the east. 

"It is soon dawn. I think they will find 
her. I liked the story, Soren." 

“Annatta,” Soren spoke her name 
quietly, “every Norwegian has to make 
up one story about the wood people— 
this was mine. To speak the truth again 
—I saw the beautiful daughter myself 
tonight dancing under the garland." 

Annatta Andresen's face had cause to 
shine. She gave Soren her hand, "Thank 
you for this day," she said. THE END 
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Choicest 
Mushrooms 
Broiled in Butter! 


Now! All ready to Serve 


piste 

e Mushrooms give you that 

B in E delicious broiled-in-butter 
mushroom flavor! 


Plump B in B Mushrooms are choicest 


hothouse mushrooms, broiled in butter to. - 


a rich brown color—then packed in their 
own luscious broth. So economical, too! 
No peeling—no trimming—no waste! All 
ready to heat and serve. 


PACKED 3 WAYS! 
* WHOLE CROWNS 
* SLICED CROWNS 
* CHOPPED 


FOR EXTRA RICH BROWN 
DELICIOUS 


GRAVY 


b " Use l 
l B KITCHEN 
ouquet 


Here’s the gravy secret good 
cooks have known for over 70 
years—Kitchen Bouquet offers 
the easy, never-fail way to get 
extra rich, brown, delicious 
gravy! Kitchen Bouquet adds 
no artificial flavor — simply 
steps up true, rich 
meat taste. Help- 
ful recipe folder 
with every bottle. 


YOUTH MEMORIAL CENTER 
[Continued from Page 39] 


"nreferably wealthy" mother from the 
advisory board contributed all the con- 
crete block. By the time everyone was 
through, there was a $90,000 building. 

The Youth Memorial Center was 
opened in January 1948, but the dedi- 
cation ceremony was barely over before 
the murmurs of a few remaining skeptics 
could be heard. “Now that they have it, 
will they ever use it?" 

Use it they do: from 3:30 until 6, 
and 7:30 to 11 p.m. Membership cards 
are fifty cents a semester or one dollar 
a year. A constant flow of youthful traf- 
fic passes through the center's wide front 
doors on weekday afternoons, but it is 
Friday and Saturday nights when about 
five hundred teen agers come to the 
canteen with eager anticipation. Spread 
out between the game room, snack bar 
and auditorium, even this number 
doesn't make the building overcrowded, 
and each group seems to be doing ex- 
actly what it wants to do. 

What the center stands for varies with 
different youngsters and the different 
things they do there. For some, it is a 
miniature country club with weekly 
dances. To others, it is the corner drug- 
store dressed in new glory, and to still 
another group, a family rumpus room 
where you can fit all the people you want 
and make all the noise you care to. 

There are check rooms for coats, there's 
a powder room, and there's a dance floor 
with room enough to try out new steps. 
And what makes it better than any other 
place is that there's nothing new or 
frightening. For all its gaiety and ex- 
citement, this is still the center, these 
are friends dancing near by. Everyone 
knows just what to expect, what to do. 
They can all relax and have a good time. 

But Saturday isn't just dance night. 
In the game room you'll find some in- 
tense pool playing going on. The room 
has atmosphere: low-hanging bright 
lights, comments from the sidelines as 
each player makes a shot. This is as 
much fun as the corner poolroom, and 
has the added-advantage of being a 
place no parent objects to. ; 

Ping-pong draws its own crowd of en- 
thusiasts. Those for whom a good eve- 
ning is spelled in terms of a hard, fast 
game can stand way back and smash 
away without ever a worry of knocking 
into furniture, marring the wallpaper or 
breaking the family’s best vase. 

The snack bar is a teen-ager’s dream 
come true. Here they can order ice- 
cream cones, sodas, milk shakes, sun- 
daes, soft drinks. Everything is made 
with a heavy hand, for the fountain boys 
are students. Paid fifty cents an hour 
to work behind the counter, they are 
taught by a representative of an ice- 
cream company, and to expert directions 


they add their own youthful intuition 
born of teen-age appetites. 

The fountain boys are really learning 
something constructive. Those who do 
well are recommended for part-time em- 
ployment in drugstores throughout the 
city. They are taught the ways of sani- 
tation, that they have to be polite even 
when mobbed and that the prize usually 
goes to the one who can combine good 
work with speed. 

Though the only ones paid for their 
labor, excepting the director, the foun- 
tain boys are not the only working mem- 
bers of the canteen. Committees are ap- 
pointed for such jobs as checking mem- 
bership cards at the door, keeping the 
record machine going and maintaining 
order on the dance floor. One of the 
rules of the center is that everyone must 
help out in any capacity when needed. 

Not that the duties are very pressing. 
Sometimes they are very welcome, par- 
ticularly for those youngsters who 
haven't yet learned the art of social con- 
versation, even with people their own 
age. A tongue-tied boy finds an hour 
spent playing the records gives him a 
chance to talk to many people and a 
good start on new friendships. A girl on 
the door committee forgets her shyness 
while she's busy checking cards and an- 
swering the greetings of all comers. 

Discipline is pretty much group dis- 
cipline on the part of all. There are hard 
and fast rules against gambling or drink- 
ing and these are enforced, not by the 
two sets of parents who are invited each 
evening as hosts and hostesses, but by 
the young people themselves. There 
hasn't been a fight in three years because 
the law, established by the students, says 
that at the first sign of a fight the center: 
will be closed and everyone will leave. 
All their rules are like that. A little 
sterner perhaps than if made by adults, 
and applied with a hand of iron by the 
same people who obey them. 

Parents with children who use the 
canteen are only part of the adults now 
chanting the center's praises. A juvenile 
court judge recommends attendance for 
problem youngsters brought before him. 
The Junior League has assumed respon- 
sibility for staffing the check rooms. 
Business women, some of whom have 
worked a full day, take over the cash 
register at night. The "phone rings, and 
a man who has no children of his own 
asks if there is something he could do 
to help. 

It started out as something only the 
young people believed in. Today it-is. 
not just a beautiful building, but a proj- 
ect the city has taken to its heart. Colum- 
bia believes in the Memorial Youth 
Center. It believes in the youth=who. 
made it possible. THE END 
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swallow watchers, to send two dollars 
and be on the young people’s concert 
committee, to ally yourself with “other 
farseeing junior executives,” (dignified 
term used to denote secretaries), in an 
inter-business club. Join 'em all now, the 
letters urge, and use their attractive 
clubrooms to méet your friends! 
Americans belong to a nation of mem- 
bers. It’s why they get so much done. 
Knitting and purling with a bunch of 
girls regularly is more fun than grimly 
counting out the pattern alone. It’s also 
more progressive. The hospital does bet- 
ter if an organized group of people 
pledge themselves to work for it, than 
if it depends on spontaneous combustion 
from the local citizenry. But threading 
your way through all these clubs, pick- 
ing out the crowds which you both like 
and can contribute to is far from easy. 
You will want to, and indeed should, 
belong to a number of things but you 
ought to know first how to pick them. 


| swallow watching is what you like, 
you will probably rush out with the 
swallow watchers Saturday mornings 
without any advice from us. But before 
you consider tying yourself up with any 
one club, you first have to examine its 
purpose. The purposes of the great 
young people’s organizations are well 
known: The Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Girls, the 4-H Clubs are all concerned 
with bringing together girls with com- 
mon interests and also with introduc- 
ing them to new activities. But what 
about your local clubs? One aims to 
corral everybody who wants to put on 
plays in people's houses and paint 
scenery. It sounds like fun and it un- 
doubtedly is. And then there's another 
one which meets on Friday afternoons 
in different people's houses and listens 
to new records and eats toasted marsh- 
mallows, and an awful lot of the stand- 
out girls in your class are in it. This 
sounds like fun too. It's a social gang. 
But what's its purpose? They aren't doing 
anything that an unorganized bunch 
of you can't do, are they? Its purpose, 
whether they really realize it or not, is 
mainly to band together one bunch of 
girls and keep out all others. The young 
people's auxiliary to a civic club is out 
to interest you in the way your town is 
run and to give you a voice about the 
aspects of its running which affect you. 
Does that appeal to you? 

How does their purpose relate to you? 
No one can ever do all the things she 
would like to do. You might be a most 
enthusiastic admirer of many different 
kinds of groups, the most willing band- 
age roller or ticket seller for charity in 
your neighborhood—but it is physically 

[Continued on Page 83] 
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Say a Happy New Year with Soup! 


aie soup is a bowlful of cheer when you serve it with 
delicious flaky crisp PREMIUM CRACKERS! Never did a 
dish make so satisfying a lunch . . . or such a friendly be- 
ginning to dinner! For PREMIUM CRACKERS make soup 
a heartwarming treat . . . bring out all the savory goodness . . . add 
their own subtle saltiness! You'll revel in the happy-bright flavor 
PREMIUM CRACKERS give to other foods . . . from soup to cheese! 
Keep flaky crisp PREMIUM CRACKERS handy in your pantry. 
They'll change even simple 
menus from humdrum to 
sublime . . . all through 
the year! 


2 One was pm. erc) 
y fine foods 
baked by Nabisco 


Use it - for 
pennies a 
month! 


Magic 
Scouring 
Pads 


is Just as 
good as $0. 
for cleaning 
pots & pans 


easier ! 
faster ! 
better ! 


The S. O. S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
S. O.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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WORK-ABOUT DRESSES 
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l. The skirt of this wrap-around dress 
has a generous underlap with a front 
button closing. The bodice is very easy 
to make—no separate collar, no set-in 
sleeves. We used Avondale's Saratoga 
Seersucker (about 98 cents a yard), vat- 
dyed and Sanforized. Fabric required 
for size 14, in 35" or 36" width, 5X yards. 
Designed for sizes 10-20, 40 and 42, 
WD pattern 3139, 25 cents. 


2. For maximum freedom of action 
plus good fit, the pleated fullness in 
bodice back is set into a yoke. The 
button-on apron, made from only 1 yard 
of fabric, is gathered in at waist by the 
dress belt. We used Cohn-Hall-Marx's 
Invader print (about 69 cents a yard), 
a permanent-finish cotton in washable 
colors. Fabric required for dress and 
matching apron in size 14, 36" width, 
4% yards. Designed for sizes 12-20, 
40-44, WD pattern 3138, 25 cents. 


3. This wrap-around dress buttons at 
side back. The handsome stitching on 
skirt front marks the boundaries of the 
two deep pockets. We used Ameritex's 
new Tintype cotton (about 98 cents a 
yard), vat-dyed and Sanforized. Fabric 
required for size 14, in 35" or 36" width, 
5% yards. Designed for sizes 10-20, 40 
and 42, WD pattern 3141, 25 cents. 


4. Cap sleeves and a back cut in three 
gores add to the comfort of this dress; 
the two set-in pockets are for practical- 
ity. The full skirt of the button-on apron 
is gathered into a wide, flattering waist- 
band. For the dress, we used Cohn- 
Hall-Marx’s Invader print (about 69 
cents a yard), a permanent-finish cotton 
in washable colors; a matching plain 
cotton was used for apron. Fabric re- 
quired for size 14, 36” width: dress, 4% 
yards; apron, 1% yards; 8% yards of rick- 
rack needed to trim both. Designed for 
sizes 10-20, WD pattern 3140, 25 cents. 


NOTICE: We mail each pattern sepa- 
rately, even though you may order more 
than one. If you have not received your 
full order by the end of two weeks, 
please notify us. 


PATTERN MEASUREMENTS 


Size Bust Waist Hips 

10 28 24 31 

12 30 25 33 

14 82 26% 35 

16 34 28 37 

18 36 30 39 

20 38 32 Al 

40 40 34 43 

42 42, 86 45 

44 44 38 47 
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impossible for you to take on more than 
you can handle. You will have to pick 
out the groups that, first of all, most 
interest you and, secondly, to which you 
can contribute the most. You might just 
adore being tied up with the dramatic 
crowd but a club like that works hard 
and you can take it on only if you are 
genuinely excited about it and have the 
time to put into it. Otherwise, you would 
do well just to admire it and chip in the 
quarter admission every time a play 
opens. If, on the other hand, its object 
is right in line with your heart's desire; 
if it's all involved with your dream of 
bright lights on Broadway some day, 
you are the perfect member for the club. 


"TEE purely social groups fall into a 
noman's land of their own. Unlike the 
dramatic one, or the civic one, their pur- 
pose is yourself. That makes them none 
the less laudable—if they are laudable- 
at all. If you need experience in know- 
ing different kinds of people, if you're 
shy or new in town, they provide a 
method of meeting other people your 
own age or thereabouts and will add a 
great deal to your life. But never join 
a club whose sole function is to preserve 
an inner circle and to exclude the rest 
of the world. Not only is this, paradoxi- 
cally enough, antisocial but it's extremely 
narrowing. And you certainly don't want 
to put time in on keeping the world 
down to the same fifteen girls. The heck 
with that! You have to be especially 
careful in weeding out the small-time 
social clubs in your school or town from 
the more sophisticated ones whose hope 
is that its members will have more fun 
with more people than they would have 
had without the club. 

Your relation to the third type of or- 
ganization, the type from which we 
drew our example of the young people's 
auxiliary of the civic club, is different. 
Some clubs you join because you want 
to have fun or because what they are 
doing is right up your alley. But the 
church groups, the big charities and the 
citizens clubs are your responsibility. 
Obviously, you can't work on all or even 
very many of them adequately, but 
you've got to work on some. The urge 
that Americans have to form organiza- 
tions to accomplish things is more than 
justified by the record of achievement to 
which hundreds of groups can point 
with pride. Throughout our history, 
people have organized to found and 
maintain churches, schools, hospitals, 
research foundations and our govern- 
ment. This is the kind of club, the kind 
of group to which you owe your sup- 
port. Not too many of them will 
approach you now. You have a few years 

[Continued on Page 84] 
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SPENCER euo 


GET THAT "SPENCER SPARKLE”! 


Figure loveliness! Glowing health! 
Radiant personality! 


Typical sway-back 
posture. It causes 
ugly bulges, lowers 
vitality, dulls mind 
and personality. 


EM know that sway-back, bulges and 
sags spoil your figure —rob you of the 
sparkling appearance you long for. But 
doctors know that these posture faults 
also rob you of mental sparkle. 


Yes, unlovely posture forces vital organs 
out of position. This impairs functioning 
and retards circulation. Brain action is 
slowed, for the brain depends on good 


circulation for oxygen. Your personality 
is dulled. 


Spencer support changes the picture 
completely. For your Spencer Body and 
Breast Supports are individually designed, 
cut and made to meet your needs and 
yours alone. Functioning and circulation 
improve. Bulges disappear. Your mind 
and personality take on sparkle. 


Every Spencer is guaranteed never to 
lose its shape. A support that loses its 
shape loses its effectiveness. 


Send Coupon for FREE Information 


Send coupon below for fascinating booklet or 
ask any dealer in Spencer Supports to show you 
how a Spencer can help you. Spencer dealers 
are expert, specially trained corsetieres. Look 
in telephone book under “Spencer corsetiere” 
or “Spencer Support Shop.” 
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Jen, 1949 TO: ANNE SPENCER SEND 
| TODAY 


Spencer, Incorporated 
143 Derby Avenue, New Haven 7, Conn. 


Please send your free booklet. I have 
marked my posture problem at left. 


Sway-back gone in 
her Spencer Body and Breast Sup- 
ports designed especially for her. 


DIUINITUS ES — 81 
Would You Like to Make Money 


in a professional type of business? 
Experience not needed—we train 


Lordosis M 
Posture 


s E d D Brest Name (Please print) 
you. Profitable— interesting. Freblems 
: $ TN rr EE - 
Check here [] for information. O Am, Street 


Also made in Canada at Rock Island, Quebec. City & State 


SUPPORTS 
® FOR ABDOMEN, BACK AND BREASTS 
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CUT DOWN 
MEAL COSTS 


Yet Serve 
Surpassing Flavor 


Now it's fun 


to make his 
favorite pie. 
Pour these perfect apple 
slices . . . season: them . .. 


then into the pie pan 


and bake F 


NO PEEL. . NO CORE. . NO WASTE 


€ FREE 


folder of quick and easy apple recipes. 
Write Comstock Canning Corporation, 
Dept. W-14, Newark, New York. 
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Save a lot on what you 
spend on food by treating 
the family to the best... 
to frequent, thrifty meals 
of B & M Brick-Oven 
Baked Beans. They're 
the wonderfully good, 
old-fashioned kind, baked 
(not steamed) an entire 
day in famous B & M 
ovens ‘‘Down East’’ in 
Portland, Maine. 


(IN GLASS OR TIN) 


B&M 4 


New England Brick Oven 


BAKED BEANS 


PEA Sie 
BEANS 


: comsrocK 
l 
SLICED APPLES 


T WEIGHT 1 LB. 4 Of- 
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to go. But until they do, get in the habit 
of watching their work. Perhaps now, 
and certainly later, you will have to 
choose between many equally worth- 
while ones. Your chief guide will have 
to be which ones need you most in a 
capacity in which you can work. 

All clubs consider you before they 

ask you to join. Man bites dog. You con- 
sider them, too. 
OE D ORO E Our guy, on read- 
ing the above, says he knows a wonder- 
ful not-organized group to skip! The 
Prejudice Crowd. The F League of char- 
acters who stoop to prejudice to draw 
their pride and security. But that, as 
we pointed out to him, wouldn't be you 
and we! S.B.H. 


THE TRIALS OF 
AUNT BERTHA 


[Continued from Page 31] 


"Also I do not think anyone would 
marry her. She is not beautiful and I 
have not seen her cook." 

"She is handy with the needle and 
prays half the night," Papa countered. 
"That is something. Besides, if she 
wishes to bite the moon with her teeth, 
she has the right to wish." 

I, myself, was a firm believer in 
prayer and I made it a point to listen 
to Aunt Bertha after that. It was true, 
she prayed monotonously for an hour. 
She confessed strange sins like taking 
the biggest piece of cheese at dinner 
or frowning at Uncle Louis. In the end 
she asked the good Lord to send her: 

"A plain honest man with a strong 
face, big muscles and a tender way." 

Every night she asked for the same 
thing at the end. 

In a month I gave up but apparently 
the good Lord did not. 

One day Bertha came home in a glow 
like a man who has had champagne for 
the first time and does not know whether 
he is still on the earth or is dusting off 
the stars. 

She talked so fast that it was difficult 
to make sense of it until we had calmed 
her down with a glass or two of cognac, 
which she tried to spit out when we told 
her what it was. 

As I pieced together the story, Aunt 
Bertha had the custom of stopping into 
a confectioner's every evening. The con- 
fectioner was a man who stood very high 
in my estimation because his shop on 
Rideau Street always smelled like para- 
dise and looked like fairyland, filled, as 
it was, with candy saints and angels, 
napoleons, babas au rhum, croissants 
and enormous, heavily iced layer cakes 
that often rose almost to the ceiling. His 
name was LaCour and he was short, 
stout and pink-faced, and filled with 
laughter and politeness. 
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The cause of Aunt Bertha's sudden 
joy was that M. LaCour had asked her 
if he might come to call on her, and she 
had been so delighted she had begged 
him to come the following night. 

Come he did, the following night, 
heavy laden with the tallest cake I had 
ever seen, a cake whose dimensions al- 
most caused a riot, for it was too tall 
for the table, and the suggestion of cut- 
ting off the top was met with stern dis- 
approval by its creator, M. LaCour. 

The cake was finally set on a foot- 
stool and all was well. 

I remember little of the dinner except 
that Aunt Bertha and M. LaCour stared 
at each other as if they were alone in 
the room, encompassed by a pink, sugary 
fog like the wings of M. LaCours 
angels. 

There was no doubt in the mind of 
even an amateur like myself that here 
we were in the presence of the grand 
passion. 

The only possible trouble I saw, as 
the evening went on, was M. LaCour's 
apparent lack of religious fervor. 

"What church do you attend, mon- 
sieur?" my mother asked at one point. 

"The church of my heart," he replied 
promptly and with a wholesome and 
contented smile. 

Aunt Bertha gulped and exchanged 
sharp glances with my mother. 

"What," my mother persisted, "do you 
mean by that?" 

M. LaCour looked tenderly out of the 
window. "I worship," he said simply, 
"what is good and true and beautiful 
and tasty to my heart. I worship it under 
the stars and in the presence of fine 
music. I worship with joy in the fresh 
air and not with gloom in the draughty 
unhealthiness of hollow stone build- 
ings." 

The topic was abruptly shifted and 
I had almost forgotten about it until, 
late that night, I heard my mother say 
to Bertha, ^A pity he's a heathen." 

*He can be converted," Bertha said 
firmly. 


Fo some time after, Bertha begged, 
teased and cajoled M. LaCour to at- 
tend church at the First Presbyterian. M. 
LaCour had other notions. Sunday was 
the day on which he took several bot- 
tles of wine, much pastry, many cooked 
meats and a book of poetry and went 
forth into the country to worship the 
Lord in his own way. 

As the days went by, Bertha became 
slowly pale and irritable. Soon she 
began to complain that she was un- 
worthy of the church. Others had con- 
verted their dozens. She had not yet a 
single pagan to her credit. Her millinery 
business dropped considerably, along 
with her face, for her designs became 
more and more drooping and, she said, 
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lacking in chic or gaiety. 

Papa attempted to straighten her out 
by explaining, “He is a man who be- 
lieves literally in what his Bible tells 
him. God is everywhere, in the trees, 
the brooks and the hearts of kindly, tol- 
erant men.” 

“Do you tell me,” Aunt Bertha said 
angrily, “that God is not in the church? 
Do you-tell me He is not in the stained 
glass and the altar and the singing?" 

"God," Papa elaborated quietly, "is 
in the church and in the fields also. One 
side of Him is in the taste of food and 
wine, the sound of music, the sweep of 
green hills, the first flirtatious stars of 
the evening, the pink happiness of dawn. 
Another side of Him is in the stained 
glass and the ring of His words from 
the altar and the shouts of praise to 
Him from the choir." 

"God," I ventured flatly, "has a white 
beard and lives in the Presbyterian 
Church steeple." 

Papa smiled and ruffled my hair. ^No, 
no, indeed. He is all places that are good 
and loving and beautiful. He is in laugh- 
ter and he is in solemnity. What we 
really need these days is a marriage of 
the two sides of God." He looked at 
Bertha with a faint, wise smile. 

He must have impressed her heart if 
not her mind, for she spoke no more 
against M. LaCour that day. In fact, 
to our surprise, she announced the fol- 
lowing Sunday not to expect her home 
for afternoon tea as she was taking a 
short trip with M. LaCour to taste his 
side of paradise. 

Even more startling was M. LaCour's 
appearance in the Presbyterian Church 
the following Sunday. 


OR a month or so, this exchange of 

heavens went on and then one day, 
M. LaCour called, dressed like an angel 
who also ran on the side a smart haber- 
dashery. He sat chatting to us of small 
things while we waited for Aunt Bertha 
to appear. 

Here was another delightful surprise, 
for Aunt Bertha was dressed with great 
elegance. 

Gone were the drabness of color and 
lack of shape, especially in the matter 
of the hat which she had obviously de- 
signed for the event, whatever it was 
to be. This hat was a small, black straw 
which perched at a chic angle and which 
carried before it two roses of a soft, 
creamy yellow color. She might have 
come directly from the Champs-Elysées. 

M. LaCour beamed at her and she 
smiled as a special light seemed to shine 
from her eyes. 

“What,” my mother asked eagerly, 
“has caused all this happiness which 
seems to be sprouting out all over you?” 

“We are taking your husband's ad- 
vice,” Bertha said, clutching joyfully at 


7,| M. LaCour’s arm. “We are announcing 
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today our coming marriage. In the morn- 
ings on Sunday, we will worship the 
Lord in solemnity and stained glass and 
stirring hymns. In the afternoon, we will 
worship Him with sunshine, laughter 
and good food." 

"In this way," M. LaCour explained, 
"we are certain of covering nearly every 


possibility." 


DO not know, of course, how the 

Lord felt about this bargain, but if we 
are to judge the value of religion by 
its effects, we must bow to Mme. and 
M. LaCour for they were, after that, 
always happy and healthy and gener- 
ous. More important, at least to me, M. 
LaCour's sugar angels were sweeter and 
larger than ever. 

But then the Lord must have ap- 
proved, for in a year or so He blessed 
them with the presentation of an even 
pinker and more beautiful angel than 
they had ever seen before. 

THE END 


AND NEVER BEEN KISSED 
[Continued from Page 63] 


when I took ether the time I had a 
broken ankle bone from basket ball. 

Johnny's lips, as his hand had been, 
felt a little rough, chapped, but I real- 
ized this only vaguely. I mean, I was 
mostly conscious of just the nearness 
and dearness of him. 

He kissed me again. "That one's to 
grow on," he said. “’Night, Marty, 
dear." 

I tiptoed into the house and upstairs 
into my room. I hoped the family 
wouldn't hear me. I didn't want some- 
one barging in to spoil this lovely, mel- 
low feeling. 

I lay on the bed and stared into the 
darkness. Johnny liked me! He liked me 
a lot!! I knew, deep within me, that he 
did. I said his name over and over. 
Johnny, Johnny. We go together, I 
thought, like lamb and mint jelly, like 
blackboards and chalk. Johnny and 
Marty. Mr. and Mrs. John Carstairs. 
Marty Carstairs. I tried the names on 
my tongue for flavor. 

I knew he'd ask me for a date Mon- 
day night. I even felt a little sorry for 
Jan. I flopped over on my tummy 
finally and went to sleep. 


That was a month ago. And Johnny 
has been dating Jan ever since. I just 
don't understand it. I was so sure, you 
see. I’ve tried to decide whether it's be- 
cause I kissed him. Maybe that was it. 
But on the other hand, that time when 
I didn't he just kind of seemed to lose 
interest. 

For a whole month, I've been hoping 
that Johnny would call me up, that he'd 

[Continued on Page 88] 
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say, “Hi, Marty, how's my girl?" Has 
he forgotten that he told me I was sweet, 
has he forgotten that he kissed me? 

I guess he has. Yesterday he passed 
me in the hall. ^Hello, Martha," he said. 
And that was all—just “Hello, Martha,” 
no more, no less. So it's all over, and I 
wish I knew why. Well, there's one con- 
solation. I mean, in a few more months 
TIl be seventeen, and I keep telling my- 
self that then IIl just naturally kind of 
know. 

THE END 


SMALL WORLD 
[Continued from Page 27] 


had been sent on this trip by his daugh- 
ter—a female about whom quite a story 
could be written, I suspect—ostensibly 
to restore him to health but actually to 
kill him off. True, he whined and com- 
plained a good deal, but neither Sparks 
nor I felt that this quite justified Daugh- 
ter's behavior. It seemed to leave some- 
thing to be desired both on moral and 
filial grounds. Sparks and I hoped that 
Pa would be able to stick it out, and 
live to return and pay back Daughter's 
kindness, with interest. 

"I wonder who suggested to her that 
she put him on an old tub like this," 
Sparks remarked, studying his cards. “If 
she wanted him to end his days in the 
middle of the Pacific, she might at least 
have picked a decent ship." 

“Well, at that, its clean," I said. 
"Clean and seaworthy." 

“Who said so?” he snapped. “Ever 
take a look around the engine room?" 

“Tve been down there, but machinery 
doesn't mean much to me. Everything 
looked neat and the brass was polished." 

"And the cabin you and the old 
gentleman are sharing is nice and shiny 
with fresh white paint," he added satir- 
ically. “Let me tell you something. 
When the wind gets to even fifty miles 
an hour, there isn't an officer on board 
who doesn't worry." 


It was scarcely ten minutes later that 
Sparks picked up the warning. The 
warning of a hurricane with winds 
traveling at approximately eighty miles 
an hour. 

He was pale. ^We can't duck it," he 
said. ^We might have been able to, if 
we'd heard this morning, but not now!" 

The wind had freshened during the 
day, but not alarmingly. Now we were 
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told that, in its freakish way, the ill- 
named Pacific was about to stage a spec- 
tacle in a season when such events are 
not generaly to be expected. 

Sparks scribbled a message, tore the 
sheet from his pad, and went out to take 
it to the captain. I sat there for a moment 
or two, listening to a short-wave broad- 
cast of something that had begun to 
come over the air about a week after our 
departure from San Francisco—"The 
Hut-Sut Song." A puzzling item, no mat- 
ter how many times one heard it, and 
especially puzzling at the very first. 
Then it occurred to me that I might 
much better go down and try to engage 
old Mr. Fitzpatrick in conversation. He 
might not live through the trouble that 
lay ahead of us, and if I could help keep 
his mind off the storm somewhat, it 
would perhaps be a kindness. When I 
stepped outside the radio shack, I real- 
ized that the weather had become very 
much worse and that the sea was in a 
state of sullenness that precedes violent 
anger. 


(ye Mr. Fitzpatrick was in his lower 
berth, trying to read a book I had 
lent him and clutching at a near-by 
clothes hook every now and then to keep 
from falling out. 

“Too much motion,” he complained. 
“Gives me a headache. Believe me, I'm 
going to get even with Irma if it's the 
last thing I do!” 

It occurred to me that the last thing 
he did might happen very soon, and 
that it might even be something as un- 
heroic as having a headache. But I 
didn't know old Mr. Fitzpatrick as well 
as I had thought I did. I said gently that 
perhaps reading had given him his head- 
ache, and to my surprise he agreed 
good-naturedly that this might be the 
case and put his book aside. Then 
Sparks popped his head into the cabin 
and confided to me—I suppose he 
thought he was being cryptic, so as not 
to frighten my companion—“Ninety in 
the center, not eighty.” 

“He meant the wind,” old Mr. Fitz- 
patrick interpreted for me, after Sparks 
had left. “What that young feller meant 
was, the wind’s going as high as ninety 
miles an hour. Hurricane! Now we'll see 
a thing or two! Yes, sir! I used to work 
for the U.S. Weather Bureau in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and I know what 
Im talking about!” 

I sat down on the edge of his bed. 
“Don’t worry too much about it,” I said. 
“This is a good ship, and we've got good 
navigators." 

"Who's worrying?" he said. “Say, this 
is something I hoped would happen!" 

His eyes were bright. Feverish, I 
thought, but I managed to touch his 
wrist, as if by accident, and it was cool. 

"This is the first time in years that 
anything interesting's ever happened to 

[Continued on Page 90] 
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6. Another torn sheet made a reversible 
triangular stole. We measured 38" along 
one side, the same distance down the 
adjacent side and cut across diagonally. 
We repeated at opposite corner for other 
triangle. One was dyed red, the other 
navy. After seaming triangles together 
and turning to right side, we trimmed 
two shorter sides with wool fringe, made 
as follows: From 1% ounces of four-ply 
wool, we cut strands 6%” long and folded 
them in half. With a small crochet hook, 
the folded center of each strand was 
worked through fabric, 4” from edge. 
The ends of wool were drawn through 
and pulled tight. 


7. A surplus piece of unwaxed clothes- 
line, 72" long, made a novel two-color 
belt. First, we unraveled 2" of each end 
for tassels. To keep the two colors from 
running together when we dyed cord, 
we wrapped string tightly around center. 
Half of it was dyed red, the other green. 
When cord was dry, we removed string. 
For trimming, gold thread was wrapped 
around center and at each end—just 
above tassels. To make the belt and a 
loop fastening, we folded cord in half 
and wrapped gold thread around it—1” 
from folded end. When worn, tassels are 
pulled through this loop. 


[Continued from Page 89] 

me," he confided. "Irma kept me in a 
hall bedroom. She even thought I was 
taking chances when I got up and went 
to the you-know-what. You know why 
she put me on this fool sieve that dates 
back to Noah's Ark, don't you? She 
wanted it to be the end of me, but I'm 
going to fool Irma. Long as I was with 
the Weather Bureau, the dream I had, 
night and day, was to be on a ship and 
see what a hurricane was really like! 
Irma never knew that. Confidentially, 
between you and me, son, Irma don't 
know much." 

"She evidently doesn't know you," 
I said, trying to be encouraging. But 
the ship was behaving more and more 
wildly, and sharing Sparks’ knowledge 
of the officers’ feelings didn’t help my 
peace of mind. 

“T want to get dressed!” old Mr. Fitz- 
patrick cried, sitting up. “I want to get 
out and see it!” 

“Now, now,” I said, idiotically, as if 
I were talking to a delirious child. 

“Let me up!” he shouted. Suddenly 
every movable object in the cabin began 
to fly through the air. Suitcases flew 
about, disgorging their contents, and a 
metal hairbrush belonging to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick struck my forehead, denting it 
painfully. I helped him to dress, feeling 
that I was preparing a condemned 
prisoner’s last meal but not entirely sure 
who the condemned prisoner was. It 
could have been either, or both, of us. 


LL hell broke loose outside the cabin 
door. We were opposite the galley, 
and I could tell from the sounds that 
every utensil across the corridor (I’ve for- 
gotten the correct shipboard name for it) 
was hurtling right and left in complete 
chaos. We got out of the cabin and, 
miraculously untouched by the activity 
of pots and skillets, staggered together 
toward a spot from which we could view 
the tortured sea by peering around a 
corner. We were drenched, of course. 
“Awash” would be a better way of put- 
ting it. “Awash” from the waves that 
crashed against the very superstructure 
and coursed around our legs. 
In all my life I had ETAS such 
sickening fear as I knew when the old 
freighter lurched, shook apoplectically, 
and then made still another attempt to 
preserve her life. 

"Isn't this fun?” old Mr. Fitzpatrick 
screamed in my ear. 

Well, yes and no. It was fun, I guess, 
to see him in the act of consummating 
his lifelong yearning, but it wasn't fun 
for me to be there, sharing it with him. 
You see, there was a book I was trying 
to finish and there was a girl I particu- 
larly wanted to marry when the voyage 
should be over and the book completed. 
“Adventure comes so seldom to the man 
who longs for it." But it was coming, 
at last, to Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had 
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longed for it for eighty-odd ‘years. 


We not only survived—as you may / 
have suspected—but when we had 
visited all our ports of call and had re- 
turned to San Francisco, the ending was 


a happy one. 


“Now you listen to me, Irma—" Mr. 
Fitzpatrick began firmly, on the pier. 
He not only looked younger, but his 
skin was healthy and bronzed and his y? 


eyes flashed with determination. 

I had finished my book, and soon I 
married the girl. 

Only the other day I had a very 


g ə 
sprightly letter from Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
dictated to a nurse in an Old People’s 


Home in Seattle. Irma is dead, he writes, 
and the rheumatic pain he has been 
plagued with in his left shoulder is much 
better. Also, the institution has a new 
cook and “she makes the best potato 
salad you ever put in your mouth.” He 
is now ninety-seven. 

“Dont you wish we could do it all 


over again?” this eager romantic, this ? e 5, 
Richard with the heart of a lon, dic- WS b« ON ^ dS e 
tates. To which the nurse adds, between Exe enl eae 
parentheses, “He means it! 

TWI GE " 
az 
RIGH i 


TOMATO 
AUGE 


KRICH IN FLAVOR 
KRICH IN VITAMINS 


BORROWED BABY 
[Continued from Page 37] 


But three o'clock did come, and along 
with it Winnie—bottle, layette, formula, 
cod-liver oil and all. Could my babies 
ever have been so tiny? Winnie was a 
mere seven pounds two ounces that May 
afternoon—seven pounds of tightly 
clenched fists, of legs drawn up to a 
tense mite of a body. Exactly what she 
looked like we had to wait until later to 
find out, for her pinched little face was 
all wide-open mouth from which came 
a thin thread of a cry. It seemed small 
protest for such an outrage, but it sent 
me into a mild panic. Who was I to dare 
to think I could do anything to make up 
to my small charge for what she had lost? 
My heart failed me. As my visitor left, 
it took all my courage not to call after 
her to come back for the baby. 

Instead, turning, I picked up Winnie 
from the basket into which we had put 
her. For better or worse, she was going 
to have to take her chances. I wish I 
could say that she stopped crying and 
snuggled down trustingly in my arms. 
She did not. If anything, she redoubled 
her protest. I decided perhaps a little 
food would help so I put her bottle on 

[Continued on Page 92] 
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BE SURE 
you get the 


G 
MET 


ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT 
IRONING TABLE 


The original, all-metal Ironing 
Table... G. P.& F. MET-L-TOP, 
gives you many extra advantages 
you'll enjoy for years. Look for the 
identifying label when you buy. Be 
sure it's a G. P. & F. MET-L-TOP. 
The new G. P. & F. MET-L-TOP is 
ADJUSTABLE to YOUR height... 
assures you the most comfortable 
ironing position to avoid back 
strain, arm strain...ironing fa- 
tigue. Short, or Tall, RIGHT 
HEIGHT FOR ALL. 

The smooth-as-glass, white- 
enameled, ventilated top never sags 
or buckles, stays smooth and level, 
because hollow channel-steel rein- 
forcements run underneath full 
length of the steel top. 

-Ask your dealer to show you the 
many advantages of the genuine 
G.P.&F. MET-L-TOP Ironing 
Table . . . adjustable height or 
standard models. 

For best results, use Met-L-Top 
pad and cover set, tailored to fit. 


PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


GEUDER, 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 


WOMAN’S DAY 


is scheduled to go on sale 
Thursday, January 27th 
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Dennison, Dept N-2, Framingham, Mass. 
F Please send me a whole day’s 
supply of Dennison Diaper Liners. 


» 


HEY, MOM! Don't be a Diaper Drudge! 
Dennison Diaper Liners reduce unpleasant- 
ness in changing and washing my diapers. Just 
fold a Liner inside diaper next to my skin. 
When soiled, flush away. No hard scrubbing. 
Sanitary. Helps prevent diaper rash. Costs 
only a few cents a day. DELUXE: 180 for $1; 
CRADLE TIME & DOWNEESOFT; 180 for 69¢. 


* 
Dennisom 
DIAPER LINERS 


Wherever Baby Goods Are Sold 
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to warm. Then I called Rob and Allen. 

They had never seen anyone so tiny, 
and hovered over her in awe. Rob finally 
said, “See, Mother, she does cry. I knew 
it.” He wanted to hold her. So, seating 
him on the couch, I put the baby in his 
arms and went to get her bottle. When 
I came back he was leaning over her, 
rocking back and forth. 

Allen, being younger, was slightly re- 
moved from it all at first. His place as 
youngest had been usurped. But later 
he too grew to love Winnie, to play 
with her and to share with her. He ma- 
tured a great deal that year. 


INNIE’S mother had nursed her for 

a short time so that she had a more 
loving start than some babies have. And 
that was good. But, being a particularly 
sensitive infant, the separation from her 
mother seemed to be a real shock to her. 
During the first months, her actions were 
characterized by tension, constipation 
and frequent colic. She held her arms 
and legs so stiff it was difficult to change 
or dress her. Enemas were the only 
means of relieving the constipation and 
colic. One night she was so bad I could 
not seem to help her. Her eyes rolled 
back in' her head, and I was sure she was 
going to have convulsions. Everything 
seems much worse at night anyhow and 
I was plain scared. 

I drew a tub of warm water and held 
her in it. The whole time I kept asking 
myself what crazy whim had ever made 
me undertake this. Then I remembered 
Rob's "crying baby that nobody wants" 
and knew that I, at least, wanted to 
see Winnie through this first stage of 
her life. Of course we survived the night. 
She became relaxed, and I rocked her 
until she went to sleep. 

There were other nights, but never 
any as bad as that one. Then gradually 
she became easier, happier. The consti- 
pation and colic disappeared. And her 
little arms and legs became relaxed. 

At four months she was given her first 
psychological examination. The report 
was that she showed somewhat slow de- 
velopment in this. But it seemed to us 
she must be brighter. She was too sen- 
sitive and alert-looking. Rather, she 
seemed afraid to give herself—to trust 
anyone. With adoption babies these 
things cannot be matters of conjecture, 
so she had to wait for another test to 
make sure. This was given at seven 
months. But before then she burst out of 
her shell almost overnight. She began to 
laugh and play. She learned to put up 
her hands at "So-big" and to wave "Bye- 
bye." Her second psychological exam- 
ination showed above average develop- 
ment in all areas of ability. 

And she continued to be happy and 
carefree, growing more charming every 
day. When she left us she was a round, 
fat, laughing baby. 


Because of a complicated legal situ- 
ation in her being released for adop- 
tion, she stayed with us for over a year. 
She learned to walk, to climb, to go 
easily up and down stairs; she called us 
by name; she played quietly in her pen 
by herself most of the time, but she 
loved best of all to roughhouse with the 
boys. They were delighted when she 
romped and played with them. 

Each of us is saddened because of 
Winnie's going—yet no one is sorry she 
lived in our home for a year. She brought 
happiness, a definite charm and, for the 
boys, a new sense of consideration for 
the young and helpless. For me, there 
has been a special satisfaction in know- 
ing that, along with my family, I gave 
Winnie a happy start for whatever life 
may hold for her. 


d es other women, I would say, “If you 
are fond of babies, but do not want to 
expand your family permanently, pay a 
visit to the child-caring agency in your 
city. They'll have the baby made to 
order for you. And in spite of getting 
attached, you'll do yourself and your 
family a good turn." 

Agencies work differently in differ- 
ent cities, I am told. But by and large, 
the agency assumes certain very clear- 
cut responsibilities, the foster home 
others. The agency pays board, supplies 
clothes, provides medical care and 
supervision. The foster home gives the 
baby the daily physical care, the warmth 
and friendliness that make up home life. 

The agency chooses its foster homes 
as carefully as possible. Giving an infant 
the right kind of start is serious business, 
requiring understanding and sensitivity 
on the part of foster parents. It is pos- 
sible for some very mature childless 
couples to make a "temporary" baby 
happy while waiting their turn for one 
to adopt. But, on the whole, childless 
couples get too emotionally involved so 
that the time of parting is extremely 
difficult for them and for the baby. By 
and large, babies thrive on living in a 
home where there are other children. 


RC enough, they do not 
seem too upset at making the final ad- 
justment to their adopting parents, when 
the time comes. People often express 
concern about this. They ask if it isn't too 
hard on the baby to have to leave a home 
where he's learned to love and be loved? 
No one would deny that it is not ideal. 
But the agency knows from experience 
that it isn't nearly so bad as one might 
suppose. No matter how kind and loving 
a temporary foster home may be, there 
is always the restraint of knowing that 
the baby is just borrowed. When he goes 
to his adopting home he goes to parents 
who have wanted a baby of their own 
for a long time. They want him so much 
that their feeling gets across in a way 
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that makes him know hé has at last 
found his real home. 

Requirements for a temporary foster 
mother are much the same as for any 
good mother, with the addition of an at- 
titude of her having taken on something 
akin to a profession. She must have 
warmth, stability, strength, and the kind 
of maturity that permits her to give of 
herself freely, knowing full well that her 
reward will not be one of lifetime com- 
panionship but rather a sense of pride 
in the knowledge that she has helped 
another human being in time of need. 
She cannot be too all-enveloping in her 
love for this baby because she is going 
to give him up. On the other hand, she 
must not be too cold and aloof. It re- 
quires a delicate balance. Homes like 
these are difficult for agencies to find. 
Yet I feel quite sure that many people 
would find satisfaction in such an un- 
dertaking were they to try it. Women 
who served during the war at Red Cross 
centers or in USO activities, who are 
now glad to be at home but still have a 
yearning for the satisfaction that serv- 
ice can bring, might well try taking one 
of these temporary babies. 

If you do not know what child placing 
services there are in your community, 
look up the nearest Child Welfare 
Agency, or the Community Fund. 
They'll have the names of the good 
agencies. Go to one of them, tell them 
what you have in mind, be perfectly 
frank about yourself and your family. 

And good luck. I hope you get as 
much joy as we did out of the experi- 
ence. 

THE END 


LIVE NOW! 
[Continued from Page 47] 


minister of my acquantance calls “daily 
vacations.” And one of them was 
brought home to me by a dour old 
farmer-neighbor who once confided to 
me a funny little mental exercise he prac- 
tices daily. He calls it "Let's Suppose." 
To see him scurrying out onto his rick- 
ety old farmhouse porch to watch with 
shining eyes a flight of autumn geese or 
to see the slant of the western sun across 
his corn lot is to know it's an exercise 
that really works. 

A friend of mine, a vice-president of 
one of the largest banks in America, 
goes out for a walk around the coun- 
tryside every Sunday afternoon in win- 
ter. He doesn’t walk aimlessly; he walks 
in pursuit of a hobby. He collects moth- 
cocoons. He takes them home and hangs 
them in a wire-meshed cage in his study. 
And then, in the spring, there comes a 
day when suddenly the dry dust-colored 
cocoons start opening, and there begin 
to issue forth the multicolored glories of 

[Continued on Page 94] 
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Times have changed—we play Drop the Kleenex*! 


© International Cellucotton Products Co. 


They wear longer, too . . . and they're so 
easy to launder! 


Y 


THE THRIFT SHEET OF THE NATION 


LITTLE LULU 


quo 
> 


Little Lulu says: You know how kiddies drop their handker- 
chiefs and lose 'em! A box of Kleenex Tissues for school during 
colds saves good hankies—saves raw noses — saves washing! 


Nhat!Money back! 
Why Tony gave you... 


! Lknow-butL) T 
raea such good St 
cost so little... 


MOHAWK] 
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MOHAWK 
SHEETS 


Write Dept. W-I for your free copy of “Beauty 


M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Secrets from your Linen Closet" 


UTICA AND MOHAWK COTTON MILLS, INC. 
55 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Don't rub crusty pans with a dishrag. 
Usea metal-fiber Brillo pad-with-soap! 


A square Brillo pad-with-soap cleans 
scorchy pots and pans fast! Shines 
'em, too! Use Brillo every day! 
GREEN box — pads and cake soap 

RED box — soap-filled pads 


BRILLO 


SOAP PADS 


Wonderful Gift 
For Any Woman 


FITS ANY MAKE SEWING 
MACHINE 

EASILY ATTACHED IN SECONDS 

o ANYONE CAN DO IT 

e MONEY-BACK GUARANTY 


YOU GET Universal AC-DC 
motor, 7-speed foot con- 
trol rheostat, steel pulley, 
rubber belt, cord set, 
mounting bracket, simple 
instruction sheet. 

GIFT LAMP. Sewing ma- 


chine electric lamp valued 
at $2.75 given with every 
order at no extra charge. 
STATE MAKE of machine 
and if handwheel turns to 
you or away from you. 


BROWNELL DISTRIBUTORS, Inc., RALAS | 


* New York 13, 


as + for Birthdays, Get- 
Sympathy, Anniversary. 14 
ments, including Gift Wrappings, Easter, 
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the great matured moths. When that sea- 
son comes, the banker takes his vacation. 
He spends it watching raptly one of the 
great miracles of our earth, 

Collecting cocoons, a trivial hobby 
surely. But it can invest dreary win- 
ter days with meaning, and remind 
a man of all the wheeling pageant of 
the seasons, and serve to insure that he 
shall never forget what wonders attach 
to the everyday life of earth, right here 
and now. If one of these. days 
my banker-friend should lose all his 
holdings, he will not have to bemoan, at 
least, that he had been too busy to do 
any living. He has kept himself annually 
refreshed and enchanted, living now. 


AS OTHER friend of mine is by hobby 
an astronomer. She will never make 
a star-discovery to excite the Harvard 
Observatory. She doesn’t want to. What 
her hobby is—and what makes it serve 
the art of Living Now—is a reason for 
taking her outdoors into the magic of 
the night, and letting her slip out of 
herself into the great current of the 
whole pulsing creation, and letting her 
suddenly realize: “What an inexpres- 
sibly' marvelous thing it is to be alive 
at all!” 

So with my doctor-friend who raises 
prize cattle, and a real-estate man who 


‘decided to enrich his aliveness a few 


years ago by taking up microscopy. 
Prize bulls and lens-attachments are 
only means toward ends, and the end is 
ever the same: to put away self-preoc- 
cupation for a while, and forget all the 
grind of "planning for living," and just 
live. Just experience the sweetness of 
the evening meadows and the good 
smell of a barn; just grow self-lost and 
enchanted with the glory of the wonder- 
world in a drop of common water. 

Any hobby is good that will waken 
us out of our dull drowse to the miracle 
of life. But even without a hobby, we 
can find the refreshment we all need. 
We can take what the old minister I 
mentioned calls “daily vacations." Taken 
wholeheartedly, they can do us more 
good than two weeks with pay. 

A daily vacation needn't be any 
longer than five minutes, and can be 
at any hour that may seem most suit- 
able. It's really nothing more, in a way, 
than what used to go by the old- 
fashioned name of "counting your bless- 
ings." It means taking five minutes out, 
say, when you're sitting down to dinner, 
and putting out of your head every 
earthly plan and worry, and just solidly 
and consciously enjoying ‘the life- 
awareness that is poured in upon you 
by your gift of five senses. What an 
extraordinarily good taste, come to think 
of it, a piece of buttered bread does have! 
And those flowers on the table: what a 
splendor of color, and what a pattern of 
delight. And the good feel of the chair 


Social Security Hint 


DONT LET THE ~< 
Ghost of „CAST REFLECTIONS ON YOU 
the fü : oM pave bathroom 


tressing. For sure protection 
against him use VANiSH, the 
double-action toilet bowl 
cleaner that (1) deodorizes 
(2) as it cleans. Its bubbling 
action spreads a pleasant fra- 
grance. 


JUDSON DUNAWAY CORPORATION, Dover, New Hampshire 


back against tired muscles, the light of 
the evening outside the window, that 
far faint bird song, that creak of the 
trees. How very very good it all is! 

A skilled "daily vacationis" can 
come back from his voyage-into- 
appreciation as refreshed as a traveler 
to the golden mountains of Cathay. 
John Cowper Powys, the British 
author and lecturer, has made a whole 
philosophy out of this sort of practice 
of daily moments of heightened appre- 
ciation and awareness. He calls it the art 
of Premeditated Ecstasy. But my old 
friend the minister just calls it a daily 
vacation, and lets it go at that. It is a 
kind of vacation that any of us, in any 
circumstances, can learn to take; and it 
can teach us, just as hobbies can, the 
everlasting richness in the old advice: 
Live Now. 

There: are some grim people in the 
world, I know, who are bound to say 
that there is no hobby that enlists their 
interest, and that they just can't whip 
up an interest in the bread or the flowers 
or the evening bird song that might 
afford them a daily vacation. They're 
too pressed-upon by worry over the 
mortgage or plans for tomorrow's direc- 
tors meeting. To these, there may be 
recommended the game of Let's Sup- 
pose, as played by my neighbor the old 
farmer. It's just about right for them. 

“What I do,” he said to me, “is this. 
I just say to myself every day, along 
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about the middle of chore time when 
my rheumatism's bothering me and I'm 
sick and tired of the whole dang busi- 
ness of living, why I just say to myself, 
I say: ‘Old Man, let's suppose. Let's 
suppose you found out this minute that 
tonight you were going to die in your 
sleep. Let's suppose you weren't never 
going to see another sky or smell an- 
other flower or—yes, by, God—milk an- 
other contrary old cow. What would you 
do?’ And then I have to say to myself; 
^Well, I reckon I'd spend all the rest of 
the time till it got dark, just going 
around burying my nose in the flowers, 
and squinting up at the sky for all I 
was worth, and—yes, by God—going out 
to the barn and appreciatin' the cows.’ 
And that brings me to; and I enjoy all 
the rest of the day like anything.” 
Perhaps some of us can learn the art 
of doing our living now by just the easy 
mastering of the art of a daily vacation. 
Perhaps some of us need the more defi- 


nite program òf a hobby: something that: 


will take us out under the sun or the 
stars and make us see the splendor that 
lies all around us for the taking. Per- 
haps a few of us are even in so desperate 
a way that we can come alive only by 
the grim formula of the old farmer. 

But by whatever means, what counts 
is that we do learn to do our living now. 
It can be a healing and saving thing. 
There aren’t many saints and mystics 
among us, probably; but there is no one 
of us who, in learning even a little of 
what is meant by the ancient words Live 
Now, won't gain at least a glimpse of 
what the old religious writers meant by 
the experience of the glory of God. 


THE END 


WHAT GOES ON HERE 
[Continued from Page 24] 


it is not bound by the regular rules re- 
garding evidence, cross-questioning, and 
legal procedure. As an investigating 
agency for a branch of the Congress, it 
is not supposed to be a court of law. 
Its hearings are designed to elicit infor- 
mation, not to decide points of jurispru- 
dence or to conduct a trial. Thus, it is 
argued, witnesses should not expect to 
have all the rights of citizens in a court- 
room or to be notified and summoned 
in accordance with the regulations of a 
trial court. If, say the Committee's sup- 
porters, the group thinks it is getting on 
the track of something significant in the 
way of dangerous activities, it must 
plunge ahead and round up witnesses 
as best it can without observing the 
technical routine followed by a judge. 
Secondly, as to leaving the chase for 
Spies and undercover agents to the 
F.B.I. and the Department of Justice, 
the Committee and its friends reply that 
[Continued on Page 96] 
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Mother, you know what wonderful re- 
lief you get when you rub on Vicks 
VapoRub. 

And when the cold makes your little 
one feel all choked-up, miserable with 
coughing spasms or congestion in up- 
per breathing passages, use VapoRub 
this special way for wonderful results, 
too. It’s VapoRub Steam! 

Relief Starts in Seconds 
Into a bowl of boiling water — or a 
vaporizer — put a good spoonful of 


VapoRub. Then let your child breathe 
in the comforting VapoRub Steam. 


Best-known home remedy you can use 
to relieve distress of colds... 


RELIEVES DISTRESS WITH 
EVERY BREATH / 


WHEN YOUR CHILD FEELS 


I Choked- 


i i Pd d 
With every breath, soothing, medi- 
cated vapors go deep into cold-con- 
gested upper breathing passages — to 
loosen phlegm, ease coughing and 
breathing—to bring relief in a hurry. 

Relief Keeps On For Hours 
After giving your child the comforting 
benefits of VapoRub Steam, do as 
thousands of mothers do—rub 
VapoRub on throat, chest and back 
so VapoRub's famous vapor-poultice 
action will keep on working for hours 
to relieve distress of his cold even 


while he sleeps. 
ICKS 


oW VAPORUB 
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HOW TO CONTRAST COLORS WITH NEUTRAL TONES 
by FRANK BRADY 
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Make them with 


STAR BRANDE 


Crochet Cotton 


Í American Thread Co., Dept. WD-1 
NEW BOOK-— 1 of, P. O. Box 217, Canal Street Station, New York 13, N. Y. 


Crochet these pretty edg- 
ings with Star Crochet 
Cotton. Lovely for your-. 
self and thrifty for gifts. 
Check book #61 and 


H No. 51 Rugs 
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Ruffled Doilies, Book 
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No. 53 New Baby 
Book 
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No. 55 Pot Holders 
No. 57 Tablecloths 
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hich Twin haa tha Toni? 


(see answer below) 


One Permanent Cost ‘15...the TONI only 52 


Make your first New Year Resolution —a 
Toni Gone Permanent! Yes, decide right 
now to give yourself a Toni and have 
lovelier, more natural-looking waves than 
ever before! But first you'll want to know: 


Will TONI work on my hair? 


Yes, Toni waves any kind of hair that 
will take a permanent, including gray, 
dyed, bleached or baby-fine hair. 

Is it easy to do? 

Amazingly easy. Instructions in each Toni 
Kit show you how with simple step by 
step pictures. It's easy as rolling your 
hair up on curlers. No wonder more than 
2 million women a month use Toni. 

Will TONI save me time? 

Toni puts half-a-day back in your life. 
For you give yourself a Toni wave right 
at home. You are free to do whatever you 
want while the wave is "taking". 

How long will my TONI wave last? 
Your Toni wave is guaranteed to last just 
25long.as.any $15 beauty shop permanent . 
—or you get back every cent you paid. 
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NOW over Kmillion women 


a month use Toni 
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How much will | save with TONI? 


You save money not just once with Toni 
— but every time you give yourself a lovely 
Toni wave! For the Toni Kit with plastic 
curlers costs only $2. You can use the 
plastic curlers again and again. So, for 
your second Toni wave, all you need is 
the Toni Refill Kit. It costs only $1... 
yet there's no finer permanent at any price! 
Which twin has the TONI? 

Attractive Frances and Bernadette Han- 
son live in New York City. Frances, the 
twin on the right, says: "My Toni Wave 
was soft and natural-looking right from 
the start." Bernadette says, "We're Toni 
Twins from now on!” 


COMMENDED 
PARENTS’ 
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the Executive or the Administration and 
its operatives cannot always be trusted 
to do the job. If the President and his 
chiefs are lax or too lenient, then it’s 
up to the Committee to prod and to in- 
vestigate on its own. It is argued on be- 
half of the Committee that when world 
affairs are in such a dangerous state and 
when foreign agents may be numerous 
and busy, the national safety demands 
that every precaution be taken and that 
the Committee is needed as an addi- 
tional agency for guarding the country’s 
interests. 

As to a third point, namely, the right 
of the House or Senate to set up investi- 
gating Committees such as the one on 
Un-American activities, the Committee 
is functioning on firm constitutional 
grounds. Often in our history, both 
branches of Congress have established 
special committees to look into certain 
matters. Such committees have the 
power to summon witnesses and to cite 
recalcitrants to the regular courts for 
legal prosecution. 


TE reasoning behind this authority 
of investigating committees is that 
Congress needs information for legisla- 
tive purposes. In order to pass laws, 
members of the House and Senate must 
be informed as to the facts; they cannot 
enact legislation in a vacuum. Further- 
more, as a co-ordinate branch of the gov- 
ernment, Congress must check on the 
Executive. If money is to be granted to 
departments and if appointments are to 
be approved by the Senate, then it has 
been decided that Congress has to know 
what's going on in the government. It 
must check on the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds and on the way in which the 
laws have been carried out. The author- 
ity to create committees of investigation 
is therefore directly related to Congress’ 
role as the law-making and money-ap- 
propriating branch of the government. 

Suppose a committee does a lot of 
searching and piles up a mass of testi- 
mony and information, and then never 
passes a law based on such findings. Does 
the failure to follow through with legisla- 
tion invalidate the original investigation? 
No, because Congress might find use for 
the data sometime, and when an enquiry 
is launched, no one can predict how it 
will come out or what Congress will de- 
cide. 

All this was settled in a definite fash- 
ion by the Supreme Court in 1927 in 
the famous Daugherty case which arose 
out of the Senate investigation into the 
Teapot Dome and other oil scandals of 
the 1920's. The Court held that Con- 
gress had the right as part of its legiti- 
mate legislative powers, to pry into a 
situation and to compel witnesses to ap- 
pear by the use of a subpoena. To limit 
the scope of its investigating powers 

[Continued on Page 105] 
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A WINDOW SHELF FOR YOUR 
PLANTS 


Window sills of generous proportions are 
a great asset to the indoor plant gardener 
but not often found except in old houses. 

A most practical extended window sill 
arrangement for the indoor plant-grower is 
easy to build and easy to remove when no 
longer needed. 

Use scrap lumber the same thickness as 
your window sill. Cut a board the length of 
the sill and 8" wide, rounding off corners. 
Screw a shelf bracket to center of apron un- 


ALUMINUM 
MOLDING 


derneath window sill and 1 at each end. If 
apron is curved, an extra board may be 
screwed to it to hold brackets. Attach 
board to these. Cover top of board with 
linoleum (you can often buy a small rem- 
nant that will serve the purpose), first mak- 
ing a light cardboard pattern the shape of 
shelf. Attach the linoleum with linoleum 
paste or cement, Finish edge with an alumi- 
num molding (which can be purchased in a 
hardware store in a choice of designs). 
Screw it on at each end, the corners, and 
where necessary to keep it flat. Holes for 
screws can be started by hammering in a 
thin nail. The linoleum when waxed, keeps 
moisture from leaving stains that would 
naturally mar a painted or polished wood 
surface. 


BLANKET INTO BABY BUNTING 
by Mary T. McRoberts 

It's easy and it's quick—you don't even 
have to cut the blanket. And when you want 
to reconvert, just rip a few lines of stitching 
from the bunting and it's a blanket again. 

Materials: Crib blanket, approximately 
36" x 48"; matching ribbon in two widths— 
1X" wide and as long as the width of the 
blanket, X" wide and 12" longer than the 
width of the blanket; one 20" white zipper. 

Sewing Directions: Spread the blanket 
flat, a short side toward you. Turn up the 
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lower one-third and machine-stitch along 
the fold, marked A in Diagram 1. Then lay 
back a triangle of cloth at each corner of 
the upturned flap. This is to avoid a double 
thickness of material along the edges where 
the zipper is sewn. Pin through the triangles 
to the back of the bunting, easing the top 
edge of the flap because this is where the 
baby goes in. Stitch around each triangle, 
sewing through the three layers of cloth 
(Diagram 1). 

Now it's time for a fitting. Place the baby 
in the pocket formed by the fold and the 
stitched triangles so that his feet come 
within an inch or two of the fold at the bot- 
tom. Mark where to put the two large snaps 
(x) which will fasten the edge of the up- 
turned flap to the back of the bunting and 
help keep Baby anchored (Diagram 1). 

Then mark where the back of his neck 
touches the bunting. That done and Junior 

back in his crib, turn the blanket over and 


Diagram 1 


` Diagram 2 
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stitch the wide ribbon across the blanket at 
“neck level.” This forms a casing for the 
narrow ribbon which serves as a drawstring. 

Turning the bunting back to its original 
position, bring the outside edges in toward 
the center. Baste the zipper to each of these 
edges; stitch it in place. Fold down the 
corners, and fasten each with a snap ( Dia- 
gram 2). 


DECORATOR'S CROCHET 


Shown on pages 46 and 47 

NOTE: Before measuring fabric for any 
of the following items be sure to shrink ma- 
terial and cut off selvages. Also shrink the 
rug yarn in hanks before winding. 

ABBREVIATIONS: Ch—chain; sc—sin- 
gle crochet; dc—double crochet; tr—treble; 
st—stitch. 

BEDSPREAD 

MATERIALS: For spread 96%” x 105%”: 
4% yards of 70” unbleached muslin; 11 
skeins of natural Star Rug Yarn No. 44; 
bone crochet hook No. 4. 

CENTER SECTION: Cut muslin 46%” x 
81". Stitch a 4” hem around piece. 

SIDE SECTION (Make 2): Cut muslin 
234” x 86". Stitch a 4" hem at 1 narrow 
end and 1 long side of each piece. 

BOTTOM SECTION: Cut muslin 23%” 
x 108". On 1 long side make 4” hem where 
it joins to insertion, and join to side sections 
on other side with smooth seam. Make 2" 
hem around 3 sides of spread. 

INSERTION: (NOTE: One 80-yard 
skein of rug yarn makes 25" of insertion 5" 
wide.) Make chain width of center section 
plus 10". 1st row: 1 dc in the 6th ch from 
hook, * ch 2, skip 2 ch, dc in next ch. Re- 
peat from * ending with a dc. Measure ex- 
act length of insertion desired at this point 
and cut off remaining chain. Ch 5, turn. 
2nd row: 2 tr in base of turning ch, * sc in 
next dc, ch 3, dc in next dc, ch 3, sc in next 
de, ch 5, 2 tr in next dc. Repeat from * 
across. Break off. 3rd row: Attach yarn at 
beginning of 2nd row. Ch 10, * 1 dc in 5th 
ch of ch-5 of previous row. Ch 2, 1 tr in sc, 
ch 2, 1 dc in dc, ch 2, 1 tr in sc, ch 2. Re- 
peat from * across. Ch 2, turn. 4th row: 
Work 2 half dc in each space across. 
Break off. 

Working on opposite side of starting 
chain, attach yarn and complete as for other 
half but omit first row. 

Whip to end of center section. Make 2 
bands of insertion as long as center section 
plus width of insertion which has been 
added. Whip 1 of these bands along each 
side. Now whip side sections in place; then 
bottom section. 

NARROW EDGING: (NOTE: One 80- 
yard skein of rug yarn makes 80" of edging 
1%” wide.) Ist row: Ch 5, 3 tr in first ch, ch 
5, turn. 2nd row: Sc in first tr, ch 5, 8 tr in 
same tr as sc was made, ch 5, turn. Repeat 
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2nd row until piece is long enough to ex- 
tend around inner edge of insertion. Make 
another piece to fit around outer edge of 
insertion. Sew in place. 


DRAPERIES 

MATERIALS: For draperies about 50" 
x 86" (each side): 5X yards of 54" un- 
bleached muslin; 4 skeins of natural Star 
Rug Yarn No. 44; bone crochet hook No. 4. 

Cut muslin 53%” x 94". Stitch a 2" hem 
on 1 side (inner edge), 1" hem on other side 
(outer edge), 3" hem along lower edge, 5" 
hem at top with ends open to form casing 
for curtain rod. 

Following directions for Narrow Edging 
for Bedspread, crochet a strip long enough 
to extend down 1 side (inner edge) and 
across bottom of drapery. Sew in place with 
center of crochet over stitching. Repeat for 
other drapery so that edging is also along 
inner and lower edges. à 


FRINGE FOR RUG 

MATERIALS: (NOTE: One 80-yard 
skein of natural Star Rug Yarn No. 44 
makes 32” of fringe 2%” wide.) Bone crochet 
hook No. 4. $ 

Make chain long enough to go around 
rug. Ist row: Sc in 2nd ch from hook and in 
each ch across, ch 7, turn. 2nd row: ? Skip 
2 sc, sc in next 3 sc, ch 7. Repeat from * 
across, ch 5, turn. 3rd row: * Sc in 4th ch of 
ch-7 group, ch 7 and sc again in same st; 
ch 5, sc in center sc of 3-sc group, ch 5. Re- 

eat from * across. Break off. 

TASSELS: For each tassel, cut eight 54” 
strands of yarn. Double group and pull loop 
just formed through ch-7 loop. Draw ends 
through tassel loop and pull tightly. Repeat 
in every ch-7 loop. 


EDGING USED ON VALANCE 

MATERIALS: (NOTE: One 80-yard 
skein of natural Star Rug Yarn No. 44 makes 
45” of edging 2%” wide.) Bone crochet hook 
No. 4. 

Ch 5. Ist row: Tr in 4th ch from hook. 
Tr in next ch, ch 4, turn. 2nd row: Skip first 
tr, tr in next tr, tr in top of turning chain, ch 
4, turn. Repeat 2nd row until piece is long 
enough to edge valance. 

Work back along one edge of strip as 
follows: * Ch 5, sc in top of cross bar. Re- 
peat across row. Make tassels as for rug but 
cut six 5%” strands for each tassel and attach 
one to each ch-5 loop. 


FRINGE USED ON CHAIR AND 
GREEN DRAPERIES 

MATERIALS: (NOTE: One 80-yard 
skein of natural Star Rug Yarn No. 44 makes 
17” of fringe 4%” wide.) Bone crochet hook 
No. 4. 

Ch 18. Ist row: Tr in 4th ch from hook. 
Tr in next ch, ch 1, skip 1 ch, tr in next ch. 
Ch 1, skip 1 ch, tr in next 3 ch. Ch 1, skip 1 
ch, tr in next ch, ch 1, skip 1 ch, tr in next 3 
ch, ch 4 and turn. 2nd row: Skip first tr, tr 
in next 2 tr, ch 1, skip 1 ch, tr in next tr, ch 1, 
skip 1 ch, tr in next 3 tr, ch 1, skip 1 ch, tr 


in next tr, ch 1, skip 1 ch, tr in next 2 tr and : 


in top of ch-4. Repeat for length desired. . 
TASSELS: Make, as for rug using six 5%” 
strands for each: Attach to. each single 
treble (not in group of 3) near top ef edging. 
-Make, tassels using six 4%” strands. Attach- 
to each single treble near bottom of edging. 
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WORKSHOP KITCHEN 
Shown on pages 54 and 55 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: When as- 
sembling new cabinets, put in all dividers, 
shelves or extra fittings before nailing on 
the back. ` : 

Fill all nail holes and sandpaper well be- 
fore painting. 

Apply a coat of flat white paint to all 
surfaces of cabinets, then 2 coats of white 
enamel on front and side surfaces which 
will show. Allow each coat to dry thoroughly 
before applying the next, and rub down 
with fine steel wool between the first and 
second coats of enamel. 

Apply 2 coats of terra-cotta enamel to the 
counter.surfaces and to back of asbestos 
board and tab. Enamel recessed bases of all 
cabinets black, including sink and legs of 
icebox. 

To paint the linoleum, wash, wipe with 
turpentine, then apply linoleum paint. Start 
in a corner and back toward a door. 

Fit doors and drawers with black and 
chromium knobs and drawer pulls. 

To hang cabinets, use long screws into the 
wall studding. Where there is no studding 
use heavy Rawlplugs. 


SPICE SHELF 
(Diagram 1) 

MATERIALS: X" plywood for frame; %” 
lumber for shelves; nails; glue; sandpaper; 
paint. 

Build steps which form shelves of X" x 2" 
lumber. Nail steps to the ends. Nail on strip 
at lower front, flush at sides and bottom. 
Nail 1%” strip to top of upper shelf. 


SILVERWARE CABINET 
(Diagram 2) 

MATERIALS: X" lumber for frame; X" x 
X" for slides; 4” plywood for drawer fronts; 
6 ready-made unpainted cutlery trays 8%” x 
10%”; 6 knobs; nails; glue; sandpaper; paint. 

To make frame, glue and nail top and 
bottom to sides, flush at back. Top and 
bottom protrude 4” at front. Nail in the 
back. Glue and nail drawer slides in place. 
To front of each tray, glue and nail false 
drawer fronts, then add center knob. Sand- 
paper to fit properly. 


VERTICAL FILES 
A. Movable File (Diagram 3)—Shown in 
mixing-center cabinet 

MATERIALS: X" lumber; %” plywood 
for bottom, dividers and strips; nails; glue; 
sandpaper; paint. 

Cut pieces to size. Round off top front 
corners of sides and dividers to a 2” radius. 
Glue and nail sides to back, keeping edges 
flush. Nail on plywood bottom. 

To inside of bottom, at both sides, glue 
and nail a 3” x 14%” strip pushed flush 
against the side. Just above each of these at 
the back, glue and nail a 3” x 10%” strip. 
Now glue and nail in dividers flush against 
these strips. Then glue and nail in 2 remain- 
ing strips between dividers, sanding where 
necessary, to fit. 


. B. Stationary File (Diagram 4)—Shown in 


cabinet next to stove 
.. MATERIALS: X" lumber; X". x X" strips; 
X" masonite for dividers; nails; glue; sand- 
paper; paint. Iu e oe e 
: In assembling cabinet, instead of putting 
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in regulation shelf, add a %” x 23" divider 
the depth of cabinet and 9X" away from 
right side wall. Nail this at top to divider 
below drawer opening, and to floor and back 
of cabinet. Cut original shelf back to 23%” 
and nail to divider and to cabinet side wall 
at left, 13" above the bottom. Glue and nail 
the 2 remaining 23" masonite dividers to 
X" x X" strips at top and bottom. Add the 
seven 13” dividers below the shelf. 


PLATFORM 
Next to broom closet—(Diagram 5) 

MATERIALS: X" lumber; glue; nails; 
sandpaper; paint. 

Note that top is nailed flush at left side 
and front, while top extends 2" at right side 
and at back to allow for baseboard and 
molding. 

ASBESTOS-FACED BOARD 

Beside silverware cabinet—(Diagram 6) 

MATERIALS: %” lumber; 1/16" asbestos; 
X" plywood; glue; screws; sandpaper; paint. 

Cement asbestos to 1 side of board. Cut 
plywood tab to hold board upright and 
attach it to a strip 4" x 4" x 6", then screw 
strip to under side of wall cabinet. 


SHELF OVER STOVE 

MATERIALS: X" x 6" lumber; X" as- 
bestos; glue; nails; sandpaper; paint; 6 
mending plates. 

Cut 1 piece of lumber 6" x 33%”, 2 pieces 
6" x 12". Nail ends to ends of shelf, flush at 
bottom. After shelf is painted, cement a 6" 
strip of asbestos to entire under side of shelf. 
Attach shelf to cabinet above with three 
14” mending plates at both ends. 


CORNER CABINET 
(Diagram 7) 

MATERIALS: X" lumber; two 1X" butt 
hinges; friction catch; glue; screws; nails; 
sandpaper; paint. 

The shelf and bottom of cabinet were 
shallow. We extended these back to corre- 
spond with shape of counter top. 

To create a larger opening at front, we 
sawed through the side frame at left of door 
at top and bottom, for 5". Then we con- 
nected the 5" saw marks with a line from 
top to bottom, and started sawing near the 
top of the line with the tip of the saw, until 
we sawed through the wood. Then we com- 
pleted sawing along the line. We sand- 
papered the sawed edges smooth, and re- 
attached the panel with 1%” butt hinges. 
The shelf originally grooved into this side 
panel, so we sawed away X" along the side 
of shelf for 5". 


KITCHEN CABINET AND BASE 
MATERIALS: X" lumber; 4” plywood; 
2" x 2” lumber for corner blocks; friction 
catches; glue; nails; sandpaper; paint. 


Cabinet 

We first separated top of cabinet from 
the bottom. To do this we removed metal 
runners attached at ends, then sawed across 
front of cabinet, flush with bottom of top 
door frame, then through end panels and 
across back, leaving flour and sugar bins in 
place. . 
To -upper cabinet section we added an 
extra shelf. We covered front of each door- 
with 4" plywood (to match other cabinet 
doors), beveling offsplywood edges.to origi- 
nal door frame. 
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Base (Diagram 8) 

We removed the original legs of cabinet, 
building new base to conform with height 
of other cabinets. Inside frame was cut to 
‘fit inside measurement of the bottom of 
cabinet. We added a spreader at center from 
front to back. We cut ends of outside frame 
and attached back and front strips to them, 
then glued and nailed in corner blocks: We 
fitted inside frame to rest on corner blocks 
and nailed it to outside frame. We attached 
cabinet to base with 2 screws at front and 


back. 


Jte 


34" 


Diagram 1 3j"x2"x16 


14" PLYWOOD 
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34x34" 217 


Diagram 4 


, 14" PLYWOOD 


14" PLYWOOD 


Diagram 3 39" 


34x34 x6 


Diagram 8 


Diagram 7 
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Ninety families cooperated with the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, to find out what makes up 
a minimum set of kitchen utensils. A test 
set of utensils was used for 2 weeks, supple- 
plemented with anything of her own a 
homemaker needed. The third week she 
kept a daily record of how many times she 
used each utensil. 

From the records and comments the Bu- 
reau compiled a list of utensils for reason- 
able efficiency in getting meals. These 50 
were used at least once a week by half or 
more of the homemakers. Addition of 22 
more pieces makes up a more desirable 
basic set. 

MINIMUM SET 

Top of range utensils—coffeemaker, to 
suit family; 10- to 12-inch frying pan; 8-inch 
frying pan; 1-quart saucepan; 3-quart sauce- 


pan; 4-quart saucepan; 8-quart kettle with 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: For gen- 
eral directions on using a Weave-It, see 
instructions which come with loom. It is 
advisable to follow instructions and dia- 
grams carefully as the success of your work 
depends largely upon the threading. Where 
instructions with loom read “pass the yarn,” 
it corresponds to the term “threading” used 
in the 4 items below. The basis of your work 
consists of separate threadings over which 
the weaving is done. A firm, but not too 
tight, threading and weaving is desirable. 
We suggest experimenting on a plain sample 
square. 


W = WHITE B 


= BLUE 
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KITCHEN UTENSILS 


lid; 1%-quart double boiler. 

Mixing bowls and measures—2-quart mix- 
ing bowl; 1-quart mixing bowl; 4-quart mix- 
ing bowl; 1 pint mixing bowl; 2 measuring 
cups (standard cup size); pint measure. 

Baking utensils-round 12-inch pan; 9- 
inch pudding pan; 10- by 10-inch cooling 
rack; baking sheet; 2-quart casserole with 
lid; 6 custard cups. 

Small equipment—14-inch pancake turner; 
8-inch bread or slicing knife; 7- or 8-inch 
butcher knife; paring knife; case knife; me- 
dium size rotary egg beater; long 2-tine 
fork; can opener; can and bottle opener; 
cutting board; 7-inch spatula; perforated 
metal mixing spoon; non-perforated metal 
mixing spoon; ll-inch wooden spoon; po- 
tato or food masher; % cup ladle; teapot; 
12-inch rolling pin; knife sharpener; orange 
and fruit squeezer; colander; strainer to fit 
top of cup; 7-inch wire strainer. 


FRAME WEAVING 
Shown on pages 52 and 53 


Patterns are given in the following in- 
structions for each specific item. 

Always allow an extra 6” length when 
starting to work a square, and again when 
square is completed. 

Be careful to keep threads straight in 
weaving. 

Directions for sewing squares together 
will be found in instructions which come 
with loom. 

It is easier to sew squares with No. 18 
tapestry needle than with weaving needle 
that comes with loom. 

When finishing off weaving done with 


Diagram 1 


WP — MIXED WEAVE 
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Utensils used at sink—dish pan and pan 
to fit dish drainer rack, or 2 dish pans; Jish 
drainer; sink strainer; vegetable brush. 


MORE DESIRABLE SET 

Minimum set plus the following items: 

Top of range utensils—3-cup to 3-quart 
saucepan, as needed; griddle. 

Mixing bowls and measures—%-cup ca- 
pacity measuring cup; 4-cup capacity meas- 
uring cup. 

Baking utensils—2 pie pans; 9- by 9- by 2- 
inch square loaf cake pan; two 9-inch round 
cake pans; 10- by 14-inch baking pan; 9%- 
by 5%-inch bread pan; 10- by 10-inch cooling 
rack; baking sheet; roaster; 8- or 12-cup 
muffin pan. 

Small equipment—grater; 15-inch wooden 
spoon; set of measuring spoons; flour sifter; 
food grinder; food chopper; food mill or 
press. 


double strand, work both ends in. 

When the article is finished, press well 
with a hot iron on wrong side through a 
damp cloth. 

ABBREVIATIONS: U—under; o—over; 
sc—single crochet; ch—chain; dc—double 
crochet. 


BLUE AND RED AFGHAN 

MATERIALS: For afghan 89" x 42”: 
Bernat Super Germantown (2-ounce skein ), 
8 of red (No. 6029), 4 of blue (No. 6065); 
4" Weave-It loom; bone crochet hook, No. 5. 

Square A (Make 72): Thread square in 
blue. Weave half of square with single 
strand of blue; weave other half with double 
strand of red. 

Square B (Make 60): Thread square in 
red. Weave half of square with single strand 
of red; weave other half with double strand 
of blue. 

ASSEMBLING: There are 132 squares. 
Make six 12-block strips of square A, con- 
nected so that the plain blue forms a con- 
tinuous line. Make five 12-block strips of 
square B, connected so that the plain red 
and the mixed color alternate. Sew these 
11 strips together, alternating A strips with 


B strips and with an A strip at each end. 

BORDER: With double strand of blue, 
* sc in an outside weaving loop, ch 1, skip 
1 loop. Repeat from * around. 


BLUE AND WHITE BABY BLANKET 


MATERIALS: For baby blanket 32" x 
36”: Bernat Super Germantown (2-ounce 
skein), 4 of white (No. 6002), 2 of blue 
(No. 6063), 1 of dark blue (No. 6065); 4" 
Weave-It loom; bone crochet hook, No. 5. 

White Square ( Make 48): Follow direc- 
tions that come with loom. 

Mixed Color Square (Make 42): Wind 
white for half of first threading. Wind blue 
for rest of first threading and half of second 
threading. Wind white for rest of second 
threading and half of third. Wind last half 
of third threading in blue. With blue weave 
first half of square; with white weave sec- 
ond half of square. 

ASSEMBLING: Follow Diagram 1 to as- 
semble squares. The direction of arrow in- 
dicates direction of blue thread in mixed 
weave. ` 

EDGING: Fasten dark blue yarn in one 
corner, sc in each loop around blanket, 
making 2 sc in each corner loop. 2nd row: 
Sc in first sc, * ch 1, skip 1 sc, dc in next 
sc, ch 4, sc in 4th ch from hook ( picot made); 
dc in same st in which previous dc was 
made, skip 1 sc, sc in next sc. Repeat from 
* around. 


BLUE AND GREEN RUG 


MATERIALS: For rug approximately 30" 
x 97": Bernat Rug Worsted ( 4-ounce skein ), 
3 of green (No. 2338), 3 of blue (No. 
2364); 5" Rug Weave-It loom. 

All squares are woven in the same pat- 
tern. Make 16 plain green squares, 15 plain 
blue squares, 32 two-color squares. To make 
2-color square, wind loom with green, weave 
with double strand of blue. 

Thread Weave-It in the following man- 
ner: Hold loom with No. 1 arrow pointing 
away from you. Hold end of yarn over No. 1 
arrow, going same direction as arrow, draw 
yarn to far side of Weave-It and around first 
2 pins—to the right—then back to side near- 
est you, drawing yarn out between 2nd and 
Srd pins at right of arrow. Tie securely, 
close to pins, with end of yarn. Pass yarn to 
right around next 2 pins, draw to far side, 
skip 1 pin and go around 2 pins to right 
and return to sidesnear you. Skip 1 pin, go 
around 2 pins to the right and across to far 
side, again, etc., ufitil you have reached 
curved arrow No. 2. 

Now turn loom so that curved arrow No. 2 
will be on far side, left corner. Do not follow 
arrow, but instead, pass yarn around the 
l pin, to right and return to side nearest 
you, so that yarn runs parallel with those 
already on loom. Pass yarn to right around 
next 2 pins and go to far side bringing yarn 
out between the 1st and 2nd pins; around 
2 pins and back to near side between Ist 
and 2nd pins in next group, etc., until you 
reach curved arrow No. 3. 

You are now ready to start weaving. 
Wind around pins 11 times to measure cor- 
rect amount of yarn for weaving 1 square. 
Thread needle and weave with doubled 
strand. According to Diagram 2, weave the 
following pattern: lst row: U 1, o 1 across, 
ending with u 1. 2nd row: O 1, u 1 across, 
ending with o 1. 3rd row: Same as Ist row. 
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4th row: O 1, u 1, o 8, u 8, o 8, u 8, o 8, 
u 1l, o 1l. 5th row: U 1, o 1, u 8, o 8, u 8, 
o 3, u 3,0 1, u 1. 6th row: Same as 4th row. 
7th row: Same as 5th row. 8th row: Same 
as 4th row. 9th row: Same as 5th row. 10th 
row: Same as 4th row. llth row: Same as 
5th row. 12th row: Same as 4th row. 18th 
row: Same as 5th row. 14th row: Same as 
4th row. 15th row: Same as 5th row. 16th 
row: Same as 4th row. 17th row: Same as 
lst row. 18th row: Same as 2nd row. 19th 
row: Same as lst row. 

ASSEMBLING: Follow this chart in as- 
sembling: B—blue, G—green, M—mixture of 
blue and green. 


MM MMM MMMM 
M BG BG BG BM 
MGBGM GBGM 
M BGM BM GBM 
MGBGM GBGM 
M BG BG BG BM 
MMM MMMM MM 


All underlined squares are to have weav- 
ing threads running vertically; others run 
horizontally. 

BORDER: With double strand of green 
whip loosely in each outside loop all around 
rug. 


TURQUOISE AND BROWN CARRIAGE ROBE 

MATERIALS: For carriage robe 32” x 
86”: Bernat Luxuria Knitting Worsted (4- 
ounce ball), 2 of brown (No. 1717), 2 of 
turquoise (No. 1786); 4” Weave-It loom; 
bone crochet hook, No. 5. 

Make 56 squares. 


NOTE: Make threading with single 
strand; weave with double strand of yarn. 

With brown, thread Weave-It as for diag- 
onal weaving (see instructions with loom). 
Measure off loosely and cut 42" lengths of 
yarn, 8 of turquoise, 2 of brown. Thread 
needle with turquoise, double strand and 
tie ends to brown used in threading. Fol- 
lowing pattern (1st row: U 1,0 1, u 1, o 1, 
etc., repeat across. 2nd row: O 1, u 1,0 1, 
u I, etc., repeat across), weave first 4 rows 
with turquoise. Tie on 42” doubled strand 
of brown and weave 4 rows. Repeat tur- 
quoise, then brown, then end with turquoise. 

Sc with brown, approximately 60 stitches 
all around each square (15 stitches on each 
side). Make 2 sc in each corner. 


ASSEMBLING: Sew 8 squares together. 


to form strip, turning each square so that in 
connecting squares the turquoise bars run 
in opposite directions. Sew 7 strips together 
so that a square with horizontal bars is al- 
ways next to a square with vertical bars. 

FRINGE: Crochet a row of sc in each 
sc (2 sc's in all corners) all around carriage 
robe. Finish with a 1" fringe. To make 
fringe, cut lengths of yarn 4" long. Double 
2 strands and draw center through 1 sc. 
Now draw all ends through loop just formed 
and pull up close to sc. Repeat in each sc 
around, 2 in each corner sc. 


YOU CAN PUT DAYLIGHT 
IN YOUR LAUNDRY 


Daylight bulbs for the electric fixtures 
that supply light for the home laundry cen- 
ter are recommended. As most housewives 
know, these bulbs are made with a blue 
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glass which gives off white light like natural 
daylight instead of the yellowish light given 
off by ordinary bulbs. This light makes it 
easier to detect spots and stains when laun- 
dering or ironing clothes. It also saves 
scorching during ironing because the first 
yellow tinge of a scorch shows up more 
clearly. ; 

Daylight bulbs now come in either fluo- 
rescent or regular incandescent fixtures, and 
cost a little more than ordinary bulbs. To 
get the same amount of light from a day- 
light bulb as from an ordinary bulb, a 
higher wattage must be used. For example, 
if a 100-watt ordinary bulb has been used 
over the washing machine or ironing board, 
a 150-watt daylight bulb would be needed 
to furnish the same quantity of light. 
From the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ACIDS SOLVE METAL STAINS 


The tarnish of copper, brass, tin or other 
metals may leave stains on fabrics. Some of 
the baffling stains housewives find on table 
linens, tea towels, shower curtains and bath- 
room towels, which come in contact with 
moist metal or dripping faucets are these 
tarnish stains. 

To remove such stains, use a mild acid. 
Apply vinegar, lemon juice, or a 10 percent 
solution of acetic acid. Rinse as soon as the 
stain has dissolved. Avoid the use of chlo- 


` rine bleaches or perborate of soda, because 


these bleaches have an oxidizing effect on 
the metal substance and are likely to in- 
tensify and set the stain astea of re- 
moving it. 

Wet iron or steel sometimes leaves a dark 
stain as well as the familiar rust stain. Here 
again, the best remover is a mild acid fol- 
lowed by thorough rinsing. 

There are several pesi ways to remove 
rust stains. One method is to spread the 
stain over a pan of boiling water, and 
squeeze lemon juice on it. After a few min- 
utes rinse and repeat the process. This 
method is rather slow but does not harm 
delicate white cottons or linens. Another 
familiar method for treating a rust stain is 
to sprinkle the stain with salt, squeeze lemon 
juice over it, and spread in the sun to dry. 
Add more lemon juice if traces of the rust 
still show. Then rinse well. 

Cream of tartar may be used for a rust 
stain on white fabric that can stand boiling. 
Add four teaspoons of cream of tartar to 
each pint of water. Boil the rust-stained 
article in this liquid. Then rinse well. 
From the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


SEASONING MEAT 


One of the questions which has been 
argued by cooks over the years is when to 
season meat with salt and pepper—before, 
after or during cooking. 

Cookery scientists find that it makes little 
difference in the results. Add the seasoning 
when it is convenient, they say. Salt does 
draw out juice from meat and for this reason 
it should not be added until the meat is 
ready to cook unless the meat is sprinkled 
with flour after salting. - 
From the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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MIXING CENTER Baking is the major job per- 
formed here. Baking ware of all kinds is stored in 
the upper cabinet and in the vertical file at bottom. 
Cookbooks at hand in the door rack. 


DISHWASHING AND VEGETABLE PREPARA- 
TION Cleaning supplies below sink, cooking uten- 
sils at each side. Covered enamel kettle for garbage, 
atop counter at left, is small, easy to empty and clean. 


FOR SITTING DOWN JOBS The lapboard is useful 
for jobs like packing lunches. Board slides out, the 
edge can rest on your knee. Open drawer at right 
holds wax bags, paper napkins and the like, 


so that food may be cooked and served in a position near 
the dining room. 

Starting in, then, with our mixing center, we used one 
of our original five pieces—a familiar type of kitchen cabi- 
net, built all in one. We eliminated the roll front and 
separated the top of the cabinet from the base, attaching 
it to the wall with screws and Rawlplugs. This exposed 
the whole surface of the sliding enamel table top which 
originally had to be pulled out to be fully used. - 

This cabinet had several useful features that we care- 
fully preserved. It was fitted with flour and sugar bins 
that made these two staples easily available where most 
needed. In the base of the cabinet was a pull-out board, 
just the right height for a lapboard. We planned to keep 
this clear of all utensils so that it would always be avail- 
able for the many jobs that can be done while one sits. 

Below the lapboard we built a removable vertical file 
for baking pans, allowing room beside it for such things 
as the flour sifter, food press, food chopper and the like. 
A rack on the door was utilized for recipe books. In the 
base also were two shallow drawers, fine for small utensils 
like baking spoons and spatulas; a drawer for school- 
lunch and picnic supplies, such as wax-paper bags, nap- 
kins, paper plates; a cake drawer; a bread drawer. The roll- 
ing pin fits in the drawer of the corner cupboard, along with 
potato masher and egg beater, and still within easy reach. 

Groceries are close by the mixing center, in the upper 
part of the corner section, This is large enough to store 
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all supplies of packaged and canned 

goods. The back corner of the base is el 

wasted in many cabinets, and in ours a 

diagonal partition cut off the space en- 00 N I z 
Pw eT a ee Se RD 


tirely. We decided this would be an ex- 
cellent place to store the pressure can- 


ner, so we remoyed the existing back e e . 
and extended the shelves all the way 1 e 
into the corner. To make it possible to : 


store the canner here, it was necessary 
to enlarge the door of the cupboard. 
This we did by cutting into the left side 
of the cabinet and hinging this small |. 
section so that it closes to meet the door. 
(See the photograph on page 102 and 
the diagram in the How To Section.) 
We arranged saucepans within easy 
reach at the front of the cabinet, with 
the roaster and larger kettles just behind 
them. 

We keep our spice shelf here too, 
handy to the mixing center. 


4 hers dishwashing and vegetable prep- 
aration center includes the sink and 
the cabinet to the left of it. All of the 
space in the metal sink cabinet was util- 
ized. A self-supported shelf (two upright 
boards against the sides of the cabinet 
are connected with a shelf board nailed 
at each end) holds the cleaning supplies 
in use and the dishpan. In the back of 
the cabinet, below the shelf, is room for 
storing canning jars. In front is the 
scrubbing pail and two bins, made from 
empty dry-cleaner cans, to hold potatoes 
and onions. The cabinet at the left of 
the sink has a pull-out chopping board, 
holds towels and aprons in its top 
drawer; coffee maker, double boiler, col- 
ander and orange reamer in the second; 
miscellaneous objects such as tools, S e 
wrapping paper abd string in the lower Romany . teak Pie = Brown 1 Ib. ground: 
one. The enamel kettle on top holds the round steak in*skillet. Add contents of a tin of Heinz Condensed 
day's garbage, is easy to keep clean and Cream of Tomato Soup, undiluted, and 4 strips bacon, sautéed and 
sanitary. Its location eliminates stoop- broken into pieces. Place in a casserole. Top with biscuits and 
bake in a very hot oven (450? F.) 


ing, is handy for peeling vegetables. num s 

Other items placed i rs a are the no Bes | 15 minutes or until biscuits are a 

can opener, knife rack, towel holder and oF łe he W rich golden brown. 

dish-towel rack. 9? Tas eru. us (dn 
The ideal kitchen arrangement would * wO ct [] L| 

have a window over the sink but our * REN 7 

sink, like that in many kitchens, is » pirre! E 

against a blank wall—a defect that must sn wa * 

be overcome by an adequate lighting * S H 

fixture. We preferred to utilize the one | © m 

window in the room as a cheerful setting ` H 

for the breakfast table. We hate crowd- @ a 

ing into a dinette or climbing up to a KA [| 

counter to eat, preferring to leave the 

latter for a drugstore snack. Sitting ju 

around a table is more relaxing and 

we'e partial to a round one, too. The A 

kitchen table can be a gathering place * . 

for the whole family—a place for chil- T n 


` dren to play while Mother does her | 
_ kitchen chores, or where Dad can sit and f 
talk to Mother while she makes dinner 

"e cake edd erii conige.is lo- ites im-thrifty casserole dishes? Heinz Soups have.flavor to spare! 
cated nearest the dining-room doa nd Careful éookifig brews in the flavors of homemade noodles,-fresh 
[Contdad on Pese 104] végetubles, chicker'ánd other choire things. Ask for Heinz Cream of 
E Tomato, Cream of Mushroom or other favorites. They taste homemade! 
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Yov've probably enjoyed Heinz 
Soups for lunch or supper. But 
have you tried these old favor- 


CONVENIENT 
PACKAGE 


at your , 
FOOD STORE 


MILD - MELLOW, UNIFORMLY GOOD 


1 Send for FREE Recipe FOLDER. 
PURITY. CHEESE..CO.,. Dept... WR,» Mayville, Wiss 


Also ask for MEL-O-PURE and Purity EDAMS 


holstering - - - 
our own UP 


5 EASY 
V anms 


NIST ie FURNITURE 
s USED aut ACTURERS! 


You can... quickly, easily, re-cover chairs, 
sofas, card tables, outdoor furniture like 

. make beautiful Hollywood beds 
at home. Sew it, nail it, tack it, Boltaflex 
can't chip, crack or peel. it drapes and folds 
beautifully — fits snugly around corners — 
outwears the finest grade leather. Durable 
Boltaflex is washable, waterproof, weather- 
proof, stain, fade, fire resistant. In all 
popular shades. Choose the colors you like 

t. 


FREE SAMPLES 


Write today for free samples, free 
color card and free easy-to-follow 
illustrated booklet on how to uphol- 
ster at home. 


SUE CLIE) 
a me m by ^ 
Good Housekeeping 


S 
Sras aoveansto WS 


BOLTA PRODUCTS SALES, INC. 
DEPT. W-1, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Boltaflex appeals to me. Please send free samples, free 
color card, and free illustrated instruction booklet. 


Name, 
Address, 
City. State. 
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IN OUR NEXT ISSUE... 


THE SWINDLER 
by GEORGES SURDEZ 


The hero of this story is an infant 


Send for this marvel- 
ousFREECATA. LoG 
of" ‘Everything For 
Needlecrafts”. Stamped Goods 


Embroidery, Yarns for Knitting and 
Crocheting, Rug and Quilt Materials, 
Needlepoint, Send post card request 


to DEPT. 240. it’s FREE! 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 


33 S. WABASH AVE 


CHICAGO 3, ILL 


rose. 
lovely colors, mixed. 

Easy to grow! Foryouto 
try, we'll mail a big 75c- 
Packet seeds for just 10c, 

postpaid, Send Dime Today! 
Burpee Seed Catalog FREE— 
Finest flowers, vegetables for 
your garden. Send postcard or letter. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

e Building OR 584 Burpee Building 
phia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


584 Bur 
Philadel 


WORKSHOP KITCHEN 
[Continued from Page 108] 


makes use of three ready-to-assemble 
sections and the stove. We used the 
drawers of the range for frying pans and 
pot lids. The cupboard over it, divided 
with a center shelf, holds all serving 
dishes. We added the open shelf to the 
bottom of this cabinet (as shown in the 
How To Section) to hold supplies that 
are used at the stove—tea, flour, sugar, 
oatmeal, rice, salt and pepper. 

The too-tall shelf space that existed 
in the ready-made cupboards of the 
serving center was redesigned to fit spe- 
cific storage needs. The original shelves 
in the upper section were supplemented 
with additional ones, placed in between 
for more economical use of storage 
space. In the lower section are vertical 
spaces for trays and platters, with shelf 
space also for extras like.salad bowls, 
a toaster or a waflle iron. We altered the 
original shelf to make this arrangement 
possible. (See diagram in How To Sec- 
tion.) One drawer holds table linen, the 
other, nearest the range, cooking spoons 
and turners. The chest of six small 
drawers contains paper napkins, hot 
plate pads and silverware. This chest is 
made from wooden cutlery trays from 
the dime store, fitted into a framework. 
Standing at its left is a movable board 
faced with asbestos on which to set hot 
pans or dishes. 

Next in line is the old broom closet, 
arranged to hold a vacuum cleaner and 
all cleaning equipment, not forgetting a 
hook for your apron and a small mirror 
for a quick tidy-up when the apron 
comes off. There's also room here for 
first-aid equipment. Extra cleaning sup- 
plies are stored in the top section. Beside 
the closet we built a small platform to 
hold the ironing board off the floor. 

All the cabinet fronts were given a 
white enamel finish. We painted the 
counter tops and the shabby brown lino- 
leum on the floor with terra-cotta floor 
enamel. 

Following is a list of the unassembled 
units purchased for the kitchen: 


1 corner base cabinet ..$ 25.95 
1 corner wall cabinet 24.45 
1 18-inch base cabinet 20.45 
1 85-inch wall cabinet .......... 16.45 
1 35X-inch base cabinet ....... 27.45 
1 35éx18-inch wall cabinet ...... 9.95 
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WHAT GOES ON HERE 
[Continued from Page 96] 


would, said the judges, be an infringe- 
ment of Congress prerogatives. Con- 
gress needs these investigating rights, 
according to the Court, in order to dis- 
charge its legislative duties. 

Other famous investigations by Con- 
gressional committees, in addition to 
the oil probes of 20-odd years ago, 
are the famous Nye munitions in- 
vestigation of 1934 and the war con- 
tracts enquiries by a Senate Committee 
headed by Mr. Truman during the last 
war. Impartial observers seem to agree 
that Congressional investigations are an 
essential part of the law-making process 
and that frequently they have unearthed 
important facts and led to significant 
action. The problem seems to be one 
of allowing Congress to obtain the in- 
formation it requires without imperil- 
ing the interests of private citizens or 
over-stepping the bounds of legitimate 
enquiry. 


HOSE who dislike the work of 

the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee do not contest the constitutional 
right of Congress to establish such a 
body, even though they may doubt the 
wisdom of creating such a group. It is 
the procedures of the Committee which 
have been the chief target for attack. 
By way of reform it has been suggested 
that Congress adopt a code of behavior 
for its investigating committees, a code 
which would guarantee, for example, 
that individuals to be named as spies, 
Communists or Fascists have ample op- 
portunity to know ahead of time that 
they are to be called and to secure coun- 
sel, and that the hearings be kept strictly 
secret until such time as accused wit- 
nesses have had at least a preliminary 
hearing in private, and until the evi- 
dence seems overwhelmingly convinc- 
ing. 

It is contended by those advoca- 
ting a change in methods that the 
Committee can and should find out in 
advance who is to be denounced as 
subversive and that formal notice be 
supplied to such persons. Mr. A's sup- 
porters state that if the newspapers were 
able to telephone him and give him the 
news, surely the Committee could have 
communicated with him beforehand 
. also. Furthermore, such a code for 
committee conduct should contain, it is 
maintained, provision for fair question- 
ing of one witness by another. Each wit- 
ness also should be entitled to expert 
counsel and full transcripts of the pro- 
ceedings should be made available im- 
mediately to every party involved. 

Would such a code unduly cramp 
the style and impair the effective- 
ness of a Congressional investigation? 

[Continued on Page 106] 
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PARENTS' 


MAGAZINE 


NEES 


Like sweet liquid sunshine on your 
tongue, Brer Rabbit New Orleans Mo- 
lasses is a mouth-watering treat on 
bread, pancakes, waffles, French toast 
and cereal. That delicious flavor comes 
from the freshly crushed juice of 


southern plantation sugar cane. 

TWO FLAVORS: Gold Label—light, 
mild-flavored; Green Label—dark, 
full-flavored. 


———- 


FREE! 50-page book. 124 valuable recipes. Brand-new. Substantial 
washable cover. Illustrated. Mail this coupon to: BRER RABBIT, 
c/o Penick & Ford, New Orleans 7, La., Dept. D4. 


Name. 


(Please print name and address) 


| Address. 


Zone. 


! BRER RABBIT New Orleans MOLASSES 


RICH IN IRON—NEEDED FOR GOOD RED BLOOD 
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IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE... 


EASY-TO-MAKE ACCESSORIES 
by MARGARET PARKER GARY 


To brighten up your winter wardrobe and carry into spring 
Directions for making all of them in the HOW TO Section 


RAVY 


G 
MASTER 


Ma 4 10° 


kes Sravy taste and look aa 


Ss 


a CAD 
C The easy s- ; Cu e ae 


IT= LET YOUR TASTE DEC! 
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ea TA 
G.l.Papa, Mamma Stud y— 
Baby Feeds With Evenflo 


'The McQuays, Akron U students, are 


efficient. Both are studying to be teach- 
ers. Both use same books. 
Mama reads lesson — papa 
listens and feeds baby. Mrs. 
McQuay says Evenflo Nursers 
are so handy to use that 
feeding baby is her simplest 
task. Get Evenflo Nursers, 
parts, and Evenflo Brushless 
Bottle Cleanser at baby 
shops, drug and dept. stores. 


6venllo 
95c 


Nipple, Bottle, Cap All-in-One 
Most Popular Nurser 


Nipple down 


America’s 


"FREE! 
Send date of your 
|^ baby's birth to 
a» Welsh Company, 


At All Leading Stores 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FOLDING BABY CARRIAGES 


STAMPED GOODS 


FOR EMBROIDERY 
"4t Wholesate Prices 


SAVE MONEY — Obtain lovely art 
needlework direct from manufacturer 
and get the benefit of wholesale 
prices. Complete line of stamped 
Irish linens, cottons, pillow cases, 
tubings, luncheon sets, scarfs, 
tablecloths, infants’ items and 
many other articles. Also big se- 
lection of materials by the yard 
and dress goods. 

WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
20-PAGE CATALOG 
EMBROIDERY GUILD 

740 Broadway, Dept. 261, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Bottle sealed. 


BREADS FROM SCOTLAND 
by ANNE BRYSON 


BAPS 


Costs 19 cents (December 1948) 
I dozen | Woman's Day Kitchen 


1 package yeast | 1-1/2 teaspoons 
1/2 cup salt 

lukewarm water] 1/4 cup lard 
4 cups sifted flour| 1/2 cup undiluted 
1 teaspoon sugar evaporated milk 


Soften yéast in lukewarm watér. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients, add lard; mix- 
ing well with pastry blender. Add yeast 
mixture and evaporated milk. Mix well, 
knead 2 minutes; put in greased bowl. 
Cover, let rise until double in bulk. 
Knead lightly; shape into ovals about 
Sx2-inches. Brush with a little additional 
milk, let rise until double in bulk. Bake 
in hot oven, 400?F., 15 to 20 minutes. 


SHORTBREAD 
Costs 21 cents (December 1948) 


24 fingers Woman's Day Kitchen 
1/2 cup sugar 2 cups sifted 
1 cup margarine flour 


Cream sugar and margarine together; 
add flour gradually, mixing well. Press 
into ungreased 8x8-inch pan; prick with 
fork. Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., 
for 30 to 35 minutes. Cut into finger- 
shaped pieces and cool. Shortbread will 
be soft when taken from oven but will 
harden upon cooling. 


OVEN SCONES 


Costs 27 cents (December 1948) 
l.dozen | Woman's Day Kitchen 


2 cups sifted flour | 1/4 cup 

2 teaspoons margarine 
baking powder |2 eggs, grade B 

2 teaspoons sugar | 1/3 cup light 

1/2 teaspoon salt cream 


Sift dry ingredients; cut in margarine to 
consistency of coarse meal. Save out a 
little egg white; beat eggs and add with 
cream to flour mixture, mix thoroughly. 
Knead on floured board; pat out 3/4- 
inch thick. Cut in triangles; brush with 
remaining egg white diluted with 1 tea- 
spoon water. Bake in hot oven, 400°F., 
about 15 minutes. 


GRIDDLE SODA SCONES (No Fat) 


Costs 12 cents (December 1948) 
About 15 scones Woman’s Day Kitchen 


4 cups sifted flour| 1-1/2 teaspoons 

1 teaspoon soda salt 

1 teaspoon cream |1 cup butter- 
of tartar milk 


Mix all ingredients thoroughly. Pat out 
on floured board to 1/2-inch thickness; 
cut with 2-1/2-inch cutter. Put on hot 
greased griddle; cook until well-risen 
and light brown underneath, turn, cook 
on other side until brown. When the 
edges are dry, the scones are done. 


[Continued from Page 105] 


Would the introduction of judicial 
safeguards turn the hearings into a 
courtroom and undermine the right of 
Congress to get at the facts? Those are 
arguable points. Supporters of the work 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee believe that if the Committee had 
had to follow all the technique sug- 
gested in the proposed code, it would 
have been hamstrung and could not 
have dug out all the data it obtained. 
Plans for setting up rules to guide 
investigating committees have been 
discussed frequently in Congress. Many 
members have expressed themselves 
strongly on the matter and have advoca- 
ted radical revision of current tech- 
niques. Each Congress, however, has 
postponed the issue and has left it for a 
succeeding Congress to decide. As the 
81st Congress opens this month, the 
question is still unresolved and the de- 
bate will continue. If the public at large 
believes that what the Un-American 
Activities Committee has done has been 
worth while and has yielded valuable 
returns in a time of crisis and tension, 
then there will be no pressure on con- 
gressmen or senators to vote for a differ- 
ent procedure. If the protests become 
loud, however, and if the public seems 
to feel that the behavior of the Un- 
American Activities Committee is itself 
un-American, then reform may come. 
THE END 


WATER RUNS DOWNHILL 
[Continued from Page 43] 


going to be back on top of the dressing 
table, where it didn’t belong anyway, 
or in the original package where it 
should have been kept. But it would not 
have blown away if there had been a 
handkerchief over it, or a piece of mos- 
quito netting, or a piece of cheesecloth 
or even a piece of wire screen. (Or a 


tablecloth.) Let the wind blow, your 


dress is safe because something is hold- 
ing the powder down. 

Water runs downhill. Dust blows 
away. If the slope down which water 
flows has an absorptive covering to 
check and retard its flow, it will do no 
damage. If something is there to hold 
the dust in place, it cannot blow away. 
I am not being whimsical or paradoxical 
when I say that the best way to look at 
the world crisis of our time is by way 
of these commonplace facts. The univer- 
sal fear is that a new war may start and 
the use of atomic energy will either de- 
stroy civilization very fast or else so 
wound it that it will die somewhat more 
slowly. But if war comes a basic reason 
will be that mankind has let too much 
water flow downhill too fast, that it has 
let too much dust blow away—and that 
we are now being called upon to pay 
for our folly. That is, as the world’s pop- 
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ulation has gone on increasing, the 
earth's capacity to support its inhabit- 
ants has been steadily decreased by 
blowing dust and rapidly flowing water. 
Enormous areas of cropland have been 
destroyed. Even greater areas, though 
not yet destroyed, have lost much of 
their productivity. Greater numbers of 
people are being forced to live on 
smaller and poorer areas of cropland. 
And right there is the true threat of war. 


OU will already have seen that I am 

talking about soil erosion—erosion by 
water and by wind. Erosion, further- 
more, that is our fault and could be 
stopped. 

How do you pay for floods? You pay 
directly in contributions to relief organi- 
zations and in taxes with which the gov- 
ernment repairs damages, rehabilitates 
people and places that have suffered, 
tries to limit and control floods when 
they come, tries to prevent their coming. 
But your indirect bill is much greater. 
Your railroad ticket costs more than it 
ought because the railroad has had to 
repair flood damage. A similar repair 
charge has been added to everything 
that is transported by rail or truck— 
food, household goods, coal, fuel oil, 
gasoline, the materials your house is 
built of, the tar for your street, your chil- 
dren's clothes. Most of these charges, in 
fact, are assessed twice. Thus food costs 
more because the flood destroyed grow- 
ing crops and also because it reduced 
the amount of land that will grow crops 
next year. There is an indirect charge 
in your dentist bill and your hospital 
bill—floods leached constituents that are 
essential to your health from the soil 
that grew the food you have been eating. 

The money that pays for all these is 
wealth lost forever. And most of that 
loss was quite unnecessary, though 
maybe for many years there has been no 
way of averting it. 

Rivers are water flowing downhill. 
They are made up of smaller rivers flow- 
ing downhill, which are made up of 
creeks, brooks, and eventually springs 
or melting snowbanks, all farther uphill 
and flowing down. We are being figura- 
tive but telling the truth if we say they 
are the land’s arterial system. We are 
being literal and exact if we say they are 
the drainage system of the tilted earth 
—the channels by which the rain and 
snow that fall on mountains, hills and 
gentle slopes reach the sea. Some of that 
water reaches them by flowing directly 
off the slopes, some by seepage through 
the ground—and a large part of every- 
one’s life depends on just how much and 
how fast. Basically a flood is water that 
has run downhill too fast. But, terrible 
as the great floods you read about are, 
they are infinitely less important than 
the tiny ones you see every time it rains. 

Blotting paper or a tablecloth kept 

[Continued on Page 108] 
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Cheerful says: 
"MARCAL tissues 
are handy for yov" 


— 


MARCALUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY \, 


NEW ui er! RUFFLES AND PINEAPPLES 
, EN ona o S EN PT ; 


NS wu A 
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12 exciting new doilies, including sen- 
sational “ruffles,” in book No. 252. So 
quick, easy to crochet! Also 10 exqui- 
site tablecloths—see “Magic Star” be- 


Make these RAALED Doilies at Hn cost JP DO SHOWS HOW 


The compact containers 
dispense the larger — 
stronger Marcal Paper 
Hankies one at a time — 


unfolded—ready for use. 


EAST PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


OIE 


low. Wonderful edgings, chair sets, 
bedspreads . . . all in new 10 cent 
books, Get at art needlework coun- 
ters, or mail coupon TODAY! 


The Three Great Names in Sewing: J. & P. COATS, CLARK'S Q.N.T. THREADS, CROWN D-A ZIPPER 


f NEEDLEWORK BOOKS! JUST 10¢ EACH 
MAIL COUPON TODAY $ 


The Spool Cotton Co., P. 0. Box 1282, Newark 1, N. J. | 
Please send me the books checked, at 10c each. I enclose.......... l 

O No. 252, Pineapple Pageant O No. 170, Learn How (Knit, 
(Ruffles and Pineapples) Tat, Crochet, ete.) | 
No. 251, Tablecloths O No. 234, Learn to Knit I 
O No. 244, Bedspreads No. 245, Woolies for Babies { 

J 3, Potholders (Knit, Crochet) 
Nr O No. 246, Sweaters 3-6 yrs. 1 
» Chair Sets (Knit) 

i 3, Learn to Crochet O No. 247, Sweaters 8-16 yrs. 1 
No. 236, Edgings (Knit) 1 
i 
NAME... enaos sessocsecssseccsscsscese. 1D 
(Please Print) l 
ADDRESS-2.. ee eer na e eye De set's are aE ESE 1 
[UMORE ID TEE ZONE..... STATE. ..... «eve d 
———————— M Ó 
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NEIGHBORS 
[Continued from Page 13] 


A Little of This and That 


Here we go again on the start of an- 
other year of passing around our ideas 
on short cuts and money savers in our 
jobs as homemakers. And a three-ring 
circus isn't in it when you stop to figure 
the variety of skills and knowledge a 
woman needs in order to keep a house- 
hold going smoothly and happily. Ex- 
changing discoveries and experience is a 
friendly way to help ourselves, and each 
other. D. B. "Vary your cup custards by 
placing a teaspoonful of jam or jelly, ma- 
plesugar or syrup, coconut or a macaroon 
in the bottom of the cups before adding 
the custard." Mrs. Anne Chwalny, Chi- 
cago, Ill. “Others who love Christmas, 
and leave their trees 
up as long as most of 
G the needles will stay 
on, can avoid the 
m ne needle-strewn path 
í of tree removal. We 
spread a sheet on the 
floor and place the 
tree on it while we remove the stand, 
then simply wrap the tree in the sheet 
and out it goes without a needle in 
its wake! It is so simple we wonder 
why we never thought of it before.” 
Marjorie G. Falls, North Brookfield, 
Mass. “I think my way of joining new 
strips when crochet- 
ing a rug is simple 
and does away with 
that constant stop- 
ping and starting if 
sewing them on the 
machine or by hand. 
Cut a slit about X 
of an inch long in one end of both old 
and new strip. Run new strip through 
slit in old one, bring the end back 
through its own slit and pull tight. The 
knot will not be noticeable when worked 
into rug." Mrs. Hunton Allen, William- 
son, Ga. "I have an old-type stove with 
the high oven that has the steam vent 
in the back. It would discolor the wall 
and wallpaper, so I bought a square 
asbestos mat, and drove two small nails 
in the wall to rest it on, then leaned it 
slanting against the stove. It helps to 
keep the stain from the wall" Mrs. C. 
E. Holshoy, Canton, Ohio. "To save a 
little time on washday, I keep four or five 
cartons in a neat row on the floor of 
my laundry room. Every day I sort my 
soiled clothes into these cartons in the 
order that I put them in my machine. 
When I get ready to wash, my clothes 
are all neatly sorted and I just dump 
them into the machine." Mrs. K. Pass- 
more, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I almost forgot to say—Happy New 
Year to all the Neighbors! D. B. 
THE END 
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the hot water from damaging your floor. 
The natural tablecloth of the land is the 
vegetation that grows on it—trees, brush, 
shrubs, plants, grass. To begin with, a 
raindrop is a missile and vegetation 
breaks the impact-of its fall. Rain that 
drips from the leaves of trees or from 
even the shortest grass will reach the 
ground more gradually and strike it 
more softly than rain that hits it directly. 
Moreover, under the growing vegetation 
are the decaying remnants of last year's 
growth—leaves or stalks—and under 
them the remnants of several preceding 
years, farther gone in decay and becom- 
ing soil. This is the humus, and it ab- 
sorbs the rain that filters down from its 
surface or is led down by the roots of 

lants. It absorbs water like a sponge 
and holds it like a sponge, giving it up 
only when it has taken all it can, and 
then only gradually. Beneath the humus 
is the topsoil, the part of the soil where 
plants do most of their growing and 
from which they get most of their nutri- 
tiousness. Precisely because there is 
humus above it and vegetation above 
the humus, the topsoil too absorbs water 
that filters down to it and only slowly 
passes it on down to the next layer, the 
subsoil. When rainfall reaches the sub- 
soil it may continue to filter into the 
earth, if the subsoil is the right kind. Or 
it may cease to sink at all-may stay 
there or, as the rain goes on, may rise 
toward the surface again. 

When the land is in a natural condi- 
tion, or when men are using it properly, 
the rain will reach the rivers very slowly. 
A light rain may sink into the ground 
entirely, none of it running off the sur- 
face, all of it being absorbed or follow- 
ing underground seepage channels into 
underground reservoirs. When there is 
a heavy or a long-continued rain, the 
water that runs off the surface will be 
so diffused and slowed up that it will do 
no harm. The natural sponges of the 
earth will absorb the rest of the water 
and will become saturated so slowly that 
it will take a long time to seep through 
them. Eventually the river will run “high 
water"—but it will rise slowly, and stay 
in the high-water stage a long time, and 
recede slowly. There will be no flood. 
Moreover, the water will be clear. 


HAT is a healthy river system—or 

land system. So let's look at an un- 
healthy one. On some hillsides upstream 
forests have been cut down and no new 
trees, or inferior or insufficient ones, have 
grown in their place. On other hillsides 
brush has been cleared away and bare 
land, or insufficiently vegetated land, is 
showing through. On others the grass 
has been burned off, or too many sheep 
or cattle or horses have grazed on it— 
and so good plants have been unable to 
reproduce themselves and are giving 
way to weeds, and in places the earth 


is bare. On other hillsides there are rows 
of orchard trees or rows of corn, or cot- 
ton, potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco, beans. 
They make beautiful straight lines down 
the hills and between them the land has 
been so carefully cultivated that not 
even weeds show above bare soil. The 
tablecloth has been removed from your 
tea table. And now there is nothing to 
keep the hot water from reaching your 
floor. 

Nothing breaks the fall of raindrops. 
So presently they pack the soil tight and 
cease to be absorbed by it. Rain that 
should have sunk into the ground cannot 
do so: it starts to flow down the surface. 
Trees, plants, grass, root systems, 
humus, topsoil—all the natural sponges 
—have been impaired. Where perhaps 
eighty per cent of the rain would have 
sunk into the ground, now eighty per 
cent is heading downhill toward the 
rivers. A surface run-off that would have 
lasted for several hours after the storm 
stopped, because the sponges were hold- 
ing back the water, now lasts only a little 
longer than the storm itself. The rain 
that should have been stored in the 
earth, where it would have brought 
moisture to the crops all summer long, 
reaches the rivers in a few hours. We 
are off now. Brooks flood into creeks, 
creeks flood into rivers, and the vast 
mass of water rushes downstream. Soon 
you will be seeing flooded cities and 
drowned children in the rotogravures. 
And you will have less money than you 
had been counting on. 


BU that is only part of it. The flood 
is flowing fast not only down the 
river but off the slopes. The furrows of 
those beautiful fields are gutters exquis- 
itely designed to make it flow faster. In 
the pastures and the places that were 
ence woodland or brushland it is digging 
gutters of its own, little channels that 
become gullies and grow bigger as they 
descend the slope, as more rain falls, as 
it flows faster. And as it goes, it takes 
with it the humus, the topsoil, perhaps 
even the subsoil. That is what colors the 
river flood gray, yellow, brown, or choc- 
olate. It is silt; it is the earth that should 
have stayed in place but has been 
washed away by rain. 

When it is topsoil it is something else 
too. It is the health of plants and there- 
fore the health of those who eat the 
plants. I have said that most of their 
nutritiousness comes from the topsoil, 
but so do vitamins, so do mysterious min- 
erals and even more mysterious "trace 
elements" present in microscopic quan- 
tities but absolutely essential to health, 
strength and normal resistance. Vegeta- 
bles grown in exhausted soil or soil that 
has been leached by floods may look 
magnificent-big, crisp, beautiful in 
shape and color—because animal or 
chemical fertilizers have been used on 

[Continued on Page 110] 
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SERVING AMERICA SINCE 1865 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE A COPY OF THIS CATALOG 


Packed With Fine Quality Merchandise ... at Saving Low Mail Order Prices! 


Mem SHOP THE SPIEGEL 
MAIL ORDER WAY AND 
Beat the High Cost of Living! 


676 PAGES OF SAVINGS . . . thou- 
sands of items for practically every 
home and family need. All depend- 
able quality merchandise priced low 
to save you money. Every item ac- 
curately pictured and described. 
Many shown in actual color. 


5 BIG STORES IN ONE—676 PAGES 
arranged to make your shopping 
easier. There's a Fashion Store for 


SPRING AWD SUMMER 


NOR 


Cu ICAGO 9. WAINOSS 


Women ... a Boys’ and Girls’ Store 
A ...a Men's Store... a Store for the 
\ Home . . . and a Hardware-Farm- 
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\ scribed. Low Spiegel prices are plain- 
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You can be sure before you buy. 
\ Every order backed by our 84-Year 
\pledge of SATISFACTION. 


HERE’S HOW TO 
GET YOUR -CATALOG 


Just pin a dollar to the coupon below 
and we'll send you a copy of this big 
catalog together with a merchandise 
certificate worth $1 on any Spiegel 
mail order of $10 or more. 
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GET YOUR CATALOG 
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: : $ i , Inc. 
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ew Casy Way t 
DECORATE CAKES 


JUST LIKE 
PROFESSIONALS 


MAKES FLOWERS, 
LEAVES, HER et 
AND OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL 


Complete ser À 


3 nf OMLY 


3 BAGS SANITARY .. 
3 TIPS PLASTIC-LINED 


This amazing Cake Decorator will beautify your cakes 
with flowers, loops, borders, and names. Squeeze the 
bag—that’s all there's to it! You need not limit these 
fancy tricks to pastries alone. You can decorate your 
salads and desserts—make dainty cookies—stuff celery 
with cream cheese—make hors d'oeuyres. Each set con- 
tains 3 plastic-lined bags which make it easy to do a 
cake with many colors. 'These bags are washable and 
durable! You also receive 3 tips each shaped differently 
so you can decorate the cake with various designs. 
Directions on how to make decorating icing are included 
in each package. 


EXTRA GIFT. As an added gift for prompt action 
we will include a booklet showing unique decorating 


designs and ALSO an extra tip which makes beautiful 
roses with just two circles of icing. 


SEND NO MONEY. Merely clip ad and mail today 
with name and address. On arrival pay postman $1.00 


plus C.O.D. postage—or SAVE MONEY by sending 
cash and we pay postage! Your $1.00 back if not com- 


pletely. satisfied. 3 sets . . . only $2.79. Same guarantee 
noids, 

LONDON SPECIALTIES — Dept. D-324-A 
8505 S. Phillips Ave, Chicago, IIl. 


GOLDEN-HARVEST 
Money Making Plan 


Individuals and organizations take 
orders for Kutztown ScArrER Rucs 
and pile up Profits in an 

easy and fascinat-: 


TODAY for 


Sample Rug on appro- 
val and complete information. 


KUTZTOWN TEXTILE MILLS, inc. 
CLUB PLAN DIVISION * KUTZTOWN, PA. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one 
can eat and talk with greater comfort and 
security; in many cases almost as well as with 
natural teeth. KLUTCH lessens the constant 
fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
25c and 50c at druggists. . . . If your druggist 
hasn't it, don't waste money on substitutes, 
but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. € I. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4923-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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SAVE HEAT 
BY CAULKING 
by CAROLYN WILKINSON 


EALING crevices around outsides of 
windows and doors, where frames 
join walls of house, will reduce the drafts 
that not only make rooms uncomforta- 
ble, but work a heating system overtime. 
Enough caulking compound to fill cracks 
around an average window costs about 
twenty-five cents. 

Caulking compound is a ready-for- 
use putty-like mixture—waterproof and 
permanently elastic. It will adhere to 
wood, metal or masonry and when the 
surface is dry to the touch, it can be 
painted. While a putty knife can be used 
to work caulking compound into cracks, 
a caulk gun which can be bought for 
about $2.50 will enable you to work 
more quickly. For a small job, the com- 
pound which comes in a tube with a 
nozzle tip is excellent; but for a big job, 
this is apt to be too expensive. 

Molded strips of caulking material, 
which are pressed into cracks with a 
knife, although more expensive, are 
clean and easy to use. Follow manufac- 
turer's directions carefully. 

To prepare crevices for filling, brush 
them free of dirt, loose paint, DE Un- 
painted wood should be covered with 
linseed oil or one coat of paint to pre- 
vent oil in compound from being drawn 
into the wood. Cracks in brick, stone 
or concrete should be shellacked or var- 
nished to seal surface. Fill deep cracks 
with oakum (hemp fiber, sold in plumb- 
ing, paint or hardware stores) to within 
one-half inch of outside surface before 
using compound. 

Temperature affects consistency of 
compound; it should not be used during 
freezing periods. Compound at room 
temperature is easiest to handle. 

If you plan to use a caulk gun, follow 
manufacturer's directions for filling bar- 
rel, working plunger, cleaning after use, 
etc. Some caulk guns are designed so 
that barrel will hold a cardboard-cov- 
ered cartridge filled with compound. 
This is easier to handle, since user does 
not have to touch compound when fill- 
ing gun. If cartridges are not used, be 
sure to buy "gun type" compound. 

Caulking compound is fed through 
the gun nozzle opening much like icing 
through a pastry tube and requires 
about the same dexterity. However, 
since compound remains pliable for 
quite a while, it can be reworked with 
a putty knife if mistakes are made. 

Buy the thicker "knife type" com- 
pound, if entire job is to be done with 
a putty knife. Work compound deep 
into prepared crevices with tip of blade 
so that no air pockets remain. Then 
smooth surface until it is level with sur- 
rounding area. THE END 


WATER RUNS DOWNHILL 
[Continued from Page 108] 


the fields. Yet they may lack much or 
all the power they ought to have to pro- 
tect health. Why have deficiency dis- 
eases and degenerative “diseases in- 
creased so alarmingly in the United 
States? Why is there such a steady in- 
crease in mental and nervous diseases? 
There are many reasons, of course, but 
medical scientists and experts on nutri- 
tion have come to believe that a basic 
one is that so much of our soil has lost 
so much of its natural health. Lack of 
iodine in the soil of some areas is respon- 
sible for the goiters characteristic of 
those regions—and there are up to 
twenty substances naturally present in 
good soil but leached from it by water 
or bad farming that exercise an equally 
important influence on our national 
health. The “poor white” areas are areas 
of exhausted soil. Their wretchedness, 
disease and poverty reflect the wretch- 
edness, disease and poverty of the soil. 

So it is not only uncontrolled water 
that flows down a flooding river. We 
must see those floods as diminishing our 
own vigor, our resistance to disease, our 
bodies’ ability to build sound bone and 
healthy blood. Somewhere in that flood 
may be a long stay in a hospital for you 
or me, or an inch of our children’s 
height, or a grandchild’s long invalidism 
or early death. 

But the big flood is not the important 
one. In every place where the natural 
tablecloth of vegetation has been 
thinned or removed and where the land 
thus laid bare has not been worked prop- 
erly, every rain is a flood. Every rain- 
drop that flows downhill carries topsoil 
with it—that is, carries health and wealth 
away. And every rain widens and 
deepens the gullies, increases the angle 
of slopes, make the unprotected earth 
less absorbent—and thus makes sure that 
the next rain will do worse damage. 

I have said that if the soil has not 
been worked properly, rain makes the 
surface less permeable. When the land 
dries it cracks open and forms clods. 
This happens not only on the denuded 
parts of woodland and grassland, it hap- 
pens even more rapidly in clean, culti- 
vated fields. So dust forms. And there- 
fore every wind that blows carries away 
some topsoil. Some of that topsoil will 
fall on other fields but most of it will 
never grow crops again. It is lost forever 
—spectacularly lost in such terrible black 
clouds as those that rose from the Dust . 
Bowl, but lost in much greater quantities 
in the ebb and flow of normal winds, day 
and night, all year long. The dust which 
you wipe off your floor every day is your 
grandchildren’s health and wealth. 


Every year five hundred thousand 
acres of topsoil are carried off the crop- 


WOMAN'S DAY 


land of the United States by water ero- 
sion and wind erosion. That is land 
enough to support 175,000 people—and 
since it is lost forever, the support of 
that many people is thrown upon the 
productive land that remains. Nature 
needs from three hundred to a thousand 


years to build an inch of topsoil, which DY $ 
is just about the rate at which nature EARANN THE KITCHEN "JACK-0F-ALL- 
herself erodes it in places where man e] TRADES" 1S THE DISHCLOTH. 


has not interfered. But man has inter- A YOU USE IT FOR WASHING 


fered everywhere that crops are grown, : VS J DISHES... WIPING THE 
9v 'w DRAINBOARD, SINK, STOVE, 


REFRIGERATOR, 


trees felled, or grass grazed by stock. 
Where he has behaved unwisely—which 
is almost everywhere—he has speeded 
up nature’s erosion by hundreds of per 
cent, or thousands or hundreds of thou- a" YOUR DISHCLOTH CAN 

sands. There are places in the United = iY EASILY TRANSFER HARMFUL GERMS 
States today where an inch of topsoil FROM A DIRTY SURFACE TO A CLEAN 
which nature took five centuries to build ONE .. . PERHAPS dé DISHES, à 
may be washed away in fifteen minutes WAY TAKE CHANCES... 


of summer rain. After averaging out in- IT'S EASY TO MAKE YOUR DISHCLOTHS SANITARY WITH A REGULAR 
numerable variations, Dr. Hugh H. Ben- CLOROX BATH, CLOROX BRIGHTENS, REMOVES STAINS, DEODORIZES 
nett, the greatest authority on our soils, AND DISINFECTS. MILLIONS OF HOUSEWIVES USE CLOROX DAILY IN 
estimates that the United States has now ROUTINE CLEANING OF KITCHEN AND BATHROOM. HELP PROTECT A 


lost about one-third of its topsoil. Our YOUR FAMILY'S HEALTH WITH CLOROX! 
two biggest states are Texas and Cali- > 


fornia—an area as great as the two of -— 


them put together has been seriously im- 


paired. An even greater area is begin- a 
ning to show the early symptoms of im- SS fH husewes BECAUSE (T OFFERS 207» 
pairment. And fifty million acres have 
been ruined altogether—will never grow rer GENTLER Bleaching Action... GREATER Disinfecting Efficiency 
crops again. Fifty million acres is 78,000 | Longer Life for Linens! e.. Added Health Protection! 
square miles, an area larger than any \ 4 2 There's no gentler bleach than Because Clorox is caustic-free, it 
of forty-three states. And these figures Clorox in laundering. For Clorox works faster in killing germs... 
: $ : | is free from caustic and other harsh does a better job of disinfecting. 
relate only to land where crops are or substances... made by an exclusive Give your family the extra health 
have been grown. The total area of A formula protected by U. S. patent! protection of a Clorox-clean home! 
American land damaged by man-in- ns ' CLOROX BLEACHES + REMOVES STAINS « DEODORIZES + DISINFECTS 
duced erosion, including that where the on Lobel 7 M There's only one CLOROX... it's always uniform... always dependable! 


food we eat as meat is grown, is a bil- 
lion acres—one and a half million square 
miles, about half the land surface of the 
United States. Much of the remaining IN OUR NEXT ISSUE... 
half never was and never will be capable 


of supporting life. WHO DEFENDS THE PUBLIC IN COURT? 
NE of VAT by MURIEL R. HANSON 
NE of the most terrifying documents 


ever printed is a map (unfortu- About the functions and services of 
nately now out of print) made ten years the Legal Aid Society of New York 
ago by the Soil Conservation Service and 


called “Reconnaissance Erosion Survey , 
of the United States." It shows that, 
wherever you live, you are not far from 


land that has been eroded slightly, or 
STILL LESS THAN 


Wipe messy fingerprints off doors and woodwork with BOON...the ready-to-use liquid cleaner 
made by the makers of Clorox. BOON wipes dirt and grease from washable surfaces quickly, easily. 


badly, or destructively—and not much 
farther from all three kinds of land. You 
will be most terrified if you live on the 
high plains, in the foothills of any moun- 
tain range, or in the valley of any swift- 
flowing river. But even if you live in a 
place where no damage at all has been 
done you would be right to feel the most 
extreme anxiety. For any acre damaged 
anywhere means that all other acres 
have to bear a heavier burden. It means 
more rapid deterioration of soil, poorer 
national health, lower living standards, 


na j : Sy Vie) A SERVING FOR THIS 
higher taxes, increased expenses. There Wee 
is no aspect of our lives that it does not DELICIOUS CEREAL 
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CROCHET THIS 


Im 


DARLING 
; DRESS 


IN PINK, BLUE 
OR WHITE 


Sufficient 
Lovely Pearl Cotton 
And Complete 


Instructions 


POST 
PAID 


Send Today... 
You'll be delighted 


223— Prettier than a picture . , . So easy for you to crochet 

Bargain Value that makes a priceless dress for little girl 
loveliness. This Handy, complete Kit contains sufficient, lus- 
trous, easy-to-use Pearl cotton in Pink, White or Blue, also 
easy to follow instructions, (No ribbon) all for only $1.00 
postpaid, Send today for Kit of Materials, 100% Satisfaction 
or your money back. Order by number, size and color. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
33 S. WABASH AVE., 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE... 


SAVE YOUR VOICE! 
I HEAR YOU NOW 


by RUPERT HUGHES 


A challenging article on hearing aids 


Makes Housekeeping Easier! 


NEW ""MOTO-SANDER" and POLISHER 


ONLY 
51 485 


Postpaid 


CLL LA 


Easily Gets Into The 
ght Corners 


sanding and polishing, 
fast . . . smoothly sands walls a 
work, ‘furniture, workshop projec 
furniture ai Get: 


Furnishe: 
. » « felt pi 
of satisfied 


DREMEL MFG. CO Dept. SP519-A Racine, Wis. 


"Make gloves, 
belts, 


Send 10 cents 
a 

24-page je 
creratt catalog 


supplies in Amer- 
ica. 


;j. c. LARSON company 


822 S. Tripp Avenue, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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THE HOLLYWOOD PICTURE 
[Continued from Page 22] 


UNFAITHFULLY YOURS (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) with Rex Harrison, Linda 
Darnell, Barbara Lawrence and Rudy 
Vallee. Like Hamlet, a man contemplat- 
ing murder comes to grips with inde- 
cision, to say nothing of a conglomera- 
tion of small, irritating complications. 
Unlike Hamlet, this is all uproariously 
funny with Rudy Vallee close on the 
heels of Rex Harrison in snagging 
laughs. Preston Sturges has done it 
again. 


THE PALEFACE (Paramount) with 
Bob Hope and Jane Russell. Hope goes 
Western too, unintentionally. He's a cor- 


Bob Hope, a correspondence-school dentist, 
and patient Nestor Paiva in "The Paleface" 


respondence-school dentist who becomes 
involved with a pistol toti? mamma and 
some rather irritated Indians. He’s also 
mistaken for a dangerous man, which 
is just as funny as you'd expect it to be. 


THE O’FLYNN (Universal-Interna- 
tional) with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
Helena Carter, Richard Greene, Patricia 
Medina and Arthur Shields. Highway 
holdups, flying shillelaghs, flashing 
swords, dashing uniforms, and lovely 
lovelorn ladies. Doug, Jr. has a wonder- 
ful time bouncing from flying buttresses, 
swinging on moat drawbridges, and 
leaping over furniture, horses and castle 
walls. He certainly looks healthy. 


ROAD HOUSE (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) with Ida Lupino, Cornel Wilde, 
Celeste Holm and Richard Widmark. 
Laughing Boy Widmark laughs again, 
and it's no joke. Ida Lupino, who can't 
sing does, and Celeste Holm who can, 
doesn't. The girls jauntily insult each 
other, and the men fight it out in their 
way. Grim, smoldering and highly com- 
plicated but certainly not dull. 


MACBETH (Produced by Orson Welles 
and released through Republic Pictures) 
with Orson Welles, Jeanette Nolan and 
Roddy McDowall. Sir Laurence Olivier 
has no cause for worry. 

THE END 
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and to the nations of mankind than the 
atomic bomb. 

Soil depletion is the foremost problem 
that conservationists deal with, though 
all-other conservation problems at least 
impinge on it. Conservationists are only 
people who work to repair the damage 
man has done to natural resources and 
to prevent further damage. Everyone is 
a conservationist, at least in desire, as 
soon as he realizes what the problems 
mean, and the hope of civilization is that 
there will presently be enough of us so 
that we can get the problems solved. For, 
great as the damage is in the United 
States and critical as the situation is, we 
are better off than any other nation. The 
salvation of a good many nations de- 
pends on what our now wasting land 
can do for them as well as us, and on 
our help in restoring land of theirs that 
has been depleted. 

That is what I meant when I said that 
erosion is the basic cause of the world 
emergency: everywhere productive land 
is being exhausted so that it is constantly 
growing less food, the world’s popula- 
tion goes on increasing, and there is no 
new land to turn to anywhere. It is a 
desperate emergency. But it is neither 
insoluble nor hopeless. 


Ae of preventing damage are well 
known. Basically, they are ways of 
making water run downhill slowly and 
in small quantities. There are many ways 
and the proper combinations of them 
vary from place to place. Terracing and 
contour-plowing land that slopes are one 
way—they hold back the water, allow 
more of it to sink into the ground, catch 
and hold such soil as it may wash away. 
Another way is to plant “cover crops” 
which give the land a tablecloth in the 
fall and spring. Another is to make sure 
that particular crops are grown in the 
places naturally adapted to them. Allied 
with this is to make sure that land which 
should not have been cultivated is re- 
turned to grass so that stock can graze 
it, and that only trees are grown on land 
which is healthy as forested land -but 
suffers erosion when it is cultivated or 
grazed. In some places land that should 
never have been drained will have to 
be allowed to become swamps or 
marshes again. Many families and even 
communities may have to be moved to 
flatter land from land too steep to be 
cultivated safely, and the slopes allowed 
to go back to grass, brush or trees. There 
are ways of restoring fertility to ex- 
hausted land, ways of halting erosion and 
repairing it, ways of restoring damaged 
water resources. There are ways of heal- 
ing the wounded earth though not that 
which is completely ruined, restoring 
what it has lost, and even making it 
richer than it was. 

That is, we have a body of exact 
knowledge that can halt and reverse the 
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HOME SWEET HOME 
By BORIS RANDOLPH 


Be it ever so humble, there's no place 
like home, and there are plenty of 
synonyms for the word. Each of the fol- 
lowing words can be changed into a 
synonym for home by simply adding one 
letter and then rearranging all the let- 
ters. Example: Given the word APACE, 
you might add an L and then rearrange 
the letters to form the word PALACE. 
Now try those below and take 5 points 
for each right answer. 


1. SHOE l1. SCALE 
2. BEAD 12. WELDING 
3. ROAN 13. PETE 
4. INCA 14. GOLD 
5. CASH 15. MOO 
6. HOLE 16. VIAL 
7. TIES 17. ACE 
8. AFT 18. TORE 
9. OLIO 19. TEACH 
10. HASTY 20. TEN 
ANSWERS . 
LNAL "07 ALNVHS ‘Ol 
13'IVHO “61 00191 '6 
YIMOL '8I Iv'H '8 
JAVO ‘LI ILIAS `Z 
VTTIA “91 TRLOH 79 
WOOM 'SI MOVHS 'S 
39001 ‘rI NISVO “+ 
33d `El WVONVN ʻE 
SNITT3AG "ZI 3308V `z 
31LSVO '!! 3S()OH 'I 
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evil course of improper land use that 
we have been on for so long. In the 
United States this knowledge is being 
developed and applied by such govern- 
ment bureaus as the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the Office of Experiment 
Stations, the Forest Service, the National 
Parks Service, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. These are 
federal conservation agencies; all the 
states, all the land-grant colleges, most 
other universities have organizations 
that supplement and work with them. 
Many private foundations and organiza- 
tions support conservations. (I believe 
that everyone should join at least one 
of the private organizations, and I sug- 
gest the Izaak Walton League as per- 
haps the most useful to most people.) 
Many businesses and industries conduct 
conservation research of their own, con- 
tribute funds to support the work of 
other experts, and perform invaluable 
services by preaching the conservation 
gospel in their publications. 

We know what to do and how to do 
it. The question is whether we will use 
what we know. There is no question that 
a new, more vigorous, more promising 
era of conservation has got under way 
all over the world. It is hardly too much 
to say that this movement offers man 
his last chance. It can prevent the next 
war, it can make the atomic bomb a 
mere ghost story. But neither God nor 
nature promises us that it will-the 
choice is up to us. In every community 
—in yours, for one—there are people who 
will make more money today and let 
tomorrow go hang, if conservation fails, 
as it surely will if they have their way. 
In every community a greater obstacle 
is the people who do not care, who do 
not even know. The future of the United 
States and so the future of the world 
depend on peace, and peace depends on 
more abundant food, greater prosperity, 
a higher living standard—and these de- 
pend on conservation of natural re- 
sources, wise management of them, wise 
use, wise husbandry. 

There should be always present in 
our minds the floods of China, the fam- 
ines of India, the deserts that have taken 
the place of fruitful earth in Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, northern Africa, and 
wherever else unwise practices have 
ruined the land, including parts of the 
United States. The greatest mind that 
has ever dealt with this subject as a 
whole has worked out a schedule. He 
says that, here in the United States, we 
have a margin of about twenty years. 
In that time—and it is ample if we act 
wisely—we can make effective the meas- 
ures that promise our salvation and 
therefore the world's. After that time, no 
matter what we may do it will be too 
late. THE END 
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Grandma Speaks 


SHOULDN'T BE no fussin' about 
gettin' older, cuz just think, if we 
weren't growin' older, we wouldn't 
be here at all. 
$5 paid John F. Machicek, Schulenberg, Tex.* 
eo 
IT’S SIMPLE as two and two makin’ 
four. If you want a margarine that’s 
fine fer the table, then look fer the 
package that says “Table-Grade.” 
Yep, Nu-Maid is ‘‘Table-Grade” 
Margarine made 'specially fer the 
table. It’s so good tastin’. 
ae — 
THE MAN who saved his money in 
the old days was a miser—but now- 
a-days, he's a wonder! 
$5 paid Joyce Quinlan, East Stone Gap, Va.* 
de 
LAND SAKES! Good tastin' pies 
and cakes don't just grow that way. 
They call for good tasty shortnin'. 
And tasty shortnin' of course, means 
Nu-Maid Margarine, '"Table-Grade." 


*$ de 
wil be paid upon publica- 


tion to the first contributor of each 
accepted saying or idea. Address 
"Grandma,"107-A,East Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


"She won't come off that pedestal 
since she found Nu-Maid gets its 
fine flavor from fresh, pasteurized 
Skimmed milk!" 
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THE SILVER MUSKRAT 
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ing back. 

“I can dream, can’t I?” said the girl 
in the green slacks. It was more of a 
statement than a question. 

“It doesn’t cost a thing,” Mary Ells- 
worth agreed. The front door closed and 
the girl’s high heels went tapping down 
the sidewalk. 

Mrs. Ellsworth sat there on the settee, 
feeling suddenly her thirty-eight years. 
The girl had been so young, so pretty, 
so self-assured. For some ridiculous rea- 
son, Mary almost felt like breathing a 
prayer after those retreating clicking 
heels. 

With a little effort she brought herself 
back to Mr. Jacobs, who was coming out 
of the back room, his head turned defer- 
entially in her direction. 

“I had a Persian lamb in mind, too,” 
she said, "but I want to wait for my 
husband. He'll be along soon, Mr. Jac- 
obs." Then she lit another cigarette and 
stared absently at the black cardboard 
penguin. 

"Black Persian," she thought, “and 
maybe I'll have a little hat made to go 
with it." But her heart wasn't in her 
wardrobe and her thoughts kept darting 
back to the girl. “I can dream, can't I?" 
the girl had said. And her smile had 
been warm, impudent and self-assured. 

Once upon a time, thought Mary Ells- 
worth, eighteen—no, twenty—years ago 
she, too, had wrapped a fur coat around 
herself and stood enthralled before a 
mirror. 

It had been a beautiful coat—a silver 
muskrat with wide shawl collar and 
deep cuffs—but never had she hated 
anything so much in all her life. Not at 
the beginning, of course. No, at the be- 
ginning when she wore it she felt like 
a movie queen, for most of the other 
girls at college had plain cloth coats with 
modest beaver collars, on which they 
pinned little artificial nosegays or yarn 
football figures. 

Mary Ellsworth’s eyes grew more and 
more remote. It was odd, for she hadn’t 
thought of all this for years . . . all this 
water passed over the dam . . . and now 
she was remembering the night when 
she had decided to accept the fur coat 
and what it had cost her. 


T was near the end of her freshman 
year, the last of May, one of the eve- 
nings when the girls had all gathered in 
her room—she, and Vera, and Winnie, 
and Eleanor. Her room had always béen 
themost popular on the first floor because 
she had a Victrola and all the latest rec- 
ords, and finally it had become their offi- 
cial gathering place. Because of its blue 
cretonne draperies, they called it "My 
Blue Heaven," after the current song hit. 
There was no Frank Sinatra then, but 


there was Rudy Vallee tearing out their 
hearts. There had been no official hit 
parade, either—no L-S-M-F-T—but they 
had their own little hit parades and 
knew what they liked. They liked their 
music soft and slow, sad and senti- 
mental. F 

They would jump out of bed in the 
morning and turn the Victrola on even 
before they closed the windows, and 
dress to Duke Ellington or Rudy Vallee 
or maybe Al Jolson. The French teacher, 
next door, had said once that she felt 
almost indecent listening to the music. 
It was like dressing and undressing in 
the Five and Ten. 

But the songs were good, back in 
1928, and they seemed to come back to 
Mary with a freshness that startled her. 
There was “Ramona,” “Little Coquette,” 
“A Shady Tree,” “I'll Get By,” “Lover, 
Come Back To Me”... heavens, they'd 
played that one to death. She'd never for- 
get the night that Miss Bosin—she was 
the pimply one that taught American Lit 
—had timidly knocked on the door and 
asked the name of “that lovely song.” 
With unholy relish they had chorused 
back, “Lover, Come Back To Me,” and 
her face had flushed an ugly brick red. 
They’d laughed about it for days, Mary 
and Vera and Winnie and Eleanor. 


BY they weren’t laughing the night 
: they decided about the fur coat. 
They were as serious and self-important 
and dramatic as only the young can be, 
and she—Mary—had sat there, the center 
of their attention. She could see herself 
sitting cross-legged on the blue cretonne- 
covered bed, wearing her coolie coat 
and pongee pajamas and reading her 
mother's letter aloud. She had felt, not 
too unpleasantly, like Cathy in Wuther- 
ing Heights, torn between love and fam- 
ily. 

o she, Mary, had written home that 
she intended to ask a man named Kenny 
to the prom in June. She was sorry about 
Joe—he was the boy she'd dated through- 
out high school—but since she'd met 
Kenny she'd known he was the only one. 
She was in love with him, in love for- 
ever. It was a good letter, a stirring let- 
ter, and Vera and Winnie and Eleanor 
had helped compose it. 

Mary Ellsworth, the grown-up Mary, 
smiled a little ruefully, remembering 
her mother's answer. Did she correctly 
understand, her mother wrote, that this 
Kenny, who was seven years older than 
Mary, who was an orchestra leader, did 
she understand that Mary was actually 
considering marrying this man? It was 
plain that her mother was agitated, 
shocked. Where, she wanted to know, 
had Mary ever met such a man? 

Mary Ellsworth, sitting there in Jac- 
obs' fur store, would never forget the 
answer to that question. For at Chap- 
man Hall they had little chance to meet 
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WOMAN'S DAY 


Congratulations, sir! Your bandaged 
beak is a badge of honor! 


It's a symbol of service...a sure 
sign that you, like most of us these 
days, have been keeping your nose 
to the grindstone— working your 
hardest just to keep your family liv- 
ing the way you want them to live. 

But what of the future? Your nose 
can't take it forever. Someday you'll 
want to retire, to follow the hobbies 
and take the trips and do the things 
that you've always dreamed of doing. 


'That's going to take just one thing 


— MONEY! And will you have it 
when you want it? 

You will if you're buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically—on the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or on the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 

With either plan, you're heading 
for real financial security. Month 
after month, regularly as clockwork, 
your money is saved for you. 

It's just about the easiest, surest, 
fastest way of building financial se- 
curity that anyone ever dreamed up. 


And with U. S. Savings Bonds, you 
make money while you save it. Every 
$75 Bond you buy today will be 
worth $100 in just 10 years! 

Of course, you can always buy 
Bonds at any bank or post office. 


But the best way, the sure and 

steady way, is to buy 'em automat- 
ically! 
Start doing it now! Keep on doing it! 
And in no time flat, you'll find that 
you're well on your way to a perma- 
nent separation of nose and grind- 
stone! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING I$ SURE SAVING — U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


© Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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80th Anniversary Catalog and Planting Guide 
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illustrations. "Wonderful values in-- poca 
FERRIS NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREENS 
Roses e Flowers e Shrubs e Shade Trees 
Perennials e Fruit Trees e Berry Plants 
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this New 1949 Ferris Catalog and Plantin s uide. 
It is FREE, write LF cle. NURS 
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Make button holes on your sewing 


:| machine . . . quicker and easier than 
doing them by hand. Sews buttons, 


TREVA CO. $us 324A, m E. goth St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE... 


NUMBER THREE BOY 
by MABEL McNEIL HAGEN 
A small boy's rebellion 


2 EVERYDAY CARDS. 
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"wm Before Such Values 


Easy to make BIG PROFITS in your 
spare time with these sensational 
values, Exclusive Sunshine creations. 
Your friends, neighbors, associates 
will enthuse and buy these boxes on 
sight. Samples on approval. 


OTHER 1949 
QUALITY CREATIONS 


Complete line. Get- Well, Birthday, Gift Wraps, Stationery, 
Decorative Napkins. No experience needed. It costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approval. 


THE SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
115 Fulton St. Dept. WD-1 New York 8, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
250 


FREE 
SAMPLES 


Choose at Home 
Order by Mail! 
PROMPT 
SERVICE 


KNITTING WOOL 


A complete 
selection of yarns, 
with an 
enduring reputation 
for quality. 


COLONIAL 
YARN HOUSE 


1231-T CHERRY ST. 
PHILA. 7, PA. 
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QUICK MAIN DISHES 
by MABEL EVERS 


These dishes can be prepared in 
30 minutes or less 


MEAT-FILLED PANCAKE 
Costs 65 cents (December 1948) 


4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 

8/4 pound Dash cayenne 
hamburger 1 tablespoon 

1 large onion, minced parsley 
chopped 1 6-ounce can 

1 clove garlic, tomato paste 
minced 1-1/4 cups water 


1 tablespoon flour |1 cup prepared 
2 teaspoons salt pancake flour 
1/4 teaspoon 

pepper 
Brown hamburger, onion and garlic. 
Sprinkle with flour and seasonings; add 
parsley, paste and 14 cups water. Sim- 
mer 20 minutes. To make pancake, add 
1 cup water to pancake flour; mix until 
smooth. Pour onto hot greased 10-inch 
griddle. Cook slowly until top is bubbly 
and dry and the bottom well browned. 
Slide onto large dish or cookie sheet; 
turn upside down on griddle in order 
to brown other side. Put half of meat 
mixture on half of pancake; fold over; 
put on serving platter and pour remain- 
ing mixture on top. 


CREOLE LIVER AND LIMAS 


Costs $1.05 (December 1948) 
4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 


1 pound beef liver| 1-1/2 cups 

1/4 cup flour canned tomatoes 

3 tablespoons fat |l bay leaf 

2 onions, chopped] 1 teaspoon salt 

1 clove garlic, Dash pepper 
minced 1 22-ounce can 

3/4 cup chopped cooked dried 
green pepper lima beans 

Cut liver into l-inch pieces; dredge in 

flour. Melt fat in skillet, lightly brown 

meat, onions, garlic and green pepper. 

Add tomatoes and seasonings; cook for 

10 minutes; add drained lima beans and 


heat thoroughly. Y 


CURRIED LUNCHEON MEAT 
Costs 70 cents (December 1948) 
4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 


1 large onion, 1/8 teaspoon 


minced pepper 
1 tablespoon 1-1/4 cups milk 
margarine l 12-ounce can 
1 tablespoon curry} luncheon meat, 
powder diced 


1 tablespoon flour |1/3 cup chopped 
1/4 teaspoon salt green pepper 
Boiled rice 


Cook onion in margarine until yellowed; 
add curry powder, flour, salt and pep- 
per; blend in milk. Add meat and green 
pepper; cook until thickened, stirring 
occasionally. Serve over hot cooked rice. 
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any men, aside from the janitors, but this 
meeting miraculously had happened. 
There had been a dance in the gym at 
ten o'clock on the morning of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. It was an old college cus- 
tom—girls dancing with girls in the 
morning—a deathless tradition that went 
with the old ivy-covered buildings. So 
there they were—dressed in white, with 
little red paper hatchets pinned to their 
blouses—and dancing with each other 
against a background: of parallel bars 
and trapeze rings. 

But it had been exciting because of 
the male orchestra—the leader in par- 
ticular. He was a tall thin young man 
with bright blond hair and narrow blue 
eyes, and every time she had danced 
past him he had turned the megaphone 
toward her as he sang. She’d pretended 
not to notice, but soon all the girls were 
giggling and nudging her and saying, 
in mock deep voices, “May I have the 
next dance, my dear?” 

It was just kid stuff, of course. But it 
quickly turned into something grown- 


up when the maid slipped her a note 
from him, asking her to meet him at the 
corner drugstote. Vera and Winnie and 
Eleanor had breathlessly dared her to 
do it and, well, she had met him, and 
after that it had been just the two of 
them. Mary and Kenny. The girls con- 
sidered it the greatest romance of all 
time. 

And now here was her mother actu- 
ally bribing her not to see Kenny any 
more, saying that if Mary would take 
Joe to the prom, she could pick out any 
fur coat she wanted in the August sales. 
But Mary wasn't to consider it a bribe 
but a bargain for her own good. Mary's 
mother had a way of wording things. 

Vera and Winnie and Eleanor, sitting 
in council, scornfully rejected the fur 
coat proposition. Here was love—love— 
and what was a fur coat compared to 
love? But Mary sat there quietly, and 
later thought it all out for herself. She 
felt that her mother would stop at noth- 
ing to break up her romance with Kenny. 
If she refused the coat that she’d been 
wanting for so long, her mother would 
realize that this was something big, she 
might even refuse to let her go back to 
college in the fall. The clever thing to 
do was to accept the coat, plead with 
Kenny to understand and sit tight, and 


WOMAN'S DAY 


later she would handle her mother. Be- 
sides, Mary really did want that fur coat. 

So she went to the prom with Joe and 
it was the most miserable night of her 
life. She wore a new outfit—a straight 
pink taffeta with an uneven hemline, and 
no waistline, tiny cap sleeves, and a 
sequin butterfly on one hip; a Spanish 
shawl over her shoulders; pointed silver 
slippers, and rhinestone earrings. Joe 
thought she looked wonderful but it 
didn't much matter, for everything had 
turned out wrong. Kenny, himself, had 
spoiled the whole thing. He refused, he 
said, to be turned in for a fur coat and 
had backed out of the picture with 
anger and finality. 


Au through that summer at home 
Mary went out with Joe but she was 
bored and restless. The only thing she 
seemed to enjoy was tennis and she took 
a sadistic delight in smashing balls at 
him. Her backhand and service im- 
proved marvelously, that summer, but 
she would come home from the tennis 
courts tired and irritable. She tormented 
herself by hovering around the mailbox. 

“Why don’t Vera and Winnie and 
Eleanor write oftener?” she would ex- 
plain fretfully. 

Hermotherhad seemed to understand, 
which only added to Mary’s irritation. 
“You'll get over it, Mary,” she had said. 
“Wait until you go back to college and 
start making new friends. I want you 
to meet other men than Joe, of course, 
but you were taking that Kenny person 
too seriously. At eighteen you couldn’t 
possibly know your own mind.” Mary’s 
mother had a way of making things 
sound so plausible, so clear-cut, so very 
right. : 

Well, her mother had been right. In 
the fall Mary threw herself into school 
activities: she made the hockey team, 
the college magazine, and even—despite 
chemistry—the honor roll. The fur coat 
was a delight. She met a few new men 
through day students who lived in town, 
and discovered that as a sophomore she 
had later hours and downtown privi- 
leges. There were dinners and dancing 
in the big hotels and a new song hit list 
to hum: “Mean To Me,” “If You Were 
The Only Girl In The World,” “If I Had 
You.” 

She was having a wonderful time; she 
was meeting new people; it was turning 
out just as her mother had said it would, 
only she hadn’t yet met anyone like 
Kenny. 

Of course, she wasn’t mooning over 
Kenny, it was just that she was disap- 
pointed in the men she had met so far. 
Well, she would just keep on looking. 
Considering her popularity it shouldn’t 
be hard to find someone. But it was odd 
that she'd never seen Kenny again. 
Sometimes on crowded buses or in thea- 
ter lobbies, she'd glimpse the back of 

[Continued on Page 118] 
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MORE NEIGHBOR TIPS 


“I.keep two circles of heavy paper, the 
sizes of my. large and small cake pans, in 
my cabinet drawer. When I empty a 
package of crackers, cookies or cereal, I 
lay the paper patterns on the wax-paper 
lining and cut into cake pan sizes. This 
not only saves my roll of wax paper, but 
also a few minutes of time on baking 
day.” Mrs. James A. Orr, Munster, Ind. 

» “I use glass coffee, 
fruit and mayonnaise 
jars in so many ways 
and like to put them 
away clean and dry 
with the lid on, so 
that I may not have 
to use valuable time 
in hunting lids to fit. This, one cannot 
do unless the jar is completely dry inside. 
But some jars are too small to get the 
hand in, and some might have rough 
edges which are dangerous. So I use an 
ordinary dish mop, keeping it clean and 
dry for this use alone. I also find this a 


‘handy way to dry the inside of flower 


vases, drinking glasses, coffee makers 
or anything hard to get at with the dish 
towel.” Mrs. L. T. Peahl, Taft, Cali- 
fornia. “So many cooky and cake recipes 
call for a number of spices, which I don’t 
always have on hand. I have found out 
that a can of Pumpkin Pie spice fills the 
bill. It has a variety of spices blended 
together. If a recipe calls for a half tea- 
spoon of four or five different kinds, I 
just add the amount together and use 
that much pumpkin pie spice and to me 
it tastes just the same.” Mrs. C. S. Mat- 
thews, Pittsburgh, Pa. “After ironing 
shirts, I put them on - 

coat hangers, then I 
have a rod on the 
door of the clothes 
closet and hang them 
up as the closet is 
too small to put all ; 
the shirts in. You SES 

would be surprised at the time saved in 
folding them. They dry perfectly and 
stay nice." Mrs. David A. Holmgren, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. “Remove 
shells and clean shrimps before cooking. 
Intestinal vein can be removed then and 
the shrimps easily rinsed under running 
water.” Mrs. Robert G. Mitchell, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. “If you cut cheese in long 
strips and put in a 
sterilized glass jar, 
screwing the lid on 
tight, it will keep 
fresh till the last bit 
is used. Stored in re- 
frigerator this way 
no cheese flavor 
affects other food.” Celia Despres, De- 
catur, Ill. (Note: Woman’s Day Kitchen 
says, “Wonderful—kept some cheddar 
cheese a month with only a bit of mold. 
Keep cheese in chunks as large as pos- 
sible. Wide-mouth jar is good.”) 


AND 


PLEASE YOUR FAMILY 
FRIENDS - - - SERVE TH 


€ FOR COOKING, LUNCHES, PARTIES, SNACKS 
Look for the blue, self-serving 
carton or the familiar crocks in 
the refrigerator of your fa- 
vorite food store. 


Five unequaled flavors 


Cold-processed to preserve all the natural 
goodness of aged American cheese — made 
under the exclusive Kaukauna Klub formula. 
© Kaukauna Klub in crocks or links. Aged 
cheddar with a hearty, mellow flavor. 
€ Kaukauna Klub-Hickory Smoked—Pun- 
gent, smoked flavor from genuine hickory wood. 
@ Kaukauna Klub Garlic—Just the right touch 
of garlic for added zest. 
€ Kaukauna Klub Appetizer— Onion and 
paprika adds delightful zip. 
€ Kaukauna Klub with Port Wine—The rare 
bouquet of select wine. 
made ONLY by the 


SOUTH KAUKAUNA DAIRY CO. 
KAUKAUNA, WIS. 
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MAKES GOOD FOOD JagZTë BETTER! 


A Product of General Foods 


TUMBLE-PROOF 


For Precious Baby 


BABEE-TENDA* 
Safety Chair for 
Feeding or Play 


Banish fear of falls. Your lively 


this sturdy low chair. Cushioned 


H swing action seat, patented safety 
i features. Folds for easy carrying. 
Grand Gift for Converts to many-use junior 
New Mothers table. Doctor-approved. 
Send for FREE FOLDER... See phone 
book for authorized agency or write today 
for illustrated folder and full details. 
THE BABEE-TENDA CORP. 
Dept. 12-1, 750 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
* Reg U.S. Pat Off. 
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dou STAMPED 


232-MONEY SAVING OFFER! Smart 
loveliness for your bedroom! Fun t9 2 PAIR TO A 
embroider! Pillowcases 42 in. wide, CUSTOMER 


flat-stamped on fine, durable, white 
type 128 sheeting at only $1.00 a 
pair, post paid. A limit of 2 pair to a 
customer! Popular Morning Glory and 
Floral designs for easy embroidery 
are quickly finished. Complete an En- 
semble! Get 5 Matching Pieces all only 
$1.00 more; 16x42 in. Scarf, 16x36 in. 
Scarf and 3 piece Vanity Set. Either 
design. Six Strand Embroidery Floss 
for completing a pair of Cases, 2 Scarfs 
and 3 pc. Vanity of one design 50c ex- 


tra. Order by Number Today! 10096 ALL 3 | 


Satisfaction or your money back. 


MAKE THE 
MATCHING 
PIECES 


16x42 in. SCARF 
16x36 in. SCARF 
3 Pc. VANITY SET 


00 
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FREDERICK HERRSCHNER. CO. 
33 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE... 


An original Woman's Day 
Coat-Dress Pattern 


KNEW WHAT SHE 
WANTED 


A mother discovered that her small 
daughter had been going to the gro- 
cery every day and charging a box of 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal to the 
family's account. 

Said the girls mother, "I know 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal is a deli- 
cious hot cereal...but why have you 
been getting a box of it every day?" 

“The man on the radio said to do 
it," replied the daughter. "Every 
morning he says: ‘Go to your grocer's 
and get a box of your favorite cereal. " 

“But that's a program for Bumpies 
Breakfast Food," the mother said. 

"I know,” said the daughter, “but 
Bumpies isn't MY favorite cereal. 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal IS!” 


Advertisement) 


...IM KIND TO BUSY HANDS! 


“Im CHORE GIRL 
—the original knitted 
copper pot cleaner. I 
don’t rust . . . splinter 
... get in your fingers. 
^ BUT, I do clean 
— messy, crusty pots and 
VN I pans in a jiffy! I'm 
M LL 106 at dealers every» 
where. 


CHORE GIRL 


Metal Textile Corp., Roselle8,N.J, In Canada, Hamilton, Ont, 
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THE SILVER MUSKRAT 
[Continued from Page 117] 


a blond head and she’d watch breath- 
lessly, until it would turn around. But 
when the head would finally turn, it al- 
ways disclosed a strange face. Mary 
began to wonder if Kenny hadn’t moved 
out of town; if his corny, cocky orchestra 
hadn’t landed a booking somewhere. 
Eventually, she began not to wonder. 

It was during her junior year that the 
outside world began to stagger back 
from the Big Crash of Twenty-Nine, 
but it didn’t mean much to Mary there 
at college. She was mad about the new 
song “Three Little Words,” and mad 
about her new sheathlike black-net 
formal that sprayed out in a big flounce 
beneath her knees. But she was getting 
a bit sick of that fur coat, although it 
was only its second winter. 


HE didn't think much about it con- 
sciously, but once in awhile she 
would remember she had turned in a 
man named Kenny for a silver muskrat, 
a fur coat for a blond bandleader who 
had turned the megaphone in her direc- 
tion on the morning of February 22, 
1928. The date seemed easier to remem- 
ber than the man. Now she couldn't re- 
member what he'd looked like, exactly, 
just how she had felt then. 

It wasn't until the end of the year 
that the depression began to hit Mary 
personally. Letters from home were 
filled with a panicky cheerfulness and 
a grim determination that she should 
graduate, come what may. 

“Good heavens,” she thought, “it’s not 
as important as all that.” Besides now 
that her diploma was in sight, she sud- 
denly realized what it would mean. All 
those dull education courses focused 
into a practical end: it meant she was 
going to be a schoolteacher. It seemed 
such an abrupt and painful ending to 
Rudy Vallee and the hockey and the 
proms that she felt strange and fright- 
ened. All she could think of was that 
she was going to be trapped into turning 
into another Miss Bosin, a spiritless Miss 
Bosin, who taught American Lit year 
after year after year. 

“Mom,” she wrote home, “let me drop 
out and work for a year and then come 
back and finish. It won’t make a speck 
of difference, honest.” 

But she had known right along that 
she wouldn’t go back to college. Not that 
working in an insurance office was any 
great shakes but it seemed better than 
being trapped inside a classroom. At 
first it was even exciting, earning her 
own money, but after two years a cer- 
tain panic—like rigor mortis—began to 
set in. 

One day lunching with the other 
girls, it suddenly occurred to her that 
the Miss Bosins of this world weren't 
necessarily confined to classrooms. They 


were all over—in insurance offices, bank 
cages, behind counters. 

It was that same night, coming home 
from the movies with Joe, that she said 
she was ready to get married. There 
wasn't a better fellow in the world than 
Joe, and he was even very good-looking 
with his dark curly hair and quiet brown 
eyes. He wasn't making much money, 


‘but, at that time, who was? Joe had all 


the qualities that counted and as long 
as she would probably marry him some- 
day—well, why not now? And Joe, happy 
as a puppy, said how about November 
—say, Thanksgiving? Thanksgiving, said 
Mary, was swell. 

From then on there was an excite- 
ment about her days; a sense of things 
falling into their ordained places. The 
girls at the office gave her a crystal 
shower out at Lochmond Inn, and it was 
fun racing around town selecting new 
clothes. It was fun, too, running up to 
Chicago occasionally and looking at the 
rooms of model houses and poking 
around the linen counters and pricing 
expensive dinner sets, in smart young- 
matron fashion. 

Several weeks before the wedding she 
and Joe went into Chicago together. It 
was a cool fall day but it was warm and 
cozy inside Joe’s neat little coupé, and 
the car radio, for a change, was working 
smoothly. It was pleasant, skimming 
along the highway and listening to an 
Irving Berlin medley of “How Deep Is 
The Ocean,” “Easter Parade,” and “A 
Pretty Girl Is Like A Melody.” 

Mary felt a deep contentment. Every- 
thing was turning out beautifully. Today 
they were going to do a little last-minute 
shopping at Fields and see the football 
game at Soldier Field in the afternoon. 
It was going to be a big game and after- 
ward they were going to splurge in din- 
ing and dancing at the Palmer House. 
It was going to be a wonderful day. 


ND when Joe bought her a big 
bronze chrysanthemum at the gate 
that afternoon, it seemed the final touch, 
it was such an elegant flower, with its 
tightly curled petals and the yellow tulle 
ribbon. She felt a little self-conscious as 
she pinned it on her old fur coat. The 
big cuffs were gone now, and the wide 
shawl collar had given. way to a small 
perky one, but it was the same old 
muskrat. . 

The furrier had assured her that ther 
was still a lot of wear left in it and Mary 
didn't doubt it for a second. She knew 
the depression wouldn't last forever, but 
she sometimes had visions of herself as 
an old, old lady, still brushing and mend- 
ing and relining that hateful old musk- 
rat. 

But the fur felt good that Saturday 
afternoon because it was cold and there 
was a threat of rain in the sky. At the 
end of the first half, Mary—her feet half- 

[Continued on Page 120] 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 
FOR WINTER DRIVING 


For step-by-step directions on “How 
to Put on Skid Chains," please turn to 
page 18. 

In addition to skid chains, it's a good 
idea to carry some emergency equip- 
ment in your automobile trunk—a half 
dozen emergency straps, and a few re- 
pair links in case your skid chains break. 

Pictures below show how this extra 
winter-driving equipment is used. 


Emergency straps (part against outside 
of tire is rubber) help provide "go" trac- 
tion when you get ie without chains. 
It's generally best to use two—in opposite 
spots—on each rear tire, 


Below, a repair link for mending a 
broken chain. Picture at bottom of page 
shows repair link holding chain together; 
link will be closed by weight of car 


THE SILVER MUSKRAT 
[Continued from Page 118] 


frozen in her thin pumps—offered to 
brave the crowds and go down below 
for some hot dogs. Joe stared at her 
incredulously. Walk out now and miss 
the band, the new drum major, the nov- 
elty formations? Mary said, yes, but she 
was chilly, she wanted some coffee and 
she'd get hot dogs while she was about 
it. Joe, torn between chivalry and the 
glamour of the band, uneasily watched 
her disappear in the crowd. 

Mary shouldered her way down 
through the entrance to their section 
and up to the refreshment stand, where 
she gulped down a dixie cup of scalding 
coffee. She was just turning away, the 
hot dogs clutched in her hands, when 
she saw a man pushing through the 
crowd toward her. His blue eyes looked 
eager and excited and his hat was 
pushed to the back of his blond head. 

Mary just stood there, her heart turn- 
ing somersaults. Long ago, she had 
dreamed about this moment but in her 
dreams she had been gay and poised. 
She had planned to say something flip- 
pant, like “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?" 
and extend a cool hand. Now she,had 
the horrible conviction that she wouldn't 
be able to open her mouth and yet, 
when he reached her, she was the first 
to speak. 

"Hello, Kenny," she said. 


d bi; second half of the game had al- 
ready started when she went back to 
the stadium, and, bumping past the row 
of blanketed knees, handed Joe his 
stone-cold hot dog. 

"[ ran into someone I used to know 
at school" she explained, and then 
stared—with fierce concentration—at the 
football field. 

It was a blurred green rectangle with 
strange white markings, and on it small 
antlike creatures tangled and untangled 
themselves. Another little ant ran back 
and forth blowing a shrill whistle. But 
the crowd was howling and everything 
was apparently making sense to every- 
one in the stadium but Mary. During 
the last quarter it began to rain. 

When the final play went off, Joe 
leaped to his feet with a yell and en- 
thusiastically gave Mary a big bear hug. 
“We won, we won!” he shouted. 

“Oh, Joe, watch out. You’ve squashed 
my chrysanthemum,” Mary cried and 
burst into tears over a flower that was 
soggy with rain. 

They went back to the Palmer House 
in a downpour, with Mary strangely 
quiet and Joe resentfully mystified at her 
behavior. He went up on the elevator 
with her to her room and then said, 
stiffly that he’d meet her in the dining 
room at seven; that he hoped. she'd be 
feeling more like herself by then. Great 


Scott, bursting into tears because of an 
old chrysanthemum! 

Alone in her room, Mary took off the 
soaked muskrat coat, dropped it on the 
floor, and walked over to the radiator 
under the windows. Her mind was as 
numb as her fingers, as she stood staring 
out at the neon signs blinking through 
the rain. Gradually she became aware 
of the heat under her outstretched fin- 
gers. She ought to take a hot bath, un- 
pack her clothes, hang up her coat. . . 

With a sudden movement she ran 
across the room, picked up her coat, 
and draped it over the hot radiator. It 
was a childish thing to do, but on that 
wet Saturday afternoon it seemed an 
act of pure justice. She took great de- 
light in hearing the radiator hiss, in 
smelling the peculiar odor of the wet 
fur against the intense heat. She was like 
a high priestess officiating at a burnt 
offering to mollify the gods. 

Next morning the dried and brittle 
muskrat skins had begun to split hope- 
lessly, and the following week Mary 
bought a plain dark-blue Chesterfield. 
It was a severe-looking coat, with a nar- 
row blue-velvet collar, and it wasn't very 
warm, but she had been fond of it from 
the beginning. She wore it for best dur- 
ing the first two years she was married 
and, even after she wore it just to market 
in, she still liked it. 

No, it was more than a liking. If it 
were possible to love an inanimate ob- 
ject, she loved that coat. For it had risen 
out of the ashes of a silver muskrat and 
it had meant new life, happiness recap- 
tured. 


Me Ellsworth, sitting beside the 
cardboard penguin in Jacobs’ fur 
store, gave a little shiver, remembering 
the past. It was a happiness salvaged at 
the eleventh hour. Small wonder, indeed. 
that she had felt like breathing a prayer 
after that young girl in the green slacks, 
the girl whose smile had been warm and 
impudent and self-assured. The fates 
were tricky. They didn’t generally come 
through with a last-minute rescue. Some- 
times they... . 

She heard the front door click and 
open, and she turned her head around 
eagerly. Then she smiled. 

“Oh, there you are,” she said. "You're 
late. I've been waiting ages for you." 

Her husband grinned. He looked hot 
and his slightly red face made his eyes 
seem even bluer. He took off his hat 
and there was a faint sprinkling of gray 
along his hairline but he was so blond 
you hardly noticed it. He walked over 
toward her, with his long easy stride, 
and she moved her pocketbook and 
gloves over so that he could sit down 
beside her on the settee. THE END 
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Now —lovely nylons can stay 
lovely longer with Ivory Snow! 


Yes, even her gossamer-sheer nylons are so safe 
with Ivory Snow care every night. It helps guard 
shadowy colors, sleek fit, and reduce stocking runs. 
Made especially for lovely things, there’s just no 
other soap like it! 99444 90% pure— granulated to 
give instant suds, even in cool water, No safer soap 
made! Wonderful Ivory Snow! 


Your hands will tell you why 


lovely washables are safe in Ivory Snow. 

Prove it! Just wash your dishes with Follow directions 
Ivory Snow—as millions do. When you fg 2A on the package. 
see how it pampers your hands too, you'll “bey Thev’re tested! 
KNOW it’s extra-safe for lovely things! 


IVORY SNOW .... the only soap both Ivary-mild and granulated for efficiency 


